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With  the  :it  tlu'  Anniversary,  ^c.  8vo.  pp.  2*1.  New 
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I  'P  wtnihl  Ik*  iinreastniahK*  tt)  cxp<Tt  that  the  writers  of  prac¬ 
tical  treatises  shotiUl  in  all  eases  feel  hound  to  aecpiaint  them¬ 
selves  with,  what  may  have  been  written  u])on  the  same  suhjix’t 
hv  their  ])rt‘cleeessors  or  contemporaries,  whether  on  their  own 
sid»‘  or  in  defence  of  t>]>posite  sentiments.  The  less  of  a  ]H>lemi- 
eal  character  Mich  works  assume,  the  letter.  It  is  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  little  advance  is  likely  to  Ih*  made  in  settling  a  long 
stuiuling  controversy,  if  writers  pro  and  von  decline  the  trouble 
i»f  asicrtaining  the  true  state  of  the  argument,  and  evade  the 
very  ditliculties  and  reasonings  it  is  their  business  to  grapple  with. 
It  is  not  a  little  vexatious  to  tind  the  champions  of  truth  spend¬ 
ing  all  their  ftirce  in  the  demolition  of  abandoned  pisitions,  and 
overlooking  the  inlrcnchments  of  error  ;  nor  is  it  less  provoking 
to  find  the  advocates  of  erroneous  t)])inions  gathering  up  confuted 
arguments,  and  trying  to  jHiint  them  afresh,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
comtiture  of  their  predecessors  in  the  contest.  A  fair  dealing  with 
evidence  involves  the  rendering  of  full  justice  to  the  arguments  of 
an  op|M)nent  ;  hut  this  is  both  more  rare  and  more  ditfieult  than  is 
generally  sup|>osed.  Nor  do  those  writers  who  seem  the  most  Inv 
nestly  in  search  of  truth,  always  adhere  to  this  i)rinciple  of  fair 
dealing.  Nt»  one  will  (juestion  Archbishop  Wliately's  love  of 
truth  ;  and  yet,  in  his  tract  u])<m  the  Sabbath,  he  has  certainly 
exliihitial  no  ailetpiate  anxiety  to  make  himself  acquainted  either 
with  the  tnie  grounds  of  the  sentiments  which  he  impugns,  or 
with  the  answers  that  had  lK*en  furnisluxl  to  the  objections  he 
brings  forward.  'Phe  fact  is,  that  the  leamtal  Prelate  is  a  fearless 
thinker,  hut  by  no  means  an  ia|ually  deep  and  thorough  reader; 
and  his  appartnt  unfainiess  is  attributable,  simply,  |H*rbaps,  to 
the  rasime.ss  of  writing  u|>on  such  a  subject  as  the  Sloral  Law, 
witliout  considering  or  appreciating  the  language  even  of  the 
'Pbirty-nine  Articles. 

Of  the  publications  now  Indore  us,  one  only  has  for  its  avowed 
object,  to  difiprorv  the  |H’r]>etuity  of  the  Sabbath,  all  the  others 
iH'ing  designed  to  vindicate  and  enforce  its  Divine  authority  and 
permanent  obligation.  The  Author  of  “  'Phe  Modern  Sabbath 
Kxainint'd,"  will  have  no  n^ason  to  Ik'  oH'endexl  at  biMng  charac- 
teriii'd  :i8  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Whately,  with  whose  writings  he  i* 
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eviclcntlv  familiar,  ami  whoso  indeiKiulont  spirit  of'  iiupiiry  he 
aj)]H*ars  to  have  caught  and  emulatc'd.  As  his  volume  is  of  more 
rtTciU  date  than  the  other  publications  on  our  list,  it  might  lie 
ex}H*ete<l  that  s«mie  of  them  would  have  Ihtu  notianl  by  him  ; 
hut  we  have  met  w  ith  only  a  |>assing  reference  to  sentiments  ad- 
viKMted  in  our  ow  n  pages.  Of  course,  no  one  of  these  works  can 
Ih‘  cxpcH'ttHl  to  furnish  a  direi't  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  the 
present  Writer.  Vnder  these  circumstances,  our  main  business, 
in  resuming  a  discussion  which  has  already  been  very  fully  entert'd 
into  in  our  pages  *,  w  ill  l>e,  to  examine  our  Kxaminer,  to  |H>int  out 
the  errors  into  w  hich  he  has  fallen,  and  if  |>OsKihle,  to  gain  over 
the  acute  and  intelligent  mind  oi'  the  Writer  himself  to  the 
side  of  'Truth.  Dangerous  and  ]H*rniciou8  as  we  cannot  hut  diH.'in 
the  sentiments  he  advocates,  not  only  have  we  no  right  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  purity  of  his  motives,  hut  we  really  entertain  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  sincerity,  integrity,  and  love  of  truth  ;  and  we  agree 
with  him,  that  by  friv  and  temperate  discussion,  such  as  he  has 
here  cxemplifitMl,  truth  must  Ik'  the  gainer.  D|H)n  the  whole,  we 
are  not  sorry  for  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  and  have  some 
])leaMire  in  mei'ting  so  frank  an  antagonist ;  although  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  l)e  a  great  evil,  were  such  a  work  to  remain  unansweretl. 

'The  Writer  has  himself  felt  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the  course 
he  has  adopted,  from  the  (nlium  atUu’hing  to  sentiments  of  evil 
tendency.  He  premises,  that,  ‘as  the  subject  has  been  treated 
‘  on  ])urely  religious  grounds,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that 
‘  whatever  conclusion  relative  to  it  can  be  correctly  deduced  from 
‘  an  accurate  survey  of  Scriptural  evidence,  such  conclusion  must, 
‘  in  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion  are  concerned, 
‘  lie  ultimately  found  the  most  expedient  in  practice. 

‘  On  the  assumption  that  this  proposition  is  indubitably  correct,  the 
j  rinciples  derived  from  Scriptural  authority  have  been  followed  into 
all  their  natural  and  lu'cessary  consequences,  without  any  anxiety  l»eing 
felt  b)r  the  issue,  as  it  res|)ects  the  interests  <»f  true  practical  piety. 
The  chief  business  that  men  have  with  Christianity,  is  to  l)elicve  what 
it  reveals,  and  to  j)ractice  what  it  enjoins.  So  soon  iw  it  is  ascertained 
w'hat  ix  the  revt‘aled  will  of  Ibmven  in  regard  t(»  any  jMiint  of  faith 
or  practice,  there  is  then  plainly  that  ascertained  which  it  must  be 
most  ex|HHlient  for  men  to  lielieve  and  to  oliey.  As  oliedience  to  the 
revealwl  will  of  God  comprehends  the  whole  sum  of  the  duty  which 


*  **  The  I^aw’  of  the  Sabbath,  Religious  and  Political,”  Ac.,  is  a 
reprint,  wdth  some  additions,  of  two  articles  which  up|M.*ared  in  this 
Journal.  See  Kclectic  Ifeview,  June  and  Oct.  UCMb  It  may 

not  l)e  impro|R‘r  to  acknowledge  the  {Nilite  and  huiidsiime  terms  in 
which  Mr.  \V 'ilsou,  31r.  Davies,  and  Drs.  Durder  and  Wardluw  refer 
to  those  articles. 
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man  owes  to  his  Creator,  it  is  sun*ly  warrantahle  to  assume,  that  tlie 
cons«HjUfnces  of  coinplvin;;  uitli  this  rule  of  duty*  may  safely  be  left 
to  Him  who  has  <leliveretl  it,  ami  who,  in  tloiii^  so,  knew  the  end  from 
the  U'^innin^.  In  examining'  any  religious  obM'rvance  which  claims 
our  notice,  we  are  very  apt  to  consider,  first,  its  sypfxkxed  tendency ^  and 
in  this  way  to  alh»w’  the  views  we  form  of  the  results  exp^'cttnl  to 
follow'  from  its  adoption,  to  iutluence,  or  |H'rhaps  determine  t»ur  ixm- 
clusions  resjHH.'ting  its  divine  authority  and  obligation.’  pp.  iv,  v. 

In  the  sc'ntimcnts  here  expressed,  wc  cordially  coincide:  they 
are  in  sul»stance,  and  almost  in  words,  tln»se  witieb  Archbishop 
Wbatelv  has  so  ably  maintained  in  bis  admirable  Kssay  on  the 
Love  of 'I'nitb  •.  ‘  Not  to  countenance  any  erroneous  o])inion  or 

•  delusion,  however  seemingly  In'iiefieial  in  its  results is,  we  ad¬ 
mit,  a  duty  imperative  upon  all  the  disciples  of  Him  who  is  the 
’I'rutb,  and  wbt)  seek  to  Ik*  led  l>y  the  Spirit  of  'Frutb.  If  a 
Indief  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  can  Ik*  demonstrated  to  lie 
such  a  delusion, — if  tlte  observance  Ih'  (as  this  Writer  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  affirms,  but  fails  altogether  to  establish,)  ‘  destitute  of  all 
‘  legitimate  Scriptural  ]>nH>f\ — then,  to  countenance  the  error, 
fu>wever  seemingly  iH'netieial,  would,  we  concede,  Ik'  inconsistent 
with  fair  dealing  or  ('bristian  integrity,  and  ultimately  with  sound 
IMdicy  or  ])ractical  expediency. 

’I'rutb  can  never  be  of  evil  tendency ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
that  wbicli  is  really  of  evil  tendency,  cannot  Ik*  truth.  In  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  a]>parent  tendencies,  and  inferring  the  necessary  con- 
st't|uences  of  o]>inions,  we  are  extremely  lialde  to  be  misltnl  l)y 
jin'conceived  notions ;  and  to  reject  any  opinion  ]nirely  on  the 
ground  of  its  sup))osed  tendency,  without  examining  the  evidence 
on  which  it  n*sts,  is  dangen)us  and  unjustifialde.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget,  that  the  moral  tendency  of  doctrines  forms  one 
element  of  the  internal  evidence  by  which  their  truth  is  at- 
tesietl ;  and  could  we  ascertain  the  inherent  tendency  of  any 
opinion  to  Ik*  |K*rnicious,  we  should  have  something  stronger  than 
a  mere  prt*sumption  against  the  |H)ssibility  of  its  In'ing  true.  It 
can  never  Ik*  cjuite  safe,  thert'fore,  altogether  to  disregard  the  ap- 
|Kirent  or  supiiostHl  tendency  of  an  opinion,  in  estimating  the 
evidence  fc»r  and  against  its  truth.  Into  this  error,  a  very*  serious 
one,  the  present  Writer  seems  to  have  fallen  at  the  very’  outset  of 
his  iiupury' ;  .and  this  first  mistake  has  entaiU*il  several  others. 

In  examining  the  Divine  authority  of  a  religious  observance,  it 
may  not  Iv  projH'r  to  Ingin  our  inquiries  widi  asking.  What  is 
its  tendency  ?  Hut  a  iK'coming  self-diffidence  may  prompt  the 
question.  What  is  the  tendency  of  my  o])inion  A  lover  of 
truth  docs  well  to  risk  all  the  consetjuences  of  complying  with  the 
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rule  of  faith  and  duly,  in  olKHlience  to  tlie  Divine  will.  Hut,  in 
c\|K»undinj;  that  rule  to  others,  in  pronouncing  u|>on  what  is  or  is 
not  eonformahle  to  the  Divine  will,  it  is  not  so  clearly  his  duty  to 
devolve  u|>on  the  Divine  Heing  the  const'<|uenci's  of  what  he  may 
In  lieve  to  Ih'  true,  hut  which  may  Ik*  ern^r.  There  may  Ik*  mucli 
presuinptiim  and  enthusiasm  in  such  a  disregard  of  conseuuenci*s. 
If,  in  our  private  search  after  truth,  we  dismiss  all  fear  of  conse- 
ijueiices  resulting  to  ourselves  from  the  conclusions  to  which  wc 
may  he  conducted,  we  cherish  a  teinjK'r  the  most  favourable, 
Mheii  comhined  with  a  devout  spirit,  to  the  attainment  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Jlut  no  one  who  has  not  a  s|K*cial  coininission  from 
Heaven,  is  called  upt>n  to  promulgate  his  opinions,  regardless  of 
their  eonsc(|uenccs /o  o//rer.v.  lie  ought  to  Ik*  prepared  tt)  shew 
that  they  are  bcneticial,  or  his  motives  in  propagating  them  will 
Ik*  justly  liable  to  suspicion,  as  ])artaking  im>re  of  vanity  than  of 
henevolence,  and  as  justifying  the  rebuke,  Who  has  re(|uired  this 
at  your  hands  ? 

'file  Author  of  the  volume  Imfore  us,  has,  we  doubt  not,  |K*r- 
suaded  himself  that  he  has  pi'rformed  an  acceptable  service  to  re- 
lij^ion,  in  endeavouring  to  sliew  that  a  w  eekly  day  of  rest  is  really 
no  part  of  the  revealed  w  ill  of  Ciod, — because,  as  he  would  argue, 
such  an  o])inion  Udiig  erroneous,  it  cannot  Ik*  ultimately  for  the 
iiucrcst  (d‘  religion  that  the  error  should  prevail.  Hut  what  ])rc- 
cisc  service  he  designed  to  render  to  the  Christian  world,  is  not 
very  apj»arent.  'I'he  reader  will  naturally  and  not  very  unrea¬ 
sonably  iiujuire,  what  is  the  drift  of  the  volume, — what  end  the 
\Vriier  has  j)rojK)sed  to  himself.  ISup|K)sing  that  he  has  estal>- 
lished  his  ]>oint,  that  the  modern  Sabl)ath  rests  uikhi  no  Divine 
authority,  what  does  he  wish  us  to  do  ?  Alndish  the  day  of  rest  ? 
No.  Strange  to  sav,  while  denying  the  existence  of  a  Sabbatical 
law,  as  an  ordinance  of  revealed  religion,  he  decidedly  advocates 
the  exju  diency  of  a  ]K'riodical  intermission  of  public  lalnnir.  Not 
only  is  ‘  the  su]»pos(*d  tendency  ’  of  the  observance  admitted  to  Ik; 
pHsl,  hut  its  l>eneficial  tendency  is  adduced  as  a  reason  for  its 
being  politically  enforcc*d,  although  it  is  held  to  furnish  no  ]K)r- 
tion  of  evidence  in  favour  of  its  Divine  authority.  The  Sabbath 
is  confessedly  an  invaluable  blessing,  but  we  are  not  indebted  for 
it  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity ;  it  is  not  the  ordinance  of  the 
Divine  wistlom.  Such  is  substantially  the  representation  of  the 
Writer. 

‘  It  is  manifest  he  says,  '  that,  apart  from  all  considcnitions  of  its 
religious  obligation,  the  *  ohstTvance  of  a  clay  of  public  rest  ccmfeni  a 
^er)  valuable  privilep*  on  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  regtdar 
recurrence  c»f  a  clay  of  relaxation  from  the  exhausting  lalMmrs  c»f  life,  is 
g^cTUly  conducive  both  to  Isnlily  health  and  to  mental  vigemr:  it 
k'Kktens,  by  the  prosjiect  it  affords  of  a  temiKirary  cessation  of  uniiiter- 
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mitting  application,  the  Ininlcn  which  the  labourinj,?  man  is  oblij^ 
daily  to  l)«»ar,  while  it  alleviatt‘s  the  futipie  of  all  thosi*  wearisome  avo- 
cutions  in  which  the  hulk  of  munkiml  tiiul  it  necessarv  to  enpigt'.  To 
all  who  are  thus  circumstanced,  it  is  an  uns|>eakal)le  s;itisfaction  to 
jMiHsess  the  privilej^e  <»f  at  all  times  hstkiiig  forward  to  a  jxHut  at  which 
they  may  Mis|H‘ml  their  exertions,  and  recruit  their  exhausted  jH)Wers; 
it  ner\*CH  them  f»»r  vij^orous  and  |HTsevering  application,  tt>  know  that 
the  day  which  they  can  ndl  their  own  will  sln^rtlv  return,  in  which 
they  may  a^iin  re|><ise  from  the  fatiguing  lal)ours  of*  the  week,  and  en- 
jov  endearing;  intercourst*  with  their  families  and  friends.  A  day  of 
this  kind,  it  is  obvious,  affords  numerous  opjH»rt  uni  tit's,  not  only  for 
the  natund  exercist*  of  the  social  affect  ions,  and  for  all  the  enjiwments 
of  domestic  intercourse,  !)ut  also  ft»r  mental  cultivation,  and  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  jjeneral,  as  well  as  religious  knowledj^':  and  it  c;innot  Ik* 
doiibtetl,  that  if  these  opp<»rtunities  In*  judiciously  employed,  they  must 
cttiuluct*  jjreatlv  to  the  projjress  of  stK’iety  in  civilization,  and  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  every  kind  of  valuable  inf(»rmati(»n,  as  well  as  to  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  general  conditi<in  of  the  human  race.’  pp.  !1,  1. 

*  It  is  ^r.itifvin^;  to  have  it  in  our  jKiwer  to  remark,  that,  though  there 
has  lonjj  prevailed  a  j^reat  diversity  of  o])inion  respi*ctinjx  the  observance 
of  a  wet'kly  <lay  of  rest,  consideretl  as  a  relijjimis  c»bli«^ation,  all  |mrties 
sn'in  cordially  to  unite  in  aiiprovinj;  of  the  civil  enforivment  of  a  ]>e- 
rifMlical  intermission  of  public  lalsnir.  Instead  of  it  bein^  desirable  to 
pnK'ure  a  rejM*al  of  the  statutes  now  in  force,  which  enjoin  an  observance 
of  Sundav,  it  is  deserviiijj  of  si*rious  consideration,  whether  a  revisal  of 
the  existing  statutes,  with  a  view  to  remeilv  their  ]iartial  o|)eration, 
and  to  increaM*,  in  various  ways,  their  efhcicncy,  would  not  be  highly 
eXjH'dient.’  p. 

'rhis  is  very  good,  so  far  .as  it  goes ;  and  we  fervently  wish  the 
Writer  were  warrantixl  in  his  representation,  that  ‘  all  ]>arties  seem 
‘  cordially  to  unite  in  approving  of  the  ririi  enforcement  of  a  day 
‘  of  rest.'  Unhappily,  the  fact  is  notoriously  diflerent.  Neither 
among  those  who  hohl  tlie  religious  obligation  of  the  Sahhath, 
nor  among  those  wlio  eoiitend  for  the  observance  on  other  grounds, 
is  there  found  this  general  consent  as  to  the  jirovincc  tif  the  Le¬ 
gislature.  And  assurtxlly  the  Writer's  lalmurs  will  very  little 
contribute  to  promote  a  general  conviction  in  favour  of  the  civil 
enforcement  of  the  dav.  To  recur,  then,  to  the  design  and  end 
of  his  publication, — if  the  Sabbath  he  a  Inmefit,  and  its  civil  en- 
fora'ment  he  desirable,  how  has  it  hap|H'ned  that  a  Writer  con- 
vineiNl  of  this,  should  have  tasked  himself  to  compose,  and  felt 
Knind  to  pid>lish,  a  work,  the  tendency,  nay,  the  lalKuired  object 
ot  which  IS,  to  destroy  all  reg.ard  and  reverence  for  the  day  as  a 
religious  Institution."  'I'he  inconsistency  of  such  a  proceeding* 
is  not  to  Ik*  explained  by  referring  it  to  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  Ot  the  two  opinions  or  conclusions  adopt(*d  bv  the  present 
Writer,  one  is,  that  the  nuKleni  Sabbath  is  an  institution  greatly 
ixinducive  to  the  general  melioration  of  the  human  race,  an  in- 
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raluablc  privilege  to  the  communitv,  and  one  wbicli  claims  to  be 
enforced  l>y  the  civil  |>ower  :  the  other  is,  that  the  whole  Ohristian 
world  have  lahiuired  under  a  delusion  in  sup]>osing  that  any  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  this  inestiinahle  Inslilution  can  he  derivetl 
from  the  word  of  (iod.  In  a  ])erson  holding  the  latter  opinion, 
it  would  obviously  he  wrong  and  dishonest,  to  advance  or  to 
ct)untenance  any  argument  drawn  from  religious  considerations, 
and  w  hich  he  must  deem  fallacious,  in  favour  of  the  former  posi- 
tion,  that  the  Sabbath  is  nevertheless  worthy  to  Ik*  observed. 
Yet,  one  might  naturally  liave  expected  that  such  a  Writer's  main 
anxiety  would  he,  to  establish,  on  what  he  deems  the  true  grounds, 
a  principle  of  so  much  ]>ractical  importance,  and,  if  |>ossil)le,  to 
place  the  advantages  of  the  Sabbath  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  its 
ohservance  should  not  require  to  l)e  enforced  by  any  unsound  or 
fallacious  arguments.  While  scnipulously  abstaining  from  em¬ 
ploying  error  as  an  auxiliary,  the  Writer  was  hound  to  shew  him¬ 
self  chiefly  bent  iqmn  establishing  what  he  admits  as  truth  by  a 
train  of  independent  argument.  ‘  I  am  unable,  for  sueh  and  such 
‘  reasons it  might  have  l>een  said,  ‘  to  concur  with  those  worthy 
‘  theologians  who  contend  for  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Lonfs 
‘  Day  ;  hut,  lH*ing  as  deeply  convinced  as  they  are,  of  the  cx|>e- 
‘  diency  of  such  an  Institution,  I  have  com|K)sed  the  ensuing 
‘  treatise  in  order  to  illustrate  the  political  wisdom  of  enforcing  a 
‘  day  of  rest.'  Hy  a  volume  written  with  this  object  and  in  thi.s 
spirit,  the  Author  might  have  laid  the  public  under  no  small  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  and  widely  as  we  should  still  have  diHered  from  him, 
we  should  have  hailed  him  as  an  auxiliary.  did  not  his 

work  assume  this  shape  ?  Why  has  he  given  us  only  two  meagre 
paragraphs  in  support  of  the  Institution  he  ap])rove8,  and  written 
nearly  .‘ioo  pages  to  disprove  its  religious  obligation?  Why  so 
nuich  more  zeal  to  demolish  a  fallacious  argument  in  favour  of  a 
go(Kl  conclusion,  than  to  establish  that  conclusion  on  iK'ttcr 
premises?  llow  comes  a  religious  Incpiirer  to  Ik*  so  acute  and 
energetic  in  exposing  the  delusions  of  the  pious,  and  so  lukewarm 
in  advocating  the  interests  of  public  nuirality  ?  'I'he  l>ook  is,  on 
tile  Author's  own  princi])les,  a  moral  absurdity  :  for  the  whole 
tenor  of  it  is  at  direct  war  with  the  only  practical  conclusion  which 
is  distinctly  announced ;  namely,  that  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be 
observed.  In  this,  he  agrees  with  those  who  maintain  the  reli¬ 
gious  obligation,  although  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  by  quite 
another  process  ;  but  in  the  'Freatise  itself,  the  point  of  agrei*ment 
is  scarcely  adverted  to,  and  the  points  of  difference  are  exclusively 
dwelt  upon.  Had  the  Spirit  of  Truth  guided  the  Author's  inquii*}', 
would  not  the  case  have  been  reverse*cl  ? 

In  expressing  ourselves  thus  strongly  as  to  the  radical  defect  of 
the  work,  we  must  lH*g  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  insinuating  an 
hn|K'achment  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  Writer.  We 
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Ik’Hcvc  him  to  Ik*  in  cTr«)r,  uiul  that  error  has  Wiiuleil  his  eyes  to 
the  nature  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  We  shall  endeavour 
]>reKently  to  trace  that  errt»r  to  its  lirst  principle  ;  hut  we  have 
deenu'il  it  iin|K)rtant  to  shew,  that  we  are  justifiinl  in  demanding 
ot*  a  writer  who  steps  forward  to  assail  established  and  cherished 

I>rincipleK,  what  he  has  to  offer  us  in  compensation, — what  iK'iiefil 
le  projHises  t(»  confer.  If  this  he  called  prejudice,  it  is  a  salutary 
anil  conservative  prejudice,  injurious  only  when  it  leads  us  to  re¬ 
sist  the  clear  light  of  evidence.  Ihit  'Fruth  always  l)ears  cre¬ 
dentials.  Miraculous  credentials  were  necessary  to  render  those 
inexcusahle  who  rejected  the  Divine  "Feacher*;  and  the  cre¬ 
dentials  of  iRMieficent  practical  tendency  are  still  rwjuired  to  au¬ 
thenticate  dogmatic  instruction.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  purest 
love  of  truth,  the  soundest  philosojdiy,  warrants  the  ])recaulion  of 
entering  u|H>n  a  pro|K»siHl  inquiry,  under  the  proffered  guidance 
of  a  stranger,  with  a  very  distinct  appreciation  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  which  his  reasonings  are  iiUendtHl  to  conduct  us,  or 
would  infallihly  lead.  Now  the  plain  consequences  of  what  this 
volume  holds  up  as  truths  are, — that  sahlmth -breaking  cannot  l)e 
regarded  as  among  our  national  sins  which  call  for  repentance ; — 
that  the  breach  of  the  I'ourth  ('ommandment  is  no  offence  against 
either  (IihI  or  man,  not  involving  the  disregard  of  any  moral  or 
religious  obligation ; — that  w  hat  may  more  truly  Ik*  regarded  as  a 
national  sin,  is,  the  teaching  the  ]>eople  to  re|H'at  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  under  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  are  binding  ujxm 
('hristiaiiH,  whereas  they  are  ‘  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
‘  of  ('hristian  liberty  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  Sahhath 
ranks  in  fact  among  ‘  pious  frauds,'  which,  with  other  errors  of 
Komanism,  are  at  all  hazards  to  Ik*  discountenanced  ; — and  that 
the  Divalogne  ought  therefore  to  Ik*  erased  from  the  walls  of  every 
Christian  church.  'Fhe  Writer  cannot  accuse  us  of  over-stating 
the  plain  con 81*1] uences  of  the  o])inioits  he  has  so  zealously  advo- 
catnl ;  and  he  is  too  honest  and  ingennoiis  to  wish  us  to  conceal 
them.  Nay,  we  give  him  this  advantage  in  stating  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  paradox  he  undertakes  to  prove,  before  w  e  enter  u|H>n 
the  examination  of  his  arguments  ;  that  a  presumption  is  afforded, 
hy  the  very  startling  nature  of  these  consequences,  in  favour  of 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  evidence  which  has  led  the  Writer  to 
embrace  them.  How  strong  must  Ik*  the  reasons,  how  worthy  of 
In'ing  attentivelv  listeneil  to  and  seriously  weighed,  which  he  has 
to  bring  forward  in  sup)K)rt  of  such  unpromising  truths! 

Hut  what  if  those*  reasons  are  notliing  lK*tter  than  pure  ne- 
g.ntions, — nothing  more  than  the  allegt*d  insufliciency  of  proof  in 
t.ivour  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  day, — nothing  more  than 
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the  Writer's  mere  opinion^  that  the  eviilenco  usually  rclicnl  upc>n 
is  uiisiaistaetory  !  4'hat  this  is  the  fact,  will  Ik?  seen  frum  a  brief 
analvsis  of  his  argument. 

Ill  tlie  first  st'etion,  the  \Vriter  insists  u|>on  the  iin]>ortancc  of 
distinguishing  ‘  the  ^nditical  ri'guhition  of  a  uerimlical  intermission 
‘  of  ])ul»Iie  lalniur,  trom  the  Law  of  the  Saldmth  viewinl  as  a  Di- 

*  vine  Institution.'  ‘  All  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  whether 

*  of  religious  l)elief  or  of  religious  duty,  Ik’Ioii^,  as  sueh,  to  the 
‘  Divine  government,  and  are  Ix'yond  tne  cognizanee  of  human 
‘  legislation.  Men's  aetions  are  proiier  subjects  of  human  legis- 
‘  laiion :  their  religious  Indief  lies  hi*tween  liod  and  their  own 

*  einiseienees.’  These  axioms,  we  need  not  say,  are  with  us  ad¬ 
mitted  jirineijdes ;  and  we  fully  concur  with  the  Writer,  in  the 
|H»sition,  that  ‘  although  the  observance  of  a  weekly  day  of  public 
‘  rest  was  ])rohal)ly  viewed  by  the  civil  legislature,  at  the  iH'riod 
‘  of  its  enactment,  as  a  religious  obligation,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
‘  sihle  that  it  can  ever  Ik?  enforced  as  a  religious  duty  by  the 
‘  sword  of  the  civil  magistracy.'  The  Writer  ])roci*ed8  to  remark, 
that,  ‘  as  every  moral  law  is  from  its  own  nature  obligatory  on  the 
‘  human  race,  all  civil  enactments  which  are  founded  on  the 
‘  principles  of  truth  and  equity,  must  in  one  sense  l)c  Imth  laws 
‘  of  (lod  and  of  man  — that  these  ]>rinciple8  ‘  are  with  manifest 

*  ])ropriety  recognized  by  the  legislature  of  every  civilized  na- 
‘  tion  — and  he  further  admits,  that  if  the  regulation  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  a  day  of  rest  he  considered  as  conducive  to  the 
well-lR'ing  of  the  community,  ‘  there  can  he  no  reasonable  ol>- 
‘  jection  advanced  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  regulation,  or 
‘  to  its  general  enforcement  by  magisterial  authority.'  Hut  the 
|»oint  at  which  he  starts  off  from  us,  is  this.  He  thinks  that  the 
civil  Legislature  is  warranted  in  assuming  certain  moral  (»hligations 
which  are  founded  u|>on  the  will  of  (iod,  and  which  are  called 
principles  of  truth  and  I'quity,  hut  that  it  is  not  warranURi  in  as¬ 
suming  certain  other  moral  obligations  which  arc  distinguishable 
as  rvli^inus.  The  Legislature  may  asaumc  that  |)eijury  is  a 
crime,  or,  in  other  words,  that  every  man  is  morally  Imund  to 
sjH’ak  the  truth  ;  hut  it  may  not  assume  that  there  is  a  Ciod  ;  that 
man  is  religiously  hound  to  worship  Him  ;  and  that  he  claims  to 
l>e  protectetl  in  the  discharge  of  that  obligation.  And  why  may 
not  this  lie  assumed  by  the  civil  Legislature  ?  Not  because  any 
rational  doubt  can  exist  u|)on  the  subject,  hut  Iwcausc  there  arc 
H)mc  certain  truths,  it  seems,  which  the  civil  Legislature  is  Imund 
no/  /(I  know  ;  among  which  truths  are,  tlie  being  and  the  re¬ 
vealed  will  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe*,  and  the  pri- 
niary,  universal  obligations  of  His  creatures  !  We  must  transcrilK? 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  attempU*d  to  shew  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  assumption,  on  the  ])art  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  religious 
obligation  of  keeping  a  Sabbath. 
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*  It  U  to  bi*  olmTvecl,  tliat  if  the  iiH«iiinj)tioiiH  referml  to  />«•  expressed 
in  the  statute they  Ik*  UMil^netl  as  the  ground  of  its  enactment,  and 
as  the  reuM4in  for  its  In'ing  enforct*d,  it  will  Ik*  dithcult  to  justify  the  law 
on  the  princi|)les  t>f  sound  government,  or  to  defend  it  tnnn  the  charge 
of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  private  conscience.  The  intriKluction  of 
u  religiiOiH  diK'trine  into  a  jMilitiad  enactment,  and  an  assumption  that 
all  the  memlK'rs  of  the  State  r(*i*ogni7.e  the  tibligation  implied  in  it^ 
Mvm  to  Ik*  inconsistent  alike  with  the  principles  of  religious  freedom,  and 

with  all  corni't  views  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  civil  legislation . 

In  every  fri*<*  government,  where  there  are  no  civil  distinctions  made 
on  acoHint  of  men's  different  religious  opinions,  it  must  Ik*  alike  un¬ 
just  and  inconsistent,  to  assume  the  ohlipition  of  a  ci»ntroverted  re¬ 
ligious  d4K*trine  as  a  j)ro|K*r  reason  for  the  enactment  of  a  civil  statute. 
It  is  obvious,  that  every  inemlK'r  of  the  State,  who  dissents  from  the 
d<K*trine  on  which  this  obligation  is  founded,  has  a  just  reason  of  coin- 

Iilaint,  that  he  is  milled  u]>on  to  give  his  cons4‘nt  to  the  enactment  of  a 
aw  which  im|ilies  the  existence  of  a  religious  diK'trine  to  whicli  he  is 
conscientiously  o|){Ntsed.  To  ground  the  law  of  the  sabl>ath  as  a  |)o- 
litical  regulation,  upon  an  antecedent  religious  obligation,  would  not 
Ik*  felt  to  Ik*  any  grievance,  so  long  as  all  the  memlH*rs  of  the  Slate  ad¬ 
mitted  the  existence  of  this  oblipuion  ;  (although  even  then,  the  legis¬ 
lature  would  ap|H'ar  to  be  transgressing  the  limits  of  its  legitimate 
jurisdiction  ;)  but  so  soon  as  any  individual  meiulM'r  cif  the  State  dis- 
wnted  from  the  (hK'trine  <»u  which  this  obligation  was  founded,  the 
ground  «»n  which  the  law  rested,  would,  as  repirded  him,  bo  wholly 
subverted,  and  the  enactment  would  necessarily  lH*come  an  (Klious  in- 
terfer»*uce  with  the  rights  of  private  conscience.*  pp.  14 — 1(>. 

It  would  lead  us  t(K>  far  from  our  present  subject,  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  the  Writer's  }K>litieal  theory,  which  correspmds 
to  nothing  in  history,  in  fact,  or  in  reason.  His  implied  notions 
of  social  rights,  involve  assumptions  of  the  most  extravagant  de- 
W'ription,  and  which  would  render  every  species  of  government  a 
imHlifieation  of  injustice,  b'.ven  the  American  tlicory  of  free  go¬ 
vernment  dcH's  not  affect  to  concede  to  each  social  unit  this  hy|>o- 
thetieal  share  of  legislative  |K>wer,  that  would  entitle  him  to  Ik* 
calli*<l  mKm  to  give  his  consent  to  the  very  wording  of  every  enact¬ 
ment.  Neither  civil  nor  religious  lilH*rty  de|H'nds  for  its  existence 
ujKm  such  im|H)ssihle  and  al>surd  conditions.  *rhe  intrinluction  of 
a  religious  dtK'trine  into  a  |K>litical  enactment  may  not  he,  in  most 
cast's,  e\|H'tlient ;  hut  that  it  infringes  upon  religious  lilH*rty,  the 
Writer  lias  not  even  attempted  to  shew  :  he  seems  to  have  deemed 
it  st*lf.evident,  whereas  it  is  not  even  a  ]dausihle  fallacy.  The 
existence  of  Satan  may  Ih'  viewi*<l  as  a  religious  doctrine,  and  it 
is  one  which  is  assuuuHl  in  certain  forms  of  legal  indictment. 
Whether  this  he  e\]H'<lient  or  not,  will  the  Writer  pretend  to  say, 
that  the  n*ligious  fret'dom  of  the  suhji'ct  is  trenchetl  u]>on  hy  this 
language  ?  The  iminort.ality  of  the  soul  is  a  religious  doctrine : 
would  an  assumption  that  all  the  memliers  of  the  State  recognize 
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the  ohlijjation  implied  in  it,  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
religious  freetlom  ?  Hut  the  Writer  may  claim  to  qualify  bis  |k>- 
sition,  as  referring  to  a  contrm^erteii  religious  doctrine,  and  to  iu 
ininHluetion  as  a  reason  for  the  enactment  of  a  civil  statute.  We 
admit  that  the  case  is  hardly  supposable,  in  which  this  would  be 
either  pro|)cr  or  expetlient.  Hut  tne  question  is,  wliether  the  re¬ 
ferring  to  such  a  reason  for  the  enactment,  the  statute  being  in 
itself  recommendetl  by  political  wisdom,  would  be  an  injustice,  an 
injur)'  to  any  membiTs  of  the  community,  as  an  intringement 
ujK>n  the  principles  of  religious  freedom.  What  religious  doc¬ 
trine  is  not  controverted  ?  Christianity  itself  is  controverted  by 
the  'Furk,  the  Jew,  and  the  Infidel.  To  assume  the  obligations 
wliich  it  involves,  would  then,  it  seems,  lie  ‘  an  odious  interiiTence 
‘  with  the  rights  of  private  conscience’!  Truly,  this  style  of  rea¬ 
soning  can  tend  only  to  bring  the  rights  of  conscience  into  ques¬ 
tion.  by  making  them  seem  so  indefinite,  so  exorbitant,  and  so 
arbitrary  as  to  lie  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  society. 

If  the  Government  or  Legislature  requires  me  to  profess  to  l)e- 
licve  wbat  1  do  not  believe,  all  persons  will  admit  that  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  right  of  conscience;  but  strange  and  monstrous  in- 
dml  is  the  position,  that  the  (ioverninent  must  not  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  I  do  not  Indie ve, — must  not  take  for  grantetl  matters 
of  common  lielief  and  general  recognition,  from  which  /  dissent. 
Vet,  the  Writer's  argument  comes  to  this.  He  is  not  quarrelling 
with  the  enactment  on  the  ground  of  its  being  itself  an  infringe¬ 
ment  u])on  lilierty,  or  of  its  requiring  more  than  the  State  has  a 
right  to  ordain  ;  for  he  admits,  that  to  command  a  cessation  from 
public  lalmur,  comes  within  the  province  of  the  civil  l^egislature, 
and  that  ‘  men  arc  unquestionably  bound  to  comjdy  witli  the  ob- 
‘  scrvancc  as  the  law  of  the  land.’  Few  |K'rsons  will  agree  with 
him  on  this  last  point,  who  adofit  his  notions  of  religious  liberty. 
Hut  the  grievance  of  which  he  complains,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  ))rinciples  of  religious  freedom,  is  simply  the  exjircssion  of  any 
religious  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  from  which  an 
individual  memher  of  the  State  may  dissent !  That  a  legislative 
IhhI)'  should  presume  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  mcm- 
IxTs  of  the  community  recognize  the  religious  obligation  of  keci)- 
iug  the  Ten  Commandments,  is,  we  learn,  utterly  incompatible 
with  all  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  civil  legislation. 
The  said  Legislature  may,  if  it  so  please,  enact  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  as  a  imlitical  regulation  on  the  ground  of  social 
utility  ;  hut  all  religious  obligations  must  be  carefully  kept  out 
of  sight  in  legislative  enactments,  or  there  is  an  end  of  religious 
liberty !  Even  the  fact,  that  the  Sabbath  has  lieen  recc^isc'd 
by  the  common  consent  of  Christians,  is  not  to  be  whispered 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  since  this  would  be  an  infringe- 
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meiU  u|H)n  the  sensitiveness  of*  private  conscience.  Can  any 
hition  lie  more  monstrous?  As  advocates  of  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liUrty^  we  must  protest  against  their  K'ing 
held  answerahle  for  consetjuences  or  inferences  of  so  glaring  ab¬ 
surdity. 

If  the  regulation  of  enforcing  tlie  observance  of  a  day  of  rest, 
Ih'  considered  as  eoiulueive  to  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
there  can  l»e  no  reas4>nal>le  objection,  we  are  told,  against  the 
legislative  enactment  of  such  a  regulation,  or  against  its  general 
enforcement  by  magisterial  authority.  Hut  what  clearer  right  has 
the  legislative  btnly  to  assume  the  political  doctrine,  that  a  day 
of  rest  is  necessary  to  the  well-ln'ing  of  the  community,  than  it 
has  to  assume  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  antecedent  religious 
obligation  ?  'I'he  one  is  just  as  controvertible  a  doctrine  as  the 
other ;  and  with  none,  in  fact,  has  the  political  e\j)ediency  of 
tdiscrving  a  day  of  rest  ever  a])]>eared  to  have  much  weight,  who 
have  denied  its  moral  obligation.  'I'lie  interference  of  the  Le- 
gislature  in  enforcing  the  Sabbath  on  the  ground  of  public  utility, 
w«>uld  Ih'  resented  <|uite  as  warmly,  and  with  more  decency,  than 
its  enforcement  as  a  law  of  morality.  Yet,  tliis  Writer  maintains, 
that  *  the  attempt  to  increase  the  authority  and  stability  of  the 
‘  law,  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  exj>edicncy  of  the  regulation 
‘  as  its  projHT  foundation,  and  to  substitute  a  religious  doctrine 

*  as  the  pro]HT  ground  on  which  it  ought  to  rest, — is  ohviou6ly 
‘  to  remove  it  fnnn  a  foundation  of  rocK,  and  to  jdace  it  on  one  of 
‘  saml.'  'I'his  language  is  Imrroweil  from  Dr.  Whately;  only, 
his  nu  k  is  of  different  formation  :  not  ex}K‘diency,  hut  ^  the  fKtwer 
‘  of  the  ChurvhC — not  this  Writer's  sand-stone,  hut  Homan  tufa, 
'riic  one  is  s|H'aking  of  the  religious,  the  other  of  the  political 
obligation ;  hut  they  unite  in  the  confident  allegation,  that  the 
Decalogue  is  nothing  better,  in  comparison,  than  a  foundation  of 
saml.  'I'his  sounds  verv  much  like  im]>iety,  hut  our  readers 
will  rcct»llcct  that  these  Writers  have  adopted  the  Indief,  that 
the  'I'cn  ('ommandments  have  Inm  ahrogatinl.  Were  this  in- 
dctsl  the  case,  we  wish  to  Ih'  infornuHl,  mHm  what  foundation 
t»f  HH-k,  the  expediency  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  a  seventh 
<lav,  rather  than  an  eighth  or  a  tenth,  can  Ik'  placed.  If  the 
juAgt'inent  of  the  1  .egislature  uikui  this  point  lie  ‘the  only  tenable 

*  footing  uixm  which  a  municipal  law  of  this  nature  can  ever 
‘  consistently  Ik‘  placed,'  and  the  matter  is  one  of  mere  ‘  option 

*  and  ex|H'<hency,'  by  what  process  of  reasoning  sliall  it  be  esta- 
hlisluHl,  that  the  wclI-lH’ing  of  the  community  will  lie  Ix'st  pro- 
motiMl  by  fixing  u|>on  one  ilay  in  seven,  and  that  one  day  of 
the  wtH'k  the  first  ?  No  doubt,  most  ingi'iiious  reasons  could 
Ih'  found  for  making  the  day  of  rest  occur  every  tenth  day,  or 
for  altering  the  Sabbath  from  Sunday  to  Weilnesday.  Were  this 
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clt'oinoil  convenient  and  exjxHlicnt,  according  to  this  Writer,  there 
would  Ih*  no  rational  objection  against  the  cliange.* 

And  yet,  ‘  it  is  readily  admittwl,'  lie  says,  ‘  that  no  human 
‘  |H»wer,  whetlier  of  the  Church  or  the  State,  can  originate  or  set 
‘  aside  a  Divine  institution.  Whether,  however,  a  weekly  Sab- 
*  l)ath  continues,  under  the  Christian  dis))ensation,  to  Ite  a  Divine 
^  institution,  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  doubtful  disputation, 

^  on  which  it  seems  very  unnatural  to  think  that  civil  govem- 
‘  ments  ought  to  lie  callcil  u]K>n  to  deliver  an  opinion.'  Neverthe¬ 
less,  civil  governments  arc  called  upon  to  act,  in  the  very  matter 
ill  which  tliey  ought  not,  it  seems,  to  have  an  opinion.  They 
have  to  determine  whether  they  shall  enforce  or  set  aside — there 
is  no  alternative — what  is,  in  its  nature  and  origin,  a  Divine  in¬ 
stitution,  and  is  still  held  to  lie  such  hy  the  vast  mi^jority  of  the 
liest  informed  and  pious  niemhers  of  the  community.  Silence, 
the  (ioveninient  may  maintain  on  such  a  |H)int ;  it  may  decline 
the  recognition  in  words  of  the  ‘  theological  dogma hut  neu¬ 
trality  is  impracticable.  And  if  the  legislative  enactment  lie 
really  determined  hy  the  fact,  or  hy  the  common  lielief  in  the 
fact,  that  the  Sabbath  is  of  Divine  ap|>ointment,  then  the  con- 
(Talment  of  the  reason,  the  pretence  that  ex}>ediency  alone  has 
determined  the  law,  is  a  useless  aflectation  of  irreligion.  It  is 
plain,  after  all,  that  the  concession  is  made  to  religion,  hut  that 
the  politician  is  ashamed  of  it,  and  wishes  to  find  an  excu.se  for 
it  in  the  utility  of  the  Institution ;  although,  hut  for  the  religious 
ohligation,  its  utility  would  never  have  been  thought  of.  Is  hy- 
jxKTisy  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  free  government  ? 

If  whether  the  Sabbath  be  a  divine  institution  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  doubtful  disputation,  it  is  at  least  jxtssihie^  that  the 
Divine  law  may  continue  to  be  in  force.  But  let  it  lie  deemed  at 
least  su])|H>sahle,  and  let  our  op{)onent  for  a  moment  grant,  that 
no  doul)t  existed  on  the  subject ;  we  wish  to  know  whether,  in 
that  case,  the  government  of  a  country  would  lie  at  liberty  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  institution  as  one  of  Divine  appointment,  and 
to  assume  the  moral  obligation  arising  out  of  it,  as  the  reason  of 
a  civil  enactment.  What  would  he  the  duty  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  were  unquestioned,  that  a  law  which  no  human  |K)wer 
can  set  aside,  is  still  in  force?  Our  opjKment  will  perhaps  admit, 
that  no  wrong  would  then  Ik?  done,  no  grievance  could  be  felt,  by 
grounding  the  ]K)litical  enactment  on  the  relij^ious  obligation. 
And  yet,  if  the  nature,  and  objects,  and  proper  limits  of  legisla¬ 
tion  forbid  the  taking  cognizance  of  a  religious  obligation  that  is 
doubtful,  they  would  not  the  less  preclude  all  direct  cognizance  of 

*  We  wish  that  the  Writer  had  given  his  authority  for  attributing 
*uch  sentiments  to  Tindal  and  C'alvin.  The  language  of  the  latter,  in 
his  ‘  InKtitutes/  warrants  no  such  representation. 
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imc  that  was  unequivocal  and  certain.  Its  being  doubtful  or  not, 
can  really' make  no  diHcrence  in  the  business.  Whether  the  (io. 
vemment  jissumes  that  which  is  certain,  or  that  which  is  only 
urohable,  the  assumption  can  no  more  infringe  upon  religious 
liberty  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other  :  only  it  is  supported  by 
a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  evidence.  If  the  object  of  the 
enactment  falls  within  the  province  of  the  I  legislature,  and  the 
enactment  itself  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  s(K'iety,  shall  it  he 
constnuHl  into  ah  offence,  that  the  (tovernment  conceived  itself  to 
l>e  theri'in  acting  in  conformity  to  the  revealed  will  of  (ickI? 
Would  not  a  mere  probability  that  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  is  bind¬ 
ing,  l>e  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  daring  to  set  it  aside  ;  sufficient 
evidence,  or  rational  probability,  In'ing  all  that  is  attainable  in  a 
thousand  cases  that  call  for  practical  decision?  If  the  Legislature 
affi'cUnl  to  create  a  new  religious  obligation,  this  would  indeed  lie 
to  infringe  upon  the  Divine  prerogative,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
conscience ;  but,  in  simply  ret'ogniaing  a  religious  obligation  as  the 
justification  of  its  own  procedure, — as  the  highest  reason,  though 
not  the  only  one,  which  n'commends  the  enactment  to  compliance, — 
even  if  that  obligation  Ih.'  ambiguous  or  imaginary,  it  leaves  every 
man  in  undisturlKni  |>os8ession  of  his  convictions  as  to  the  ante- 
calent  obligation  ;  ri'quiring,  not  his  faith  in  the  reasons,  but  his 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  enactment.  Surely,  then, 
to  cpiarrel  with  the  reasons,  Iwcause  we  happen  to  dissent  from 
them,  displays  not  a  little  unreasonableness  on  the  part  of  those 
who,  after  all,  approve  of  the  law.  Again,  we  say,  let  not  the 
principles  of  religious  lilKTty  l>e  held  answerable  for  these  refine¬ 
ments  of  |)olemical  jealousy,  which,  followinl  out  to  their  full  ex¬ 
tent,  would  make  it  incom|)atible  with  a  free  toleration  of  religious 
opinions,  for  aiiovernment  to  profess  itself  Christian,  or  to  afford  the 
slightest  countenance  to  any  measures  for  evangelizing  the  world. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  u|)on  this  |)oint,  Ix-'cause,  l>oth  in 
tmr  country’  and  in  America,  there  have  prevailed  very  extensively, 
even  among  those  who  acknowledge  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Sablvith,  obji'ctions  against  its  legal  enforcement,  jis  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  conscience  •.  *  On  principles  of  an  equality  of 

•  It  apiwars  fn»m  the  Third  Report  of  the  **  (Jeneral  Union  for 
pn»no»ting  the  Ol>M‘r\'iince  of  the  Christian  Sahliath  ”,  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  attempts  which  are  lieing  made  to  effect  a  repeal  of 
the  law  that  requires  the  o|x‘ning  of  |Hi»it-oHices  on  the  Sabbath,  arc 
decriiHl  by  the  op{t4ments,  as  being  ‘  iuomsistent  with  a  friM?  uderation 
of  religious  opinions  ;uid  the  rights  of  man.*  The  Committt'C  hare 
deemed  it  right  to  take  no  |mrt,  officially ^  in  the  application  to  Con- 
greiw  ;  but  they  distinctly  avow,  that,  ‘  with  hundrinls  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow-citixiuis,  all  of  whom  exult  in  the  wise  provision  of  the 
national  charter,  that  no  prefereuoc  ever  be  given  to  any  deno- 
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‘  civil  rights,  ami  the  removal  of  all  civil  distinctions  on  account 

*  of  men's  religious  opinions,'  the  present  Writer  contends  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  American  republican,  ‘  it  must  Ih'  wholly  incon- 
‘  sistent  to  place  the  secular  enactment  which  enjoins  the  observ- 

*  ance  of  a  day  of  public  rest,  on  anv  other  fiHindntion  than  its 
‘recognized  expedienev.'  Many  go  further,  and  say,  it  must  Ik* 
wholly  inconsistent  to  have  any  secular  enactment  at  all  on  the 
subject.  And  certainly,  if  the  principles  of  civil  ix^uality  are  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  assigning  of  religious  reasons  for  the  enactment,  they 
cannot  Ik*  savinl  from  violation  by  the  mere  artifice  of  merging 
those  reasons  in  general  ex|H'diency.  We  liavc  endeavouretl  to 
shew,  that  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty  is  involved  in 
the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  common  consent  of 
Christians  rcs|X'cting  it.  \N’ere  it  otherwise,  we  should  say,  that 
the  infringement  upon  religious  lil>erty  would  bo  justified  by  the 
paramount  public  duty,  and  that  no  |)ossible  evil  could  arise  from 
an  infringement  so  l>cncficial.  Hut  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  repre- 
stnt  the  countenance  given  to  an  opinion — su])|X)sing  it  to  Ik?  a 
mere  opinion — by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  as  amounting  to  the 
same  thing  as  an  unjust  preference  of  individuals  on  the  ground 
of  religious  opinion  ?  To  proclaim,  nay,  to  assume,  that  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  binding,  is  to  patronize  a  sect, — to  shew 
an  unjust  partiality  to  the  denomination  who  keep  holy  the  Lord’s 
Day;  — it  is  an  odious  interference  with  the  rights  of  man.  Can 
this  rea.soning  impose  upon  any  one  ? 

We  are  not  contending,  however,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Legislature  to  enforce  either  moral  or  religious  duties  as  such. 
There  are  many  duties  of  the  most  binding  nature,  which  cannot 
Ik*  enforced  by  the  |>ower  of  the  magistrate,  and  crimes  of  deep 
atrocity,  which  human  legislation  cannot  reacli*  Hut  we  main¬ 
tain,  that  moral  and  religious  obligations  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
wise  legislation, — that  they  must  Ik?  assumed  as  such, — and  that 
they  form  the  reason,  though  not  the  legitimate  object,  of  po¬ 
litical  laws.  This  will  scarcely  Ik?  denied  with  regard  to  moral 
obligations;  but  the  present  Writer,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  deny  that  any  moral  obligation  is  connected  with  the  Sabbath. 
In  their  language,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  mere  theological 
dogma ;  and  a  l^licf  in  the  obligation  of  observing  it,  is  derided 
as  worthy  only  of  ‘  weak  and  timid  minds.’  ‘  It  would  undoubt- 
‘  edly  involve  a  moral  wrong,’  it  is  said,  ‘  to  attempt  to  reverse 


mination  of  Christians,' — they  have  considered  the  law  in  question  as 
*  an  unhappy  and  baneful  provision,  an  iiifringi*iiient  on  the  civil  rights 
of  the  ]>eopie,  virtually  excluding  conscientious  men  from  holding  the 
othce,  and  at  the  same  time  |M)uring  contempt  on  the  sacred  law  of 
Heaven^**  Hemember  the  SablMth-day  to  keep  it  holy."  ' 
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*  any  moral  prrco]>t  wlmtovcr';  ‘  nor  can  luitnan  aiuliority  reverse 
‘  the  law  of  the  Sahhalh,  if  it  Ik*  actually  in  force  fnat\  aj*  a  law  of 
‘  heaven.'  Hut  not  onlv  is  this  denied,  hut  it  is  holdly  atlirnied, 
that  the  law  of  the  Sahhath  never  was  a  moral  ]»recej)t,  and  has 
no  foundation  in  ‘  the  nature  of  things.'  'I'he  following  passage 
will  shew  that,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  ‘rash  and 
‘  unlH'seeming  dogmatism',  the  Writer  sometimes  forgets  himself, 
and  l>ecomes  both  dogmatical  and  Hip])ant. 

*  Thev  who  can  acquiesce  in  the  extraordinary  dogma,  that  one 
]Hirtion  of  time  is  more  holy  in  iis  nature  than  another,  are  mt  douht 
at  |)crfect  liberty  to  act  on  their  own  convictions  «*f  religious  truth  and 
duty  ;  hut  it  seems  very  unreasonuhle,  that  this  apparently  incredihle 
notion  should  la*  forced  ujion  others,  whose  minds,  it  may  Im',  are  tiMi 
logicmlly  constructeil  to  allow  them  to  acquiesi'e  in  its  accuracy.  And 
it  *t*ems  to  Ik*  es|H‘cially  unreasonable,  that  civil  governments  should 
Im'  cnlletl  uj>on  to  ackiiowleilge  its  correctness  and  ohligation,  on  the 
IxMialty  of  iMMiig  tlenoiinml  as  vile  Atheists,  who  presume  to  opjHise 
the  eternal  monil  laws  t>f  the  Deity. 

*  The  error  of  omfounding  laxiple’s  own  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
duty  with  the  law  itsidf,  and  of  condemning,  on  the  ground  (»f  this 

tirivate  interpretation,  every  action  of  others  which  is  not  sanctioned 
))*  it,  constitutes  the  very  esseiuv  of  intolerance,  and  has  long  la*en  the 
fruitful  source  <»f  iunumiTahle  fiirms  of  unchristian  usurpation  and 
spiritual  opprt'ssion.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  represent  the  law,  “  Thou 
Hiialt  not  Ktnd,*'  and  an  injunction  to  s;inctifv  a  determinate  |M»rtion  of 
time,  as  laws  alike  eternal  and  immutable  in  their  ohlipition.  The 
former  is  a  mond  duty,  In'ing  founded  on  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  its 
obligation  is  reo»gnizeil  by  the  human  conscience,  iiulejK'iident  of  any 
siHvific  enactment.  The  latter  is  a  positive  law,  Ih*c;iusc  it  derives  its 
ohligation  wholly  fnun  the  promulpitioii  of  an  express  pn'cs'pt.  The 
one  is  commandetl  Imh'uusc  it  is  right  ;  the  other  is  right  solely  In'cnuse 
it  is  commanded.  This  distinction  lietween  the  t>o>itive  character  of 
the  law  of  the  saihhath,  and  the  moral  nature  of. all  laws  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  love  of  (rml  and  our  neighUmr,  is  one  of  the 
principal  {xiints  on  which  the  cxmtroversy  regarding  the  jK'rjietuity  of 
the  sahUitical  law  hinges.'  pp.  22,  2^1. 

’’rhe  enror  ‘  of  confounding  pi'ople's  own  interpretation  of  the 
‘  law  of  duty  with  the  law  itself',  is  a  very  prevalent  and  mis¬ 
chievous  one;  hut  we  are  at  a  loss  to  |x*rceive  how  this  error  can 
U'  the  essence  of  intolerance.  Wc  must  remind  the  Writer, 
that  intoleranci'  is  an  attribute,  not  of  opinions,  right  or  wrong, 
but  of  the  moral  sentiments.  I'ho  error  ne  siH'aks  of,  may  cloud 
the  judgement  of  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  of  ‘  men  ;  and  it  is 
AsMireilly  the  capit.al  blunder  which  constitutes,  if  not  the  essence, 
the  Iwisis  of  his  own  reastmings.  His  erroneous  inteqiretation  of 
the  Fourth  ('ommandment  is  made  the  pretext  for  impugning  the 
obligation  of  obsiTving  it,  and  for  even  depreciating  the  wis<lom 
<»t  the  Divine  ordinance.  To  atlirm  of  any  Divine  precept,  that  it 
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is  ri^ht,  solely  U'causc  it  is  commandcil,  appears  to  us  most  pres 
sumptuous,  and  almost  amounts  to  saying,  that  the  commana  is 
itseli*  unroasonahle  or  arbitrary.  True,  the  rites  and  institutes  of 
the  Levitieal  law  were  right,  Iwcause  ordaineil  hy  Divine  autho¬ 
rity,  which  was  a  siiflieient  reason  for  observing  them  ;  but  even 
those  ]H>sitive,  temporary,  and  emblematic  onlinances  were  re¬ 
lated  to  laws  eternal  and  immutable,  and  were  not  commanded 
without  a  reason,  or  without  reference  to  an  ulterior  ]mrpo8e.  In 
the  Divine  legislation,  what  is  |M)sitive,  always  rests  u}M)n  what 
is  moral ;  and  to  o])|H)se  |)ositive  laws  to  moral  obligations,  is 
to  oppose  ])articulars  to  generals,  cireumstantials  to  essentials. 
IVe  grant  the  distinction,  but  reject  Imtli  the  terms  of  the  pro|H>- 
sitioiu  and  its  application,  as  grossly  fallacious. 

What  the  Writer  means  by  one  ]H)rtion  of  time's  In'ing  more 
holy  i/i  its  nature  than  another,  we  must  leave  him  to  explain. 
He  is  very  fond  of  the  ])hrasi»,  ‘  the  nature  of  things  \  and  if 
there  are  any  individuals  who  adopt  the  foolish  imagination  he 
.vfHNiks  of,  it  must  Ik'  ))hilosophers  of  his  own  school,  or  such  as, 
with  IMiilo  the  Jew,  dream  tliat  Ciod  chose  the  seventh  day  out 
of  regard  to  the  ])ower  and  virtue  attaching  to  the  mystic  number 
seven.  In  attributing  so  extraordinary  a  dogma  to  those  who 
contend  for  the  moral  nature  of  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
the  Sahliath,  he  is  chargeable  either  with  an  unaccountable  misa)>- 
jirehension  or  a  most  unworthy  artitice.  With  as  much  propriety 
nc  might  deny  the  moral  nature  of  the  second  commandment ; 
and  adopting  Jeremy  llentham's  ex|M)sition  of  it,  as  a  law  against 
sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving, — an  expisition  quite  worthy 
of  ranking  with  the  present  Writer's  interpretation  ot  the  fourth, 
— sneer  at  those  who  can  acquiesce  in  the  extraordinary  dogma, 
that  there  is  any  thing  criminal,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  sculp- 
turing  graven  images.  To  deny  that  the  Fourth  Commandment 
is  one  of  the  laws  ‘  founded  uj)on  the  principles  of  the  love  of 
‘  (ii>d  and  our  neighbour',  is  to  deny  to  the  Decalogue  as  a  whole, 
the  character  and  interpretation  assigned  to  it  by  Our  Lord  him- 
K‘lf,  and  to  reject,  in  wilful  |>erversion  of  the  text,  the  inspired 
comment. 

We  have  elsewhere  cited  the  admission  of  Heylin,  that  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  ‘  moral  as  to  the  duty ',  inasmuch  as 
‘  there  must  lx?  a  time  appointed  for  the  service  of  Gcxl  and 
‘  as  moral,  placed  among  the  'I'en  Commandments,  extending  to 
‘all  mankind'.  Mr.  Ciumey  justly  de8crilK*s  it  as  ‘rendering 
‘  the  regular  worship  of  (iml  practirnhley  hy  breaking  the  train 
‘  of  our  tem]K)ral  pursuits,  and  hy  setting  apart  one  day  in  seven 
‘  for  this  express  ])ur)K)se.'  That  with  ('hristian  men  ‘  every  day 
‘  ought  to  lx?  as  a  sabl)ath-<lay ',  may  lx?  undersUxxl  in  a  goocl 
sense ;  but  taken  literally,  the  assertion  is  both  false  in  itself,  and 
a  cruel  mockery  of  the  hard  condition  of  the  children  of  toil. 

voi..  vii. — v.s.  K  K 
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Yo«,  the  monk  in  the  cloister,  the  philosopher  in  his  closet,  the 
relij^oiis  mystic,  or  the  wealthy  devotee  may,  it  they  pleast*,  k(‘ep 
sablmth  ever)*  day.  Hut  fjo  tell  the  working  man, —  the  |)4mr  |miU 
lid  inmates  of  the  stitiing  manufactory, — the  negro  in  the  planta¬ 
tions,  that  with  them  *  everv'  day  ought  to  l»e  as  a  sahhath  \  (to 
and  tell  them,  that  the  law  of  mercy  which  says,  “  Six  days  shah 
thou  lalioiir,  hut  on  the  seventh  thou  shall  rest ",  is  re|)eah*<l, — 
re|>eale<l  hy  the  compassiimale  Saviour  of  the  world;  —  that  it  be- 
lungt*ti  exclusively  to  a  dis»x'nsation  of  rigcuir  and  severity,  and 
waa  A  tigure  only  of  their  present  hap]>y  condition  of  ]H'r|H*tual 
rest  and  blessedness  under  the  Christian  ilis|)ensation.  (to  and 
tell  them,  that  to  rob  the  master  of  a  shilling,  is  forbidden  hy  the 
eighth  etunmandment :  that  is  still  in  force.  Hut  for  the  muster 
to  rob  the  slave*  of  the  restCioel  has  ordained  for  him, — ot  the  day 
which  is  as  much  his  propeTtv  as  the  land  is  the  pro]H'rty  of  the 
owner,—  is  no  longer  a  crime,  no  longer  involves  any  moral  wrong, 
lH*eause  the  commiindment  which  forbids  this,  is  no  longer  in 
force.  And  let  the  precious  reason  Ih»  added:  the  law  which  for- 
l»ade  one  description  of  robbcr\'  was  a  moral  law  ;  the  law  w  hich 
furlmde  the  other  description  was  a  positive  law  :  the  law  which 
protiH-ts  the  nuistcr  was  moral ;  the  law  which  protects  the  si*rv- 
ant  is  )M»sitive,  and  h.as  nothing  to  do  with  moral  obligation :  the 
law  which  guards  ])ro|HTtv  is  moral ;  the  law  which  provides  a 
time  for  the  worship  of  (1ml,  and  lets  in  the  consolations  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  the  children  of  t4>il  and  o])prt*ssion,  is  |H>sitive — figurative 
— puH'ly  Levitical,  binding  only  in  the  apprehension  of  weak 
and  timid  minds;  and  to  enforce  this  obligation  would  he  an 

*  (mHous  interference  with  the  rights  of  private  conscience.’ 

*  Moral  prtH'cpis,'  according  tt)  Hishop  Huiler,  ‘  are  those  the 

*  reasons  of  which  we  see:  ]x>sitive  prece])t8  are  those  the  reasons 

*  of  which  we  (h»  not  see.  .M4)ral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature 
‘  of  tlie  c.nse  itself ;  jx-sitive  duties  from  external  commands.' 
Will  any  one  ])rctcml  to  say,  that  the  rcas4ins  4>f  the  F4)urth  C4)m- 
maiulment  are  n4»t  to  lx;  seen,  when  the  e.i  /Wie/icg  4»f  such  an  in- 
stituti4)n,  ns  conducive  t4»  the  well-lx'ing  4»f  s4K;ietv,  is  admitUMl 
even  hy  those  who  4lcny  the  nmral  nature  of  the  law  ?  Is  n4>t 
the  nature  4»f  the  case  plain  eiujugh,  that,  hut  for  the  ^'abhath, 
tiu’re  W4ml4i  lx*  for  the  greater  ]x>rtion  4>f  mankind  no  op|x)rtunity 
tor  religi4m  ?  Dr.  Himler,  after  citing  Hislntp  Hutler's  definititm, 
justly  remarks,  that  the  claim  4»f  the  F4>urth  ('4)mman4lment  to 
the  character  4>f  a  nuiral  pri'cvpt  caniuit  lx*  invali4lated  hy  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  ‘  that  there  is  su{X'rH4l4l4'4l  t4i  its  moral  re(|uiremcnts  a 
‘  /xMtfVire  tiiri*cti4m,  simply  IxH'ause  that  jx)sitive  directi4)n  was  ne- 

*  4vssar\’  t4>  gui4le  the  .act  4'f  4»lx*ilience  t4)  the  morality  of  the 
prtHX'pt.'  'The  }H>siiive  regulatiim  is  simply  inten4iiHi  ‘  to  enable 
us  to  secure  the  right  pr4)|H>rti4)n  of  time  for  the  pur|x»se  re- 

‘  4|uirtHl,  and  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  nict*ssary  for  public 
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*  AS  Will  AS  privAto  worship,  so  tlint  wo  niAV  ix'ndor  AinniltAHootis 

*  olKHlionct'  to  the  lioly  pn\v]>t.'  (Four  /.ivVr/rr.v,  &c.  p]».  ‘Mh  1-9.) 
Dr.  W.irillaw  has  some  very  judicious  ohservations  henrin*^  u|>on 
ihe  saiue  ]>oiut.  lie  eommenct's  them  hy  remarkiim,  that  ‘even 

*  t»n  the  su]>pt»siiion  of  its  In'ini^  entirely  positive,  the  eonclusii)n 
‘  aijainsl  the  ]HTmanence  of  the  law  woultl  l»e  tiK)  hasty.' 

‘  It*,  iiuloed,  it  o<mlil  l)c  pnm'd,  that  it  N'lonjretl  to  the  ]wtsitivc  in¬ 
stitutions  jH'cttlinr  to  the  3.hwwi»r  ei'twomy^  it  might  not  Ik*  so  i»Rsy  to 
t'v.nle  the  infennieo.  Hut  fmm  the  men'  admission  of  its  positive  na¬ 
ture.  the  iiiferenee  is  not  h'gitimate.  'I'hat  it  may  Ik*  abrogated,  is  a 
f:iir  dediictitui :  that  it  must,  is  more  than  the  admission  warnints. 
'file  question  comes  to  l>c  one  of  fact.  Has  it  Ihh'ii  divlm*Iy  institnt- 
imI  ?  ami  if  it  h;is,  has  it  Ihh'U  tlivinely  f^'p'shnl  ?  IVrsims  are  apt  to 
fanev,  that,  in  order  to  prove  an  ancient  liistilulion  m»t  to  1h*  binding, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  shew  it  to  Ik*  «»f  what  they  call  a  posi- 
live  nature.  Hut  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  An  observanci*  which 
c.m  plead  tin*  jmsitive  enactments  of  divine  authority,  is  as  nndly  t>f 
iiioral  oblipuion,  so  long  as  it  omtinues  unre|H*ided,  as  if  it  were  one 
of  tlie  eternal  ami  uni  versed  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  W  ho  will 
presume  to  inter^sise  his  authority,  to  set  aside  what  the  w  ill  of  Deity 
lias  enacted  r  No  w  ill  but  his  ow  n  cwn  abnigate  his  own  iiistituti<uis. 
lu  the  e.ise  of  the  institutions  of  the  Mosidc  ceremonial,  we  have 
his  revi'ahsl  will  for  their  abrogation  as  well  as  b»r  their  observance. 
We  kimw  from  himsi'lf,  that  their  use  was  mrtial  and  transient.  Hut 
we  (listinetlv  deny,  and  have  endi*avouriHl  formerly  to  assign  g<MHl  rea- 
s«ui  fur  the  denial,  that  the  Sabliath  was  at  all  one  of  the  |K*cidiaritieA 
of  that  disjK*ns;jlion.  And  if  we  have  succiiHlcd  in  making  giKnl  our 
jMiint,  that  it  had  its  origin  at  crt*atioii, — we  have,  on  Dr.  Haley’s  own 
ailiuission,  equally  succt*iHled  in  sc'ttling  the  question  <»f  its  universal 
ami  |H*rniancnt  obligation.  I.H‘t  its  nature  be  what  ytui  will — mond, 
or  |Hisitive,  or  mixiHl, —  it  is  a  divine  institution  ;  a  divine  institution. 
Hot  for  the  Jews  alone,  but  for  mankind  ;  and  for  mankind,  mit  dur¬ 
ing  a  limited  jHTnKl  «inly,  but  to  all  generations.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  of  its  moral  or  |M»sitive  nature,  is  not  a  question  of  which  the 
M'ttlement  is  indisjK*nsid»le  to  our  argument  res|K*eting  its  permanence: 
—  for,  although  the  establishment  of  iu  moral  character  mieht,  on  the 
<»ue  hand,  infer  its  jH‘rjK*tuity,  the  pnsjf  of  its  la'ing  entirely  |M»sitive, 
w»»uhl  not,  f»n  the  other,  infer  its  ci'ssution. 

*  Hut  it  will  not,  surely,  lie  disputml,  that  the  worship  of  (itMl, 
and  the  cultI%'ation  <»f  the  principles  of  pietv,  arc  duties  of  a  mo¬ 
ral  nature.  What  duties  can  bi*  more  so?  ’fhey  U'loiig  to  the  rtrst 
and  highest  of  all  our  moral  relations,— that  in  which  we  stand  to 
our  ('reator.  There  is  no  denying  this.  The  presiTiln'd  exercise's 
and  avowed  ends  of  the  institution  are,  in  the  very  highest  sense*  of 
the  term,  moral.  Hut  if  the  worship  of  (mkI,  or  the  expression  of 
those  simtiments  and  affixtions  towards  him  which  constitute  inw'ard 
<lev«»tion,  lie  an  incumlieiit  moral  duty»  it  is  a  duty,  for  the  etficieiit 
fulfilment  <if  which  wmie  stated  si'anons  are  of  obvious  utility.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  to  Ik*  such  a  thing  at  all  as  loriVi/  worship,  in  which  men 
jointly  rt*cognise  their  c<»nimun  origin  and  de|K*ndenee,  and  their  obli- 
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Rations  to  their  one  Maker  anil  Heiiefuctor,  niul  thus  cherish,  on  the 
highest  ('rttuiiil,  their  mutual  feelinjxs  of  unity  anil  love, — utility  bo- 
coines  t«»o  ftvhle  a  term  ;  such  stateii  sinisoiis  Inking  evidently  of  i!n|H'> 
rious  neee.ssity.  And  the  uiiiversid  practice  of  mankind,  even  under 
the  corriiptest  forms  of  false  ndioioii,  sihmms  to  ascertain  such  sikmuI 
worship  to  Ik*  a  dictate,  either  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  orij^inal  and 
tniditioiiary  revelation.  If  dt‘votini;  a  portion  ot  our  time  to  such 
pur|M»ses  as  the  Sahhath  is  desi|;ned  to  promote,  he  a  moral  duty  ;  then 
dm*.H  it  m»t,  naturally  ami  properly,  belong  to  (mkI  to  determine  and 
fix  the  projMU  ti«»n  ?’  l\  anlUttVy  pp.  "Jit — 7lk 

It  lias  been  the  usual  rault  ol'  divines,  iii  expouiuling  the  Fourth 
( 'ommaudinent,  t*>  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  the  personal  duty 
of  observing  tbe  dav  religiously,  and  to  say  little  or  nothing  of 
the  relative  duty  of  letting  those  de]H‘ndent  uj)on  us  rest  as  well 
as  ourselves;  by  which  tneans  tbe  Institution  has  lH*en  invested 
with  a  character  of  repidsive  severity  utterly  foreign  from  its  pri¬ 
mary  character.  Nny,  so  conudetely  has  its  true  spirit  been 
sometimes  overloi»ked,  that  theologians  have  talked  of  the  duty 
incuinlH'iit  upon  masters  to  rnminafid  their  servants  to  cease  from 
lalnuir,  to  rompef  them  to  rest  on  the  Sahhath  *;  as  if  the  blessed 
l)oon  (»f  the  (’reator  recjuired  to  he  forced  U])on  the  labourer's  ac¬ 
ceptance  !  It  is  true,  that  the  ])oor  have  lH*en  too  ready  to  sell 
the  Sahhath  for  a  trilling  gain ;  and  that  many  seem  to  prefer 
any  drudgery  to  the  worship  of  their  (Veator.  Hut  with  regard 
to  the  millions  who  toil  at  the  ])leasurc  of  others,  do  they  require 
to  he  forbidden  to  work  when  the  respite  is  allowed  them?  dust 
as  much  as  the  ox  needs  he  forbidden  to  drag  the  ])lough,  and 
the  ass  to  take  u)>  his  burden  on  the  Sahhath.  The  very  reason 
given  t>n  the  rej>etition  of  the  law, — “  UemcmlKT  thou  wast  a 
slave  in  the  land  of  higy])t "  (l)eut.  v.  15.),  ought  to  have  pre¬ 
cluded  this  most  unhappy  misa])prehension  of  the  character  of 
the  law,  which  so  pre])osterously  converts  a  ])rohihition  to  exact 
work  and  labour  from  others,  into  a  mere  personal  restriction,  or  a 
command  intended  to  hind  all  persons  to  certain  observances!  To 
whom  is  the  law  addressed,  'rhou  shalt  do  thereon  no  manner  of 
work  ?  'To  the  servant  or  the  lalMmrer?  No,  hut  to  his  master, 
— to  him  w  ho  works  by  other  hands  than  his  ow  n, — to  the  farmer, 
the  lund-holder,  the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  man  of 
wealth,  the  interdict  is  addressed,  which  says.  Thou  shalt  do  no 

•  I  bus.  fvon  the  admirable  Leighton  mis-cx|H>unds  the  command¬ 
ment.  ‘  As  eaeli  one  is  obliged  jHTsonallv,  so,  they  wh(»  have  com- 
‘  mand  ot  otliers,  are  hound  to  hind  them  to  ohsc'rvunce  of  the  prcci*pt, 
'  and  the  cattle  to  rest !’  Nothing  is  s;iid  of  not  exacting  lalaair  from 
others !  1  he  law  of  mercy  is  exhibited  as  only  a  law  of  severity,  n(»t 

l(Hk>iiig  the  servant  and  the  laUnirer  from  toil,  hut  binding  him  with 
undetiiuHl  rt*strietious. 
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work  or  business.  Can  tlicre  l>o  any  meaning  in  this,  if  it  does 
not  imply  that  they  sliall  not  command  or  rccpiire  any  servile  la- 
l)our  on  the  sabbath  ;  that  they  shall  not  let  their  work  proceed ; 
that  they  shall  allow  a  respite  to  their  meanest  dejwndents,  and 
even  the  very  cattle  ? 

It  is  only  in  this  point  of  view,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  ran  he  enforced  by  pt>litical  authority;  hut  on 
the  other  hand,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  duty  of  enforcing  it  In¬ 
comes  imperative.  We  are  very  hap])y  to  find  Dr.  \Vardlaw  an- 
mamcing  the  following  sentiments  on  the  political  obligation  of 
the  Sahi)ath,  as  those  which  he  has  long  held. 

‘  It  (hH*s  not  stH*m  tmough  to  s;iy,  that  it  is  merely  compt'teiit  to 
liuinan  legislatures,  to  enact  the  cessation  from  lalamr  on  the  seventh 
ilav  the  law  of  (uni,  we  ajipreheiul,  makes  it  incuml)ent  ii{u)n  them 
to  do  so.  The  law  of  the  Sahhath,  we  liave  seen,  was  an  original  law 
of  the  (Veator, —  ti  law  fur  mankind, —  known  from  the  heginning,  and 
indicated  hy  universal,  though,  in  most  cases,  verv  obscure  tradition. 
In  eonh»rmity  with  such  tradition,  it  comes  <iut  afresh  in  divine  re¬ 
velation,  by  which  the  ]>rimary  institute  was  re-enacted.  Hy  this  in¬ 
stitute,  there  are  allottt'd  to  men,  six  days  of  labour,  and  one  of  n*st,  in 
regular  alternation.  Tliis  day  of  rest,  then,  belongs  to  every  man,  hy 
the  law  of  (lod.  It  is  property,  —  j)roperty  to  which  there  is  a  divinely 
guarantied  title.  Xo  one  man  has  a  riglit  to  demand  it  of  another. 
To  exact  laluuir  on  the  day  of  rest,  is  as  felonious  a  trespass  against 
the  law  of  (ickI,  as  the  abstraction,  whether  furtive  or  violent,  of  an¬ 
other  man's  w’orhlly  substance.  The  fourth  commandment  secures 
pniperty  in  time,  as  really  as  the  eighth  commandment  secures  pro¬ 
perty  in  immey  or  lands.  The  rest  <»f  the  seventh  day  is  the  birth¬ 
right  |M)ssession  of  every  human  Inung.  (bnl  has  given  it ;  and  man 
may  not  take  it  away.  When  masters  of  servants,  and  owners  of 
slaves,  s])eak  of  allowing  their  servants  and  their  slaves  the  Sundaiy  to 
themselves,  they  speak  the  language  of  presumption.  They  cannot 
allow  what  they  have  no  title  to  withludd.  That  time  is  not  theirs. 
It  Indongs,  hy  divine,  and  therefore  inalienable  prescription,  to  their 
dependents. —  It  is  very  true,  that  the  time  thus  appropriated  to  man, 
each  individual  is,  by  the  same  law  that  appro])riates  it,  ImuiihI  to  keep 
holy  t«»  (nul  ;  using  it,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  intention,  for  the 
purjxases  of  devout  commemoration  of  His  d<»ings,  and  the  ascription 
of  homage  to  II is  name.  Hut  this  is  the  individual’s  own  concern.  lie 
sins  against  (bsl,  and  wrongs  his  own  soul,  when  he  fails  so  to  employ 
it,  or  alienates  it  to  other  occupations  ;  but  for  this  he  is  res|M>nsd>le, 
not  to  fellow-creatures,  but  to  his  Creator.  His  not  using  the  day 
aright,  no  more  entitles  another  to  exact  his  lalamr  on  it,  than  a  man's 
m»t  “  honouring  the  Lord  with  his  substance  and  with  the  tirst-fruitii 
of  all  his  increase,”  warrants  another  to  rob  him  of  his  projwrty.  We 
must  answer  to  (iml  for  the  use*  of  our  substance  ;  hut  still  it  is  our 
own : — we  must  answer  to  Gml  for  the  use  of  our  sabbnticsd  time  ; 
hut  it  is  ecpially  our  own.  Kvery  man  who  kmms  that  the  Mfwt 
High  (hkI  has  given  such  a  law,  has  a  right  to  claim  this  time  ;  and 
»Jo  other  man  can  exact  it  of  him  without  felony  against  the  statutes 
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of  lumvon. —  If  these  thing's  Ik*  »o, — if  there  Im*  a  parity  In'tweeii  the 
hiw  uliich  invests  u  iniin  with  proiM*rty  in  his  rightfully  aequireil  sul»- 
htaiice,  and  the  law  which  invests  him  with  pnnK*rty  in  this  pro|H»rtion 
of  his  time, —  dm*s  it  in*t  Is'cnme  more  than  comiH*tent  to  huinan  legis- 
lators, —  dcK's  it  not  lH*come  their  incumlM'iit  and  im|K*rative  duty,  to 
guard  fnun  s|Hiliation  the  <uie  description  of  property  as  well  as  the 
> — by  Htatute  and  iH*nalty  to  hinder  the  exaction  of  time,  us  well 
UH  the  altstniction  of  gisKls? — to  proti'ct  their  subjects  in  the  enjoyment 
and  UM*  of  every  <nie  of  their  divinely  guanintied  rights  ? — And,  since 
the  mddmtieul  law  is  dictated,  on  the  jnirt  of  Deity,  by  mercy  to  the 
brute  cr(*ution  as  well  us  to  men,  ought  nut  human  enactments,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  mercy,  to  pnwide,  as  far  as  possible,  f<>r  the  security  of 
thvir  rights  also?  Ought  they  not  to  maintain  and  enf«»rce  a  law,  so 
eminently  Is’iietieial  to  thost*  dumb  creatures  of  Ciod,  which  he  has 
subjected  to  the  servii*e  of  man,  but  which  he  has  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  compassionately  j>roteeted,  by  statute,  from  oppression  and 
waste?  *  )fViri//riw,  pp.  I <>2 — 1. 

Dr.  Wardlaw's  ()])inion  will,  wo  know,  liave  with  our  readers, 
the  weight  it  deserves:  in  a  note,  the  learned  Author  cites  frotii 
a  work  hy  his  friend  Mr.  M‘(iavin,  a  passage  ex])ressing  coinci- 
tlent  Ri'iuiinents,  which  we  also  transcrilH*  with  pleasure. 

*  “  We  are  thankful  for  the  protection  which  the  law  of  the  land  gives 
ns  in  this  res|H*ct  ;  and  we  can  Ik*  so,  without  eoneeding  tt>  the  civil 
jMiwer  the  right  of  interference  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  enforce  olHMlience  to  the  law  of  (bal,  not  in 
relation  to  religious  worship,  but  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  right 
and  property  between  man  ami  man.  Some  define  the  magistrate’s 
|Miwer  t»»  relate  tt»  the  second  table  of  the  law  (udy  ;  but  this  is  not 
fpiite  nirrect.  There  is  one  command  of  the  second  table,  namely,  the 
tenth,  which  In*  cannot  enforce,  beciusc  it  relates  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  heart  ; — and  there  is  a  part  of  the  first  table  which  he  can,  and 
ought  to  enforce,  In'cause  it  relates  to  a  matter  of  property  and  right 
lM*tw(*4‘n  man  and  man.  The  eighth  commandment  gives  to  every  man 
a  right  to  his  own  nro|H*rty  ;  and  the  fourth  commandment  gives  to 
every  nnin,  es|H*eially  tti  servants,  and  even  to  lalMiuring  cattle,  a  right, 
to  one  day  in  seven,  to  rest  from  the  si*rvice  of  their  masters  ; — and  it 
is  as  mucli  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  them  in  this  right, 
which  can  Ik*  dtme  tinly  by  an  authoritative  suspension  of  worldly  bu¬ 
siness  on  that  day,  as  tt»  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  the  subjects 
geiiendly.  On  this  ground,  and  this  only,  )  consider  the  ri*st  of  the 
Sabluith  a  pn»|K’r  subject  of  human  legislation.”  ’  Ih,  p.  1(0. 

This  was  the  gn»uiul  we  took  in  contending,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  civil  government  ‘  lo  ])rovide,  that  all  ]HTson8  shall  on  the 
•  l.onfs  Day  have  the  /i7*i*r/y,  means  and  opporttinity  of  apply- 
‘  ing  theinsidves  to  the  religious  observation  of  the  day'*;  or,  in 
other  uiwds,  ‘  to  secure  the  iK'Uetit  of  the  Institution  to  all  classes 
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‘  of  till*  coTTimiinity."  In  holding  this  language,  wc  may  ]H*rhap8 
ho  thought  to  diffor  from  Dr.  Wanllaw,  who,  distinguishing  Ixs 
twivn  *  the  two  classes  of  ends  intended  to  lie  answered  hy  the 

*  Sahhath,  the  secular  and  the  spiritual,'  lays  down  the  principle; 

‘  that  human  laws,  while  they  may  not  interfere  with  tlie  latter, 

‘  and  never  do  interfere  hut  prejudicially,  may  and  ought  to  re- 

*  gulate  and  enforce  the  former.' 

‘  I’|»on  thogronnd  of  the  distinction  referred  to,’  continues  Dr. 

*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  for  the  execution  of  such  existing 
laws  as  have  reference  to  the  secularities  and  political  ei\ds  of  tlie 
Sahhath  ;  and  for  the  enactment  of  new  ones,  if  the  old  are  found 
iiuj»ractic*ahle  or  inetheient.  I  am  aware  of  the  delinicy  of  my  gnnind. 

I  am  aware  how  apt  magistrates  may  ho,  even  from  giKsl  principle's 
and  welUintentioned  zeal,  to  go  iH'yond  their  limits,  and  out  of 
their  sphere.  And  the  dithculties  of  the  case  have  Ihh'ii  multiplii*<l, 
hv  that  intermingling  of  civil  and  sacred,  of  political  and  religious, 
whieii,  on  this  and  other  subjects,  has  unavoidahly  arisen  from  thu 
ineretrieions  union  of  church  and  state.  Ihit  still,  our  aversion, 
on  New  'restament  principles,  to  this  union,  should  not  Ik*  allowed 
to  hlind  and  pervert  our  judgements,  and  carry  us  away  to  the 
oniMiMte  extreme.  We  must  not  allow  oursi'lves  to  forgi't,  that, 
although  the  principal  ends  of  the  Sahhath  are  spiritual,  there  are 
those  which  are  subordinate  and  si*cular;  that  these  are  not  to  Ih»  over¬ 
looked  ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  attainment  of  these  that  tin*  statutes  and 
js'iialties  of  human  legislation  should  Ik*  directed.  To  this  they  are 
eom]H*tent  ;  to  this  they  are  obliged  ;  hut  hy  this  they  ought  to  be  li¬ 
mited.  There  must  Ik*  no  legal  reijuisition  and  enforcement  a  cer¬ 
tain  nu'asure  of  attendance  on  divine  worshii) ;  far  less  of  attendance 
at  prescribed  i)laces.  The  worship  of  God,  being  a  purely  religious 
service,  must  he  entirely  voluntary,  the  dictate  of  principle  and  of 
pious  dis)>osition  ;  and  is  cpiite  lK*yond  the  province  of  any  authority 
iM'neatli  the  Supreme.  Neither  must  there  he  any  interference  w’ith 
the  private  and  domestic  iiumIcs  of  spending  the  day.  lie  they  ever  so 
inconsistent  with  its  spiritual  nature  and  ends, — ever  so  much  opposed, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Him  hy  whom  “the  Sahhath 
was  made  for  man,” — there  must  Ik.*  no  vexatious  system  of  domiciliary 
visitatimi  and  iiupiisitorial  espionage, — m»  hanissing  encriKichment  on 
the  privacies  of  life, — no  interference  with  any  mode  of  jwissing  the 
time,  that  ihK*s  m»t  disturb  public  peace,  or  tresj)a8s  on  public  de¬ 
corum.  If  compulsion  cannot,  on  any  right  principle,  l>e  applied  to 
the  pid>lic  duties  of  religion,  still  less  can  it  to  those  w'hich  arc  j)cr- 
^“nal  and  domestic.’  }Vardlan\  pp.  2(11) — 71* 

With  these  excellent  sentiments,  our  own  are  in  entire  unison. 
The  only  difl’erence  between  the  much  rcs|>ecti*d  Auth(»r  and  our¬ 
selves,  lies,  we  ap])rehend,  in  the  mmle  of  defining  the  distinct 
]>rovince  and  duty  of  tlic  Legislature.  Dr.  Wardlaw  thinks, 
that  only  the  secular  ends  of  the  Sahhath  can  he  reached,  or 
ought  to  Ik?  referred  to,  by  human  laws.  We  should  ])refer  to 
‘^ay,  the  secular  observance  only  of  the  Sahhath  can  l)e  enforced 
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by  the  civil  mnjfistracv  ;  but  even  the  |M»litical  In'iiefits  ot'  the 
Sabbath  are  in^eparal»lv  connected  with  its  highest  ends.  "I'hc 
legislator  is  not  rt'qnireti  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  broad  fact,  that 
it  is  for  the  intere*it  of  tlie  State,  that  men  shoidd  Ih'  ndigioiu;; 
ami  he  must  know,  or  ought  tt'  kimw,  that  the  SahiMth  has  Ix'cn 
given  by  the  Ocator  for  n  iigious  ends,  and  has  ever  l>ecn  the 
bulwark  of  religion.  Me  mu^t  1m‘  awan'  too,  that  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  ultiiu.ito,  spiril\ial  ends  of  the  Sabbath  are  atuiiuxl  by 
the  devout  ohst  rvance  of  the  day,  the  moral  advantages  and  se¬ 
cular  iHMiefits  of  the  Institutitm  to  the  community  are  likely  to  lie 
realiwal.  'Thus,  as  a  }>olitician,  he  has  a  dinvt  interest  in  the 
day's  lieing  religiously  observed.  \\  ithont  going  out  of  his 
sphere,  then,  he  may  and  ought  to  have  n'ganl  to  those  spiritual 
ends  of  the  Institution.  I'or  instam'e,  if  he  closes  the  theatre  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  is  not  in  order  to  ]>romote  the  seiular  ends  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  to  prevent  its  sanctity  from  desecration  ;  and  in  in- 
terfering  ‘  for  the  ]»rotcction  from  all  unnecessary  interruption  and 
‘  annovaiu'e  of  those  vho  ehiiose  to  devote  the  dav  to  its  more  ap- 
‘  jiropriate  end  ', — which  is  conb'ssiMlly  his  province, — he  still 
must  have  his  eves  opt'u  to  the  spiritual  ends  for  which  the  Sulv- 
bath  has  Ihm  u  instituted.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  po¬ 
sition,  that  the  ilrjuirfmeut  of  the  magistrate  is  purely  secular; 
and  this  is,  we  Udieve,  all  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  intends.  His  de¬ 
partment  is,  the  protevtion  of  men's  ]>ersonal  rights  and  st^ial  in¬ 
terests,  civil  and  religious,  ('ivil  protection  may  be  considered 
as  a  scH'ular  end  ;  and  it  is  as  o  Inw  of  protectum ^  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  claims  to  lie  iwditically  cnforml.  lUit,  in  protecting  men  in 
their  religious  rignts  and  privileges,  the  magistrate  is  directly 
promoting  in  the  Ix'st  |>ossible  way,  the  cause  of  religion  and  m(v 
rality  ;  ami  it  is  surely  di'sirable  that  this  should  In'  his  aim  and 
intention.  With  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Ueview,  wc 
join  in  expn'ssing  the  conviction,  ‘  that  the  }XH>ple  of  the  Vnited 

*  States'  of  this — of  any  country — ‘  have  nothing  ix'tter,  in  re- 
‘  ganl  to  their  ]>olitical  concerns,  to  hoix*  or  wish  for,  than  that 

*  all  their  agents '  (and  rulers)  ‘  should  lx‘  influenced  in  the  excr* 
‘  eise  of  tem^xiral  |H>wer  by  religious  Ivlief.'  •  And  in  the  lan- 
gxiap'  t>f  the  Ue^xirt  of  the  (tcneral  I'nion  for  promoting  the 
Sabbath  in  the  I'nitxxl  States,  we  will  add:  ‘  We  trust  that  the 

*  '  1  his  xvould  not  bring  alMuit  iulds  the  American  Reviewer,  *  as 

*  the  xxriter  wlludiHl  to  supjiost's,  w  ithout  ap]uirentlv  ultuching  anv  verx* 
'  distinct  nu'ixning  to  the  terms,  a  union  of  Church  and  Siatc  ;  hut  it 

*  wonhl  pnx'uri'  us  the  blessing  of  Pno'idcnce,— a  wise.  lilnTal,  efli- 

*  cienl,  and,  alswe  all,  htin«*st  udmiuistratiou  of  the  government  in  all 

*  its  hranclH*N.  — H  conditi<»n  of  general  and  cxwistantly  progr(»ssive  pros- 

*  perity,— and.  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  jicace.’*  North  American 
Review,  No.  LXX’IIl.  Art.  (tn  Suudn^ 
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*  improved  moral  aoniH'  of  the  nation,  BanctiHcnl  by  the  influeneea 
‘  of  (’hristianity,  will  yet  exert  a  ht'iiif^n  influence  in  the  national 

*  councils,  leading  our  legislators  to  believe,  that  the  ]HTinanency 

*  of  our  invaluable  institutions,  and  the  stability  of  our  laws,  de- 
‘  licnd  upon  a  solemn  recognition  and  devout  observance  of  the 

*  laws  of  that  great  Being  who  was  our  fathers'  (iod,  and  w  ho  will 
‘  Ih'  the  (itnl  of  our  ]>ostority,  until  they  shall  voluntarily  throw 
‘  off  all  allegiance  to  him.' 

We  recur  then  to  our  original  positions ;  that  the  religious  ob¬ 
ligation  of  observing  the  Saldvith,  is  a  pro|>er  reason  for  politically 
protecting  it  from  desecration  ; — that  the  moral  obligation  may 
Ih'  properly  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  political  enactments ; — 
and  that,  although  the  religious  observance  of  the  day  cannot  be 
compelled,  the  interests  of  the  community  require  that  ever}’  fa¬ 
cility  should  be  affonled  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  its  universal 
ol»scrvance,  so  that  all  classes  may  have  the  op]v>rtunity  of  ap- 
jdving  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  day  by  exercising 
themselves  in  the  duties  of  religion.  It  has  l>een  very  pro]>erly 
Niid :  ‘  "I'hcre  is  a  wide  diffcrenct'  lH*twet'n  conqmlling  a  man  to  go 

*  to  church,  and  preventing  him  from  going  to  market :  he  docs 
‘  not  injure  his  neighlmur  by  absenting  himself  from  church  or 
‘  chapel ;  but,  if  he  goes  to  market,  he  is  infringing  on  the  rights 
‘  of  another,  which  rights  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  main- 

*  tain  inviolate.’  *  'J'his  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  the  despicable 
cant  which  pleads  the  rights  of  conscience  in  favour  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary  breach  of  the  sacred  compact.  Hut  the  reason  that  the 
law  ])revent8  a  man  from  going  to  market,  is,  that  the  allowing  it 
would  prevent  many  from  going  to  church.  Those  alone  would 
he  wrnnfred  by  the  o]>cning  of  the  market,  who  religiously  ab¬ 
stained  from  attending  it ;  but  those  would  be  still  more  injured^ 
wlm  suffered  no  direct  infringement  of  tbeir  rights,  but  were  in¬ 
duced  to  disreganl  the  Sabbath.  Now  we  conceive,  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  this  injury,  by  cutting  off  the  temptation  and  barring 
the  o^qmrtunity  of  the  crime,  falls  as  much  within  the  jirovince  of 
the  Legislature,  as  the  protection  of  the  religious  man  from  being 
wTongeil.  Political  cx])ediency  rc*quires,  not  only  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  should  Ik'  protected  in  their  secular  interests,  but  that  the 
irreligious  should  be  so  far  protected  in  their  moral  interests,  as 
that  they  should  not  of  necessity  grow  up  in  vice,  ignorance,  and 
profunencss,  through  the  lieens^  desecration  of  the  only  day  of 
religious  instruction.  If  the  civil  government  allows  tlie  lower 
classes  to  be  deprived  of  the  only  means  and  op)X)rtunity  of  pay- 
ing  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  although  they  may  not 
l)e  funiUy  deprived,  although  they  may  be  criminally  ]uirtieK  to 
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their  own  wrong,  in  yielding  to  the  inducements  held  out  to 
them, — the  Government  is  answerable  for  the  consequences  to  so¬ 
ciety,  of  sufliering  the  day  of  rest  to  be  so  far,  in  practice,  al)o- 
lished ;  and  those  consequences  will  assuredly  become  visible  and 

d)able  in  the  returns  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Whether  Sab- 
i-breaking  be  admitted  to  be  a  national  crime  or  not,  whether 
it  Ik?  a  moral  wrong  or  not,  whether  it  he  a  legal  offence  or  not,  it 
is  undeniably  the  prolific  parent  of  crime,  from  the  corruption  of 
morals  which,  as  Blackstone  remarks,  follows  the  profanation  of 
the  day.  As  a  matter  of  sordid  calculation,  it  would  l>e  found 
economical  to  check  the  growth  of  irreligion  and  profanencss, 
by  this  simple  method  of  prevention,  — enforcing  the  observance 
of  the  Lord’s  Day.  All  that  the  Government  can  do,  it  is  bound 
to  do,  by  every  moral  obligation  that  can  attach  to  Christian 
rulers,  and  every  political  consideration  that  ought  to  govern 
enlightened  statesmen.  Government  cannot  compel  men  to  he 
devout,  to  be  conscientious,  or  to  worship  God ;  and  in  com]>cl- 
ling  them  to  attend  the  services  of  religion,  it  would  not  merely 
be  infringing  upon  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  but  be  coni- 
]>elling  and  fostering  that  hypocrisy  which  is  itself  a  crime.  Hut 
Government  can  close  the  market,  and  throw  open  the  church ; 
can  lay  an  arrest  upon  the  wheels  of  traffic,  and  secure  to  all  the 
leisure  for  religious  instruction ;  can  set  the  example  of  honour¬ 
ing  the  sanctity  of  the  day ;  can  recognise  the  religious  obliga¬ 
tion  of  devoting  it  to  religious  purposes ;  can  interpose  between 
the  master  and  the  slave,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  latter  his  only  pro- 
|>erty,  the  time  which  God  has  given  him  for  his  own ;  and  can, 
by  so  doing,  become  to  the  country  “  the  minister  of  God  for 
good  The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  do  this,  we  do  not  * 
hesitate  to  express  our  deep  conviction,  will  involve  us  in  the 
guilt  of  a  national  crime,  which,  as  surely  as  there  is  a  Supreme 
IVloral  Governor,  shall  entail  upon  us  national  punishment. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  will 
render  it  necessary  to  take  very  brief  notice  of  the  subsequent 
sections  of  the  volume  which  has  elicited  these  remarks.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  II.,  the  Writer  examines  ‘the  supposed  transference  of  the 
‘  weekly  Sabbath  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  economy’; 
and  in  Section  III.,  the  ‘Scriptural  evidence’  is  further  con¬ 
sidered,  for  the  purpose  of  being  explained  away,  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  Socinian  proves  that  there  is  no 
Scriptural  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  or 
any  otlier  doctrine  opposed  to  his  sentiments.  Having,  on  a 
former  occasion,  gone  over  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  attempt  the  formal  refutation  of  the 
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Writer’s  reasonings ;  more  especially  as  he  has  taken  no  notice  of 
the  ample  and  satisfactory  answer  that  most  of  his  arguments  and 
objections  have  received,  and  has  misstated  in  many  instances  the 
opinions  he  controverts.  As  a  specimen  of  his  logical  tactics,  we 
may  refer  to  the  flippant  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  the  original 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  recorded  Gen.  ii.  3.,  is  dispos^  of. 

‘  A  greater  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  part  of  the  ques- 
‘  tion  ’,  he  says,  ‘  than  properly  belongs  to  it.’ 

‘  It  is  no  doubt  recorded,  that  God  rested  from  his  works  on  the 
seventh  day ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  precepts, 
and  not  the  example  of  God,  which  constitute  the  rule  of  human  duty.* 

A  more  flagrant  specimen  of  unfair  dealing  with  Scripture 
evidence,  could  hardly  be  selected  from  the  works  of  any  papist 
or  ncologist.  Is  nothing  more  recorded,  than  that  God  rested 
.  from  his  works  on  the  seventh  day  ?  Is  his  blessing  and  sancti¬ 
fying  the  seventh  day  nothing  ?  Is  this  recorded  for  nothing  ? 
Is  not  the  example  of  God  in  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  elsewhere 
adduced  as  a  reason  for  the  precept  to  rest  on  the  sabbath  ?  It 
is,  however,  an  assertion  in  flat  opposition  to  the  most  explicit 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  example  of  God  is  not 
a  rule  of  human  duty.*  A  writer  who  can  allow  himself  to  deal 
in  such  bold  and  random  affirmations,  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  a 
rcasoner;  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  imputes  to  all  from 
whom  he  differs,  gratuitous  assertions,  preposterous  opinions,  mere 
assumptions,  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  obvious  facts,  ill  becomes 
the  modest  inquirer  after  truth. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  Saviour’s 
conduct,  in  working  miracles  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath,  which  oc¬ 
curs  at  p.  2CA.  To  evade  the  natural  inference,  that  Our  Lord 
designed  to  teach  the  Jews  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  and  to  reprove  the  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Writer  represents  his  conduct  as  an  intentional 
vifUation  of  the  law^  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Messiah ;  a 
public  and  avowed  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  It  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  refute  this  most  abominable  perversion  of  Scripture, 
which  would  justify  the  Pharisees  for  treating  Our  Lord  as  a 
blasphemer,  making  him  to  have  committed  a  legal  crime.  If 
any  possible  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  entire  lawfulness  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  Moses)  of  the  acts  which  Our  Lord  performed 
on  the  Sabbath,  from  their  very  nature,  his  own  language  would 
remove  it :  “  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-clays,  or  to 
“  do  evil  Nay,  his  very  accusers  were  put  to  shame,  when 

*  See  iVIutt.  V.  45 — 18.  £ph.  v.  1.  1  Pet.  i.  15.  1  Johniv.  11. 

t  Mark  iii.  4.  Sec  also  Matt.  xii.  7- — “  Ye  would  not  have  con- 
tlcinned  the  guiltless,** 
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he  appealed  to  their  own  construction  of  the  law :  “  Thou  hypo- 

crite !  doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or 
“  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  And 
“  ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom 
“  Satan  hath  bound,  lo !  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from 
“this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day?””*  We  must  say  that,  per¬ 
nicious  as  is  the  conclusion  which  our  Author  lalK)ur8  to  esta¬ 
blish,  the  arguments  which  he  employs  are  still  worse,  and  arc 
of  a  character  that  betrays  the  infatuation  of  error. 

One  more  specimen.  At  page  18(),  the  Writer  asserts,  that 
‘  the  two  great  commandments,  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  ncigh- 
‘  hour,  arc  not  directly  propounded  in  the  Decalogue that  tlicy 
comprehend  the  Decalogue,  but  are  not  comprehended  in  it ;  and 
that  ‘  the  assumption  that  the  moral  law  is  comprehended  in  the 
*  Ten  Commandments,  seems  to  be  alike  incorrect  and  unfounded.’ 
Thus,  first  setting  up  his  own  perverse  exposition  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  in  opposition  to  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  he  would 
persuade  us  to  throw  away  the  whole  Ten  Commandments  as  a 
mere  fragment  of  an  abrogated  Jewish  code ;  boldly  denouncing 
‘  the  modern  practice  of  dnigging  the  Decalogue  from  its  natural 
‘  situation  in  the  old  covenant  of  Moses,’  as  ‘  the  relic  of  an  ig- 
‘  norant  age,’  credulously  retained  without  the  slightest  shadow 
of  evidence ! 

Passing  over  the  unwarrantable  arrogance  of  such  language, 
worthy  only  of  the  heretical  doctrine  which  it  is  employed  to 
bolster  up,  before  we  dismiss  the  volume,  we  would  seriously  con¬ 
jure  the  Writer  to  reflect  upon  the  awful  predicament  in  which 
he  will  find  himself,  should  he,  after  all,  be  mistaken.  What  if 
the  law  which  he  ridicules  and  misrepresents,  which  he  has  ex- 
ertecl  himself  to  the  utmost  to  undermine,  which  he  would  erase 
with  more  than  iconoclastic  zeal  from  the  walls  of  every  Christian 
sanctuary,  be  not  abrogated  .?  Let  him  not  deceive  himself  with 
the  fond  notion  that  he  re  under  the  protection  of  Scripture.  lie 
stands  purely  upon  his  own  infallibility,  contradicting  the  great 
body  of  the  pious  in  every  age,  and  risking,  on  the  chance  of 
being  right  in  his  opinion,  the  awful  condemnation  :  “  Whosoever 
“  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach 

men  so,  shall  he  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
True;  he  has  Archbishop  Whately  and  Peter  Hcylin  on  his 
side ;  and  he  may  cite  a  few  incautious  expressions  of  some  of  the 
.  Reformers,  when  scarcely  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  poper}% 
Rut  the  great  body  of  those  whose  interests  he  has  espoused  in 
this  volume,  are  of  a  less  res]H;ctable  character,  consisting  of  the 
anti-puritan,  the  antinomian,  the  sabbath-breaker,  the  scufler,  and 


•  Luke  xiii.  15 — 17.  See  on  this  very  point,  ^Ir.  Wilson’s  Ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Lord's  Day,  pp.  61 — 68. 
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the  profane.  However  pure  may  be  a  many's  intentions,  however 
sincere  and  deliberate  his  convictions,  it  might  well  startle  him  to 
find  himself  ranged  on  the  same  side  of  an  argument  with  men 
whose  opinions  are  dictated  by  their  corrupt  passions,  and  aiding 
them  in  trampling  under  foot  even  a  supposed  law  of  Goa. 
The  law  of  the  Sabbath,  considered  as  a  law  of  expediency,  he 
admits  to  be  just  and  good  ;  and  he  has  therefore  no  excuse  for 
having  published  a  volume  which,  under  the  pretence  of  demolish¬ 
ing  a  theological  dogma,  aims  at  extirpating  a  Divine  precept 
from  the  conscience,  and  subverting  that  law  which  Paul  gloried 
in  establishing.  We  can  assure  him  that  it  is  with  unfeigned  re¬ 
gret,  and  under  a  paramount  sense  of  duty,  we  have  been  led  to 
express  such  an  opinion  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  his  per¬ 
formance. 

We  had  intended  to  give  some  further  extracts  from  the 
various  excellent  publications  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Mr.  Wilson’s  Sermons  are  distinguished  by  their  practical 
value,  combining  with  a  very  complete  view  of  the  theological 
argument  in  support  of  the  }K?rpetual  obligation  of  the  day,  an 
earnest  enforcement  of  its  religious  duties,  and  a  faithful  remon¬ 
strance  with  the  habitual  violaters  of  the  Sabbath,  of  every  class. 
Dr.  Wardlaw’s  volume  is  of  a  more  argumentative  character,  and 
embraces,  as  will  have  been  seen,  a  particular  examination  of  the 
question  relating  to  its  legislative  enforcement.  Dr.  Border’s 
Four  Lectures  present  with  great  perspicuity  and  conciseness  the 
outlines  of  the  argument,  in  a  form  adapted  for  popular  circu¬ 
lation  :  the  subjects  are,  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  as  instituted  at 
the  Creation ; — as  contained  in  the  Decalogue ;  the  change  of  the 
day ;  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Gurney’s  Brief 
Heinarks  are  arranged  under  the  following  chapters :  1.  On  the 
Patriarchal  Sabbath.  2.  On  the  Mosaic  Sabbath.  3.  On  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  at  the  Christian  era.  4.  On  the  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath.  Like  every  thing  which  proceeds  from  the  Author’s  pen, 
it  displays  solid  erudition  and  acute  reasoning,  united  to  true 
simplicity  of  mind  and  fervent  piety.  Though  not  adapted  to 
silence  a  caviller,  it  will  afford  ample  satisfaction  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  have  a  concise  view  of  the  historical  and  ecclesiastical, 
as  well  as  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  authority  of  the  day.  The 
fact  cited  by  Mr.  Gurney,  after  Bishop  Andrews,  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,  if  it  may  be  relied  on,  is  decisive  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  early  Christians ;  especially  in  connexion  with  the  well- 
known  testimonies  of  Pliny  and  Justin  Martyr.  Referring  to  the 
words  used  by  Pliny,  Mr.  Guniey  puts  the  question,  ‘  But  what 
‘  was  the  stated  day  when  these  things  took  place  ?’ 

‘  Clearly  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  as  is  proved  by  the  veiy  ques¬ 
tion  which  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  persecutors  to  address  to 
the  martyrs — Dominicum  servasii  Hast  thou  kept  the  Lord's  Day  ? 
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To  which  the  answer  usually  returned  was  in  substance:  Christianiis 
sum:  intcrmittere  non  possum. — I  am  a  Christian:  I  cannot  omit  it.’ 

Mr.  Macfarlan's  volume  is  more  particularly  dcsigneil  for 
northern  readers.  The  argumentative  part  is  not  distinguislied 
l)y  any  peculiar  originality  or  force ;  but  in  the  Aj)pendix  will  be 
found  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  and 
of  the  practice  relative  to  the  Sabbath,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies's  volume  embraces  other  topics  I)eside8  the  Sabbath,  and 
well  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  now  Ik*- 
stow  upon  it.  We  did  not  like  to  pass  it  over,  however,  in 
enumerating  the  works  recently  published  on  the  general  subject 
of  this  article ;  which  must  be  our  apology  for  treating  it  thus 
summarily.  The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts,  embracing 
the  following  subjects.  I.  The  Ordinance  of  Divine  Worship. 
II.  The  Ordinance  of  the  Sabbath.  III.  The  Ordinance  of  bap¬ 
tism.  IN'.  The  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  are 
treated  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  dry  didactic  discussion  or  |)o- 
lemical  theology.  We  seem,  in  accompanying  the  NVriter,  to 
have  escaped  into  a  milder  and  more  genial  atinosjdiere.  A  glow 
of  feeling  and  piety  lightens  up  his  pages,  imparting  occasionally 
a  Horidness  to  the  style,  not  un pleasing,  because  it  a))pears  to  Ik' 
the  native  dress  of  the  Author's  thoughts.  But  the  highest 
merit  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  judicious  and  scrii)tural  instructiim 
which  it  conveys,  and  its  adaptation  to  ])ractical  usefulness.  We 
have  wished  to  find  a  paragraph  or  two  that  may  at  once  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  and  as  an  a])j)ropriate  conclusion 
to  the  present  article ;  and  the  following  extract  seems  to  recom- 
nrnnd  itself  for  our  ])urposc. 


'  It  is  another  most  important  benefit  connected  with  the  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  that  it  is  the  most  elfectual  preservative 
against  l)eing  overwhelmed  by  the  engrossing  cares  and  interests  of  the 
present  world.  Who  that  has  made  the  attempt, — who  that  is  ca¬ 
pable  «»f  appreciating  the  nature  of  this  arduous  conflict,  has  not  felt 
the  ditficullv  of  the  struggle  }  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  distracting 
influence  of  secular  anxieties  and  pursuits,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
take  exclusive  piKssession  <*f  the  mind?  Who  knows  not  the  intense 
continuity  of  emotion,  with  which  the  various  enterprises  of  gain,  am¬ 
bition,  and  professional  occupation  are  apt  to  harass  and  enthral  the 
breast  ?  N\  ho  that  has  Ikhmi  brought  w  ithin  the  circle  of  its  enchant¬ 
ment,  has  not  felt  the  fascinations  of  w’orldly  pleasure  and  amusement? 
These,  in  confederacy  with  the  inherent  tendencies  and  susceptibilities 
of  corrupt  nature,  are  the  enemies  which  war  against  the  soul.  They 
pn‘sa  ujxui  it  from  everv  side  with  a  constancy  and  pertinacity  of  as¬ 
sault,  with  a  variety  and  an  amount  of  force,  which,  if  it  had  l)een 
left  exptised  to  their  uninterrupted  violence,  would  inevitably  effect  its 
destruction.  The  ])rinciples  of  religion,  like  the  .seed  sow’n  among 
tlukrns,  or  scattered  by  the  w'av-side,  would  either  be  choked  by  the 
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multiplicity  of  cares,  and  trials,  and  vexations,  or  be  dissipated  by  the 
levity  and  impetuosity  of  encroaching  lusts  and  passions. 

*  f  he  Sabiwth  was  provided  and  ap{)ointed  by  divine  wisdom — that 
itisdom  which  well  knew  what  was  in  man,  to  be  a  jdace  of  siM^lusion 
and  retreat,  to  which  the  soul  might  betake  itself  every  seventh  day* 
for  the  pur|)ose  of  recruiting  its  strength,  and  t»f  repairing  its  wasted 
energies,  after  conflicting  in  unequal  contest  with  the  (KTturlmtioiis  and 
disquietudes,  the  cares  and  interests,  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of 
the  world.  On  this  day,  a  truce  has  l)een  impt)sed  by  the  high  autho¬ 
rity  of  heaven,  upon  the  more  direct  warfare  which  that  great  enemy, 
in  its  various  forms  of  business  and  pleasure,  carries  on  against  the 
soul.  It  is  a  holy  league  stipulated  in  our  favour  for  the  express  pur- 

{>ose  of  alfording  us  convenient  opportunity  of  carrying  on,  unmolested 
)y  the  encroachments  of  worldly  care  or  occupation,  our  interc^mrse 
with  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  when  the  object  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  duly  realised  and  appreciated,  the  eflect  is  transcendently 
glorious  and  benefleial,  and  the  end  is  fully  accomplished.  It  is  indeed 
diflicult  tc  estimate  too  highly  the  soothing  and  tranquillizing  influence 
of  a  sabbath,  upon  a  spirit  which  has  been  worn  in  the  service  of  the 
world  during  the  preceding  week,  into  comparative  numbness  and  in¬ 
sensibility  to  the  pure  and  delicate  enjoyments  of  an  exalted  fellowship 
with  (iod.  It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  it  amidst  the  serenity  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  composing  its  ruflied  atfections,  and,  like 
the  bird  of  the  morning,  preparing  to  rise  on  its  pinions,  in  order  to 
meet  in  midway  fellowship  the  hallowed  choir  above,  and  to  pour  forth 
its  notes  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  while  no  jarring  tumult  of  worldly 
business  or  delight  intervenes  to  break  their  melody.  On  every  se¬ 
venth  day,  the  impetus  of  earthly  and  carnalizing  pursuits  thus  receives 
a  check,  and  their  power  becomes  in  some  degree  enfeebledi  The 
course  of  this  worlu,  which  is  so  apt  to  carry  us  along  in  its  turbid 
and  destructive  movement,  is  broken  at  intervals ;  which  affords  us 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  ])eril  of  our  condition,  and  to  contemplate  the 
dreadful  gulf  to  which  it  conducts.  By  the  j^eriodical  cessation  from 
other  employments,  which  the  sahliath  brings  round,  we  are  impress¬ 
ively  reminded,  that  there  is  another  and  a  better  world,  that  there 
are  higher  and  weightier  interests,  that  there  are  purer  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  joys  than  the  present  scene  affords,  that  ere  long,  time  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  eternity,  and  that  we  shall  be  surrounded  with  re¬ 
alities  of  happiness,  or  woe,  which  will  render  all  sublunary  sorrows 
and  delights  as  insignificant  as  the  bubbles  ujion  the  stream. 

‘  The  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  when  strictly  and  devoutly  observeil, 
are  however  not  confined  to  the  powerful  influence  which  it  exerts  in 
obviating  the  various  evils  attendant  on  habits  of  indolence  and  worldly 
occupation ;  they  are  of  a  more  direct  and  positive  character.  And 
among  this  latter  class  we  may  remark,  that  this  sacred  institution  in 
calculated  to  be  eminently  lieneficial  in  forming  habits  of  general  Pr^ 
Regtibirity,  and  f^irtue.  That  these  habits  of  conduct  are  in 
themselves  highly  advantageous  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  hirge,  requires  no  proof.  They  are  obviously  the  bonds  of 
•ocicty,  and  the  purest  and  most  copious  sources  of  domestic  jieace  and 
comfort.  Their  connection  with  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and 
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with  the  discharge  of  its  appropriate  duties,  though  not  so  palpable 
and  apparent,  is  yet  certain  and  unquestionable.  A  feeling  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  resj)ect  for  the  holy  day  of  God,  may  be  fairly  asserted  to  lie 
a  moral  principle  of  the  most  influential  and  practical  character.  It 
is  a  germ  of  thought  and  feeling  pregnant  with  the  most  extensive  and 
salutary  results.  It  is  a  spring  of  action  which  has  a  powerful  effect 
in  controlling  and  regulating  the  movements  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  conduct.  There  is  in  fact,  no  external  ordinance  of  religion, 
which  experience  shews  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  corresjMmd- 
ent  effects  upon  the  general  character,  as  that  of  the  sabbath.  Few 
habits  are  so  truly  symptomatic  of  the  real  state  of  the  mind,  as  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  employed.  Fix  your  eye  U]K)n  any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  your  neighlK)urho<^,  or  acquaintance  in  any  uepartmeiit  of 
life,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  conscientious  regard  for  the  sabbath, 
and  for  his  regular  and  uniform  attendance  upon  the  public  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  I  am  most  exceedingly  mistaken  if  you  do  not  find 
him  equally  distinguished,  if  not  by  the  genuineness  of  his  piety  and 
the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  at  least  by  the  decency,  the  industry,  and 
the  rectitude  of  his  general  denH*anour.  Look  around  you  on  the  other 
hand,  and  mark  the  man  who  is  noted  for  his  desecration  of  the  day, 
which  is  by  pre-eminence  “  the  holy  of  the  Lord  **, — the  man  who 
spends  it  in  sleep,  or  in  work,  in  travelling,  or  yawning,  in  drinking 
or  gambling, — the  man  who  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  at  his  church,  or 
his  chapel,  and  still  more  infrequently  at  his  Bible  or  his  devotions ; 
and  what  are  his  prevailing  habits  during  the  other  days  of  the  week } 
Granted — that  he  is  not  very  precise  in  the  duties  which  he  owes  to 
God  ;  but  is  he  more  exact  and  conscientious  in  those  which  imme¬ 
diately  relate  to  man?  Is  it  to  him  that  you  would  hmk  for  a  pattern 
of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue,  of  honour,  benevolence,  and  inte¬ 
grity,  as  a  man  of  property  or  professional  engagement,  of  rectitude, 
veracity,  and  assiduity  as  a  tradesman,  of  industry  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  as  a  workman,  of  fidelity  as  a  servant,  of  sobriety  and  diligence 
as  the  head  or  the  subordinate  member  of  a  family,  of  kindness  as  a 
husband,  of  affection  and  prudence  as  a  parent,  or  of  dutifulness  and 
obedience  as  a  child  ?  To  look  for  such  qualities  in  combination  with 
gross  sabbiith-profanation,  and  w'ith  habitual  neglect  and  contemj)t  of 
the  apiminted  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  would  obviously  be  to  seek 
for  light  in  darkness,  virtue  in  vice,  life  in  death.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  pride,  necessity,  or  self-interest  may  do  much  to  cleanse  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  character,  and  to  restrain  the  grosser  excesses  of  profligacy 
and  indolence ;  but  no  means  are  more  effectual  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  morality,  and  in  removing  the  deformities  of  individual 
conduct,  than  the  enlightened  observance  of  the  sabbath.  I  should 
deem  it  a  most  important  step  in  advance,  therefore,  in  parochial  re¬ 
formation,  as  a  component  part  of  national  virtue,  if  every  individual 
could  Ik?  persuaded  to  pay  a  decent  respect  to  the  siibbath,  and  to  be 
regular  in  his  attendance  U|Km  the  public  means  of  grace.  Such  per- 
^118,  I  should  consider  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  though 
it  be  indispensably  necessary  to  enter  into  the  spirit,  as  well  as  to  |)cr- 
form  the  outward  duties  of  religion,  yet,  much  moral  benefit  may  be 
gamed  in  improved  habits  of  domestic  and  relative  conduct,  where  un- 
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happily  there  is  danger  the  most  awful  and  imminent,  of  coming  short 
uf  the  great  sidvatiuii.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  notoriously  de- 
praveil  and  dissolute  character  should  regularly  meet  his  friends,  or  at 
least  his  neighbours,  in  the  house  of  God,  without  feeling  the  dreadful 
inconsistency  of  his  conduct.  lie  will  stand  abashed  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  the  congregation,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise,  than 
that  he  slnmld  either  be  induced  to  forsake  his  vices,  or  abandon  the 
jdace;  where  he  appears  from  siibbath  to  sabbath,  clad,  as  it  were,  in  a 
robe  of  white,  proclaiming  his  own  shame.  The  indirect  influence  of 
the  sabbath  and  its  various  ordinances,  in  thus  purifying  the  outer 
court  of  the  human  character,  even  where  it  hath  not  the  effect  of 
consecrating  its  inner  shrine,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  incalculably  beneficial 
to  the  community.*  pp.  14ti — 51. 


Art.  1 1.  The  Eighth  Rejwrt  of  the  Committee  of  the  StKiety  for  the 
Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the  Reformation  if  Ju¬ 
venile  Offenders.  1}1,‘12.  With  an  Apj  endix.  ovo.  pp.  xvi.  320. 
Price  ()jr.  London,  1332. 

^J^lIK  Seventh  Report  of  the  Committee  of  this  admirable  So* 
cicty  was  published  in  1827,  and  was  reviewed  in  the  last 
Volume  of  our  former  series.  The  present  Report  was  (in  sub¬ 
stance)  submitted  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  the  month  of  May  last.  The  delay  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  suHiciently  explained  by  the  immense  mass  of  statis¬ 
tical  and  other  valuable  information,  which  forms  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report.  While  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  tlie  ]K)- 
pnlation  returns  for  llWl  have  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  of  which  use  has  been  made  to  correct  the 
calculations  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  number  of.  criminal 
oflenders  throughout  the  country.  The  results  arc,  upon  the 
whole,  more  favourable  than  might  liave  been  anticipated. 

Although  the  numlxjr  of  criminal  offenders  committed  in  the 
year  1330,  was  greater  in  particular  districts,  the  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  of  commitments  throughout  England  and  Wales  was  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  numlxirs  were,  in  1820, 
18, (>75;  in  1830,  18,107.  The  numl>er  of  convictions  had  also 
decreased  within  the  same  period  firom  13,261,  to  12,805.  These 
numbers  do  not  include  offenders  of  every  description  who  pass 
through  the  prisons  during  the  year,  but  such  only  as  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions ;  exclusive  of 
debtors,  vagrants,  prisoners  for  re-examination,  and  summary  con¬ 
victions  l)cfore  magistrates.  It  was  stated,  at  the  general  meeting, 
that,  on  a  mcKleratc  computation,  there  arc  annually  confined  in 
the  several  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  lH)uulation  of  not  less  than  120,(KH)  persons.  This  would  Ik?  a 
two  liundredth  part  of  the  aggregate  |K)pulatioii.  The  estimate 
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we  think,  he  fin  exaggeration.  The  amount  of  actual  crime 
which  the  returns  indicate,  is  sufficiently  appalling;  but  what  ren¬ 
ders  it  still  more  affecting,  is  the  consideration  of  the  crime,  or  at 
least  the  moral  depravation  which  is  thus  generated.  If,  hy  an  ef¬ 
ficient  prison  discipline,  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  vicious 
have  sometimes  Ik'cu  reclaimed,  there  are  too  many  instances  of 
those  who  have  been  first  tainted  and  debased  by  imprisonment,  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  a  first,  perhaps  a  slight,  per¬ 
haps  only  a  susjiected,  offence.  Of  the  numbers  committed  on  the 
charge  of  criminal  offences,  the  proportion  is  very  great,  who  arc 
either  not  prosecuted  or  acquitted ;  and  while  it  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  latter,  although  innocent  in  law,  arc  always  in¬ 
nocent  in  fact,  or  morally  guiltless  of  the  charge  laid  against 
them,  (since  their  accjuittal  in,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  cases,  is 
owing  simply  to  a  deficiency  of  evidence,  or  to  some  technical 
flaw  in  the  proceedings,)  still,  there  will  remain,  after  all  reason¬ 
able  deductions,  a  very  large  number  of  ])ersons  committed  to 
])rison, — and  thereby  imnished  upon  presum])tion  licdbre  trial, — 
and  cx|>oscd  to  all  the  contamination  and  degradation  of  a  gaol, 
upon  unfounded  charges. 

Out  of  the  18, (>75  persons  committed  in  1829,  only  13,201 
were  convicted ;  18(K)  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bills  being  found ; 
and  iK)l  4  were  acquitted ;  that  is  to  say,  against  5,414  out  of 
18,675,  no  criminal  charge  could  l>e  sustained.  The  pro])ortion 
is  enormous ;  and  one  inference  which  it  suggests,  is,  that  the 
labours  of  such  a  society  as  the  one  whose  report  is  iKtbrc  us,  are 
of  an  importance  almost  incalculable.  ‘  Upon  the  nature  of  the 
‘  discipline  to  which  such  prisoners  are  subjected,  it  depends,’’  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  first  Resolution  of  the  General  Mt'eting, 
‘  whether  those  who  arc  innocent  of  crime,  shall  be  corru])ted  and 
‘  delmsed  by  their  confinement,  and  the  convicted  rendert*d  still 
‘  further  guilty ;  or  whether  imprisonment  sliall  be  made  instru- 
‘  mental  in  preserving  the  untried  from  contamination,  in  correct- 
‘  ing  and  reforming  the  convicted,  and  in  deterring  generally  from 
‘  the  commission  of  crime.  An  efficient  system  of  prison  dis- 
‘  cipline  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  public  security, 
‘  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  nation.’ 

We  have  stated,  that  the  results  of  the  criminal  reports  are, 
u|K)n  the  whole,  though  sufficiently  appalling,  less  so  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  This,  however,  will  require  Imth  ex¬ 
planation  and  qualification,  for  the  increase  of  crime  is  undcniahle. 
In  the  year  1821,  the  total  number  of  commitments  in  England 


and  Wales  was  13,115;  in  1830,  18,107.  A  frightful  increase! 
The  |K>pulation  in  R^21,  stood  at  11,971^975;  it  is  now, 
13,^194,574 ;  so  that  the  relative  increase  of  crime,  in  proporti(»n 
to  that  of  the  |K)pulation,  is  about  5000  to  two  millions.  On 
looking  back  to  the  returns  of  the  last  twelve  years,  there  will  be 
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found  a  progressive  rise  in  the  number  of  crimes,  with  the  excep- 
tiun  of  the  years  1322  and  1823,  which  exhibit  fewer  commitments, 
by  nearly  1000,  than  1821,  and  about  1500  l)clow  1824;  and  with 
the  further  exception  of  1828,  whicli  was  below  cither  the  preced¬ 
ing  or  the  succeeding  year.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at 
the  nature  of  the  criminal  charges,  tlicre  is  some  ground  for  a  mi¬ 
tigation  of  the  feeling  of  alarm.  The  numlwr  of  commitments  for 
munler  in  1821,  was  71 ;  in  1822,  85;  in  1825, 94;  in  1828,  8.3; 
and  in  1829,  only  47**  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  commit¬ 
ments  for  stabbing,  shooting,  &c.,  were  very  much  al)ove  the 
average:  they  were,  in  1821,  60;  in  1826,  47;  in  U^28,  72;  and 
in  182^),  115.  The  commitments  for  manslaughter  in  1821, 
were  101  ;  in  1829,  125.  If  we  turn  to  burglary,  we  shall  find  a 
remarkable  decrease  of  that  particular  crime.  The  average  of  the 
years  1820  to  1826  inclusive,  is  about  460;  in  1827,  the  commit¬ 
ments  for  this  offence  were  572;  but  in  1828,  they  were  only 
249;  and  in  1829,  17^*  Ii^  other  crimes  of  violence,  there  is  no 
ver)'  decided  increase ;  but  in  simple  larceny,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  progression. 

1}120  1825  1827  1828  1829 

91  (K).  10,087.  12,014.  10,989.  12,628. 

So  that,  of  the  increase  of  crime,  one  half  consists  of  offences  of 
simple  larceny ;  and  of  the  other  half,  a  very  large  proportion  con¬ 
sists  of  larceny  under  particular  modifications.  The  commitments 
for  ofienoes  against  the  Game-laws  were,  in  1821,  199;  in  182.3, 
22.3;  in  1828,  .366;  of  whom  60  were  acquitted  or  discharged. 
The  average  number  of  persons  executed  in  the  seven  years  from 
182.3  to  lfi29  inclusive,  was  62;  the  lowest  number  being  49,  and 
the  highest  (in  182}{)  79.  Hut  in  1820,  they  were  I07 ;  and  in 
1821,  114.  The  average  number  condemned  to  death  in  the 
seven  years,  was  1192;  the  lowest  number  being  968,  and  tlie 
higliest  (in  1827)  1526.  The  number  sentenced  to  death  in 
IfldO,  was  1397,  being  a  pro])ortion  of  one  ninth  of  the  whole 
number  convicted,  and  one  thirteenth  of  those  who  were  com¬ 
mitted.  But  of  those  who  were  thus  formally  adjudged  to  sufler 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  only  1  in  30  underwent  the  sen- 


*  The  progressive  diminution  in  numl>er,  of  crimes  of  an  atrocious 
tiescrijition,  during  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  country,  is, 
indeed,  highly  remarkable.  From  documents  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  convictions  and  executions 
f  »r  murder,  within  the  Home  Circuit,  at  three  separate  periods,  was  as 
follows: 

CONVICTKD.  EXECUTED, 

12.3  .  87 

67  .  f>7 

54  44 

I.  L  2 


I 


From  168ft  to  1718 
I7.'>r>  to  1784 
1784  to  1814 
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tencc.  ‘  Such,’  remark  the  Committee,  ^  is  the  discrepancy  In'twecn 
‘  the  sentence  of  the  law  and  its  execution.’  Tlie  followinj]^  re¬ 
marks  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  prevailing  description  ot* 
offences  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

^  In  the  criminal  commitments  for  the  last  vetir,  the  numWr  of 
crimes  against  the  person  was  djd,  lieing  a  projKirtion  of  1  in  21  of  the 
whole  mimlier  committed :  the  remainder  were  for  crimes  against  pro¬ 
perty.  The  number  of  convictions  for  offences  ag.iinst  the  j)ers<ui,  was 
432,  l>eing  only  1  in  30  of  the  whole  convicted.  The  nundier  sen- 
tenced  to  death  for  crimes  against  the  person,  was  227  J  being  1  in  (i 
of  the  whole  so  sentenced ;  but  the  number  who  suffered  deatli  for  that 
offence,  was  27 ;  being  rather  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  immlier 
executed.  The  majority  of  crimes  against  property  for  which  offenders 
were  sentenced  capitally,  but  of  whom  only  a  small  jiroportion,  and  in 
some  cases  none,  were  executed,  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads:  viz. 

Sentenced  to 


death.  Executed. 

For  burglary  .....  104  2 

For  breaking  into  dwelling-houses,  &c.  i)27  f> 

For  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house  .  100  2 

For  sheep-stealing  •  .  .  .213  1 

For  horse-stealing  ....  139  0 

For  cattle-stealing  ....  25  0 

1108  11 


‘  Tliese  facts,  taken  in  connexion  wdth  the  increase  in  the  mimlK'r  of 
capital  convictions,  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  the  chance  of  ulti¬ 
mately  escaping  the  extreme  punishment  awarded  by  the  law,  affords 
powerful  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

‘  The  lowness  of  wages,  and  prevalence  of  distress  arising  from  re¬ 
dundancy  of  population,  are  unquestionably  the  main  sources  of 
criminal  offence ;  causes  greatly  aggravated  by  others  connected  with 
the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Of  these,  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  are, — the  absence  of  mond  and  religious  education  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  lalnniring  population ;  the  perverted  application  of 
parochiid  relief ;  and  esjwcially  of  late,  the  enormous  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors.  These  evils  present  to  the  poor  of  this  country,  temptations 
to  crime  too  jwwerful  to  be  counteracted  by  the  ordinary  institutions 
of  ]HMial  justice.  Mucht  hotcever,  of  the  apparent  increase  in  the  num^ 
her  of  commitments  to  prison t  arises  from  other  causes  than  those  con¬ 
nected  frith  the  advance  of  crime.  Offences  which  were  formerly  either 
passed  over,  or  visited  with  summary  correction,  are  now  made  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  commitment  t(»  ga(d.  The  ^Malicious  Trespass  Act,  as  also  the 
law  for  paying  prosecnt(»rs  their  ex|)enscs  in  cases  of  misdemeanour, 
and  other  enactments,  have  tended  to  fill  the  prisons  without  any 
]Hi«itive  increase  of  crime.  It  is  certain,  that  the  number  of  atrocious 
offences  has  not  increased  in  proj>ortion  to  the  |>opulation,  and  tliat  with 
the  udvanci'inent  of  civilization  the  darker  crimes  have  been  less  ap¬ 
parent.* 
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Some  consolation  may  be  derived  from  these  circumstances ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  some  important  suggestions.  The  in¬ 
creased  frequency  of  unnecessary  commitments  is  a  most  serious 
evil.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  large  proportion  which 
the  numl>er  of  persons  discharged  by  grand  juries,  or  acquitted, 
bears  to  the  whole  number  committed,  and  which  is  a  pretty  clear 
proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  present  system.  I'he  magistrates 
are  ])artly  to  blame,  in  being  far  more  ready  to  commit  a  prisoner, 
than  to  accept  of  bail.  ‘  'riiere  cannot  be  a  question’,  say  the 
('oinnuttee,  ‘  that  the  number  of  untried  prisoners — the  most  un- 
‘  manageable  class — might,  by  the  general  acceptance  of  bail,  be 
‘  reduced  to  one  half,  or  even  a  third,  with  no  injury  to  the  com- 
‘  munity,  with  great  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  with  material 
‘  advantage  to  the  discipline  of  prisons.’  We  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  any  difference  is  made  in  practice,  or  can  be  made,  in  admit¬ 
ting  hail,  when  the  charge  is  for  a  first  offence.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  risk  of  bailing  is  less,  and  the  hardship  of  im¬ 
prisonment  for  mere  security  much  greater,  when  the  person  charged 
has  never  before  been  obnoxious  to  the  law,  than  in  the  case  of 
a  second  offence.  Another  circumstance  which  has  swelled  the 
numlier  of  commitments  is,  that  cases  of  petty  felonies,  such  as 
stealing  hedge-stakes,  and  other  articles  of  trifling  value,  are  now, 
more  frequently  than  heretofore,  brought  to  trial.  The  numlicr 
of  prosecutions  has  also  been  greatly  increased  by  the  associations 
for  mutual  protection,  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
which  preclude  any  reluctance  to  prosecute  arising  from  the  dread 
of  expense. 

'  Formerly,  if  a  boy  was  found  committing  such  offences,  he  was 
personally  chastised  and  discharged :  now,  there  is  a  solemn  judicial 
investigation.  He  is  seized,  committed,  imprisoned,  tried  at  the  ses¬ 
sions,  and  convicted  with  as  much  form  and  ceremony  as  if  he  had 
Wn  guilty  of  a  burglary.  This  disposition  (on  the  part  of  the  magi¬ 
strates)  to  avoid  responsibility,  fills  the  gaols  in  another  manner.  The 
sessions-ealendars  in  the  country  exhibit  a  list  of  the  pettiest  offences. 
If,  in  addition  to  these,  the  magistrates  were  to  try,  as  they  do  in 
several  counties,  some  of  the  graver  cases  now  reserved  for  the  assizt^s, 
the  labour  of  the  judges  would  be  s])ared,  and  the  number  of  prison- 
inmates  most  materially  diminished.* 

For  some  of  the  sore  burdens  and  evils  which  have  been  brought 
upon  the  country  by  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  unpaid  and  irre- 
Rponsible  magistracy,  we  have  to  blame,  not  their  intentions, 
^hich  have  generally  been  good,  so  much  as,  in  many  cases,  their 
want  of  moral  courage,  their  fear  of  doing  wTong,  and  a  timid 
adherence  to  rule ;  combined,  no  doubt,  with  a  wish  to  escape  from 
responsibility,  and  from  the  contingencies  of  future  inconvenience, 
as  well  as  to  siive  themselves  present  trouble.  To  avoid  exercising 
their  discretionary  power  in  a  way  which  would  involve  responsi¬ 
bility,  they  have  had  recourse,  too  generally,  to  what  may  be 
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cbaractcriseil  as  the  indiscrctional  use  of  their  discretion,  in  the 
extreme  practice  of  commitment;  the  most  dangerous  power 
wliich  could,  under  such  circumstances,  have  lK*en  reposed  in  their 
hands.  Nothing  is  more  easy,  in  general,  than  to  get  an  ollender 
committed ;  nothing  more  difficult,  troublesome,  exiHUisive,  and 
uncertain,  than  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  the  culprit.  If  the 
case  were  the  reverse, — if  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
secution  were  prior  to  commitment,  and  the  conviction  followetl 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certitude,  the  interests  of  justice  and  the 
welfare  of  society  would  be  far  more  effectually  promoted.  The 
time  is  not,  we  apprehend,  far  distant,  when  a  stipendiary  magi¬ 
stracy  will  be  found  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  trustworthy  instrumentality  for  administering  the 
laws,  even  in  country  districts. 

In  examining  the  relative  proportion  of  crimes  committed  in 
different  counties,  it  is  found,  that  throughout  the  home  counties, 
as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts  where  the  inhabitants  are 
congregated  in  large  bodies,  the  number  of  criminal  offenders  is 
greater.  In  the  agricultural  districts  also,  where  distress  luis 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  ])roportion  has  been  large. 
'J'he  number  of  criminals  committed  during  the  last  year,  through¬ 
out  England,  has  been  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  7^0  inhabitants; 
in  Wales,  1  to  *2320;  in  Scotland,  1  to  and  in  Ireland, 

1  to  4-fK).  In  London  and  Middlesex,  the  })roportion  of  com¬ 
mitments  has  been  higher  than  in  any  other  county  in  England, 
l)eing  1  criminal  to  400  inhabitants.  In  Surrey,  the  })ro])ortion 
is  1  to  ()80;  in  Kent,  1  to  7*30;  in  Sussex,  1  to  7'^fL  in  Essex, 
1  to  050;  in  Hertfordshire,  1  to  520;  in  Ifedfordshirc,  1  to  710- 
In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  proportion  is,  in  Lancashire, 
1  to  650 ;  in  Warwickshire,  1  to  480 ;  in  (tlouecstershire  (in¬ 
cluding  Ifristol),  1  to  540;  in  Nottinghamshire,  1  to  7*56;  hi 
Cheshire,  1  to  6.‘K).  In  the  more  remote  counties,  the  pro])ortion 
is  small;  that  of  Northumberland  being  only  1  to  27iH);  in 
Westmoreland,!  to  2500;  in  Durham,  1  to  24()0;  and  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  1  to  16(K).  In  Ilutland  also,  the  proportion  is  very  much 
smaller  than  in  the  adjacent  counties.  In  Wales,  the  highest 
pro|Mirtion  of  offenders  is  found  in  the  most  populous  county, 
Cilamorgan;  while  Cardigan  presents  the  lowest  pro])ortion  of 
crime  in  any  county  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ixdng  only  1  to 
4020.  In  the  large  manufacturing  counties  of  Scotland,  the  pro- 
|>ortion  is  nearly  as  liigh  as  in  England:  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  1  to 
.51-0;  in  I  .anark,  the  most  populous  county,  1  to  600.  In  Ire¬ 
land,  the  highest  ])roportion  of  crime  is  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
where  there  has  Ikcu  one  criminal  to  06  inhabitants:  in  the  city 
of  Waterford,  the  proportion  is  1  to  125.  Of  the  counties  in 
Ireland,  that  which  has  the  largest  jiroportion  is  Longford,  Ix'ing 
1  to  2()0 :  the  lowest  pro)K>rtion  is  in  Downshiro,  which  has  only 
1  criminal  to  000  inhabitiints.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons 
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convicted  in  Ireland,  viz.  9{K)2,  only  262  were  sentenced  to 
dcatli ;  and  of  these,  95  were  for  offences  against  the  person :  of 
the  262  sentenced  to  death,  39  suffered. 

In  inferring  from  the  proportion  of  commitments  in  different 
counties,  the  degree  of  immorality  and  lawlessness  which  pre¬ 
vails,  we  cannot  be  altogether  wrong.  Yet,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  apparent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  commitments,  and  consequently  the 
greater  proportion  in  some  counties,  may  be  attributable  to  other 
causes  than  those  connected  with  the  advance  of  crime ; — to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  ]K)lice, — to  the  increased  facilities  for  de¬ 
tecting  and  prosecuting  offenders, — to  the  state  of  public  feeling 
with  regard  to  petty  offences, — to  the  readiness  of  the  magistrates 
to  commit  for  such  misdemeanours  as  were  formerly  passed  over 
or  visited  with  summary  correction  ;  causes  which  arc  all  likely  to 
operate  with  most  force  in  the  more  populous  districts.  In  short, 
while  the  number  of  commitments,  or  at  least  of  convictions,  for 
atrocious  crimes,  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  index  to  the  state  of 
public  morals,  in  a  country  where  the  laws  are  efficiently  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  numl)er  of  commitments  for  }X'tty  offences  is  a  very  un¬ 
certain  criterion  of  the  state  of  morals  at  dilferent  periods,  or  in 
diHerent  countries ;  since  it  may  indicate  only  an  alteration  in  the 
laws,  or  in  the  administration  of  penal  justice.  We  may  apply 
to  this  subject  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  that  where  the  law 
enters,  sin  is  made  to  al)ound,  by  l)oing  detectecl.  The  multipli¬ 
cation  of  laws  necessarily  gives  rise  to  multi])lied  offences ;  and 
an  improved  police,  while  it  really  prevents  crime,  esjx'cially 
crimes  of  dec])er  dye,  may  have  the  effect  of  so  increasing  the 
pro|)ortion  of  minor,  and  even  of  greater  offences  that  are  brought 
under  public  cognizance,  as  to  swell  the  records  of  crime.  Who 
would  judge  of  the  comparative  ])revalence  of  murder  or  robln'ry 
in  Kngland  and  in  Spain  or  Italy,  by  the  nuinl)er  of  crimes  de¬ 
tected  and  punished  by  the  magistrate?  In  like  manner,  the 
increased  number  of  commitments  for  }K*tty  delinquencies  in  the 
same  country,  may  not  indicate,  to  any  thing  like  the  apparent 
extent,  the  increase  of  crime,  or  its  greater  ])roportion  in  the 
counties  where  the  commitments  are  most  numerous. 

Hut,  in  whatever  w’ay  the  increase  of  convicted  offenders  may 
he  accountcxl  for,  the  fact  is  truly  melancholy,  and  of  fearful  sig¬ 
nificance,  that  in  England  itself,  the  proportion  is  one  criminal  to 
every  ^44)  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  debtors,  vagrants,  and  sum¬ 
mary  convictions  before  magistrates.  The  number  of  insolvent 
debtors  discharged  by  the  Court  for  Relief  was,  in  1H29,  406.3; 
vii.  in  town,  2225,  and  in  country,  1H3H;  and  this  must  form  a 
amall  part  of  the  numlx?r  of  debtors  committed  to  prison  for  dif¬ 
ferent  terms,  varying  from  one  to  100  days.  In  Whitccross- 
atrect  prison  alone,  during  the  year  1H29,  there  were  confined  on 
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pn>ccR«  owl  of  the  Court  of  H<Y|nc«t5.  7'^  ^  trrm  T>ot  ft- 

reoding  U)  duvH ;  77^  •"*  d>ivs:  «nd  29 

fi>r  a  term  of  tn»m  .*>0  to  1<¥>  dny«  ;  tot:<1,  1  'rl>is  nnmhrr 

in  exclusive  of  tho!»o  ct>nfincil  under  mr«nr  pn'ce^^,  or  under 
judgements  recovered.  Of  the  numlv'r  of  vsgrwnt'*  and  other 
summary  Cf>mmitments,  we  h.ave  no  estimate.  *  Taking  all  thear 
into  account,  however,  instead  of  1  to  7  there  must,  we  fear,  hr 
*M*t  down  1  to  .">0<\  at  the  lowest  c'omputation.  An<l  when  wf 
nmsider  that  every'  individn.al  offender  is  related  to  some  familw 
that  sutf*eT*s  <lisgrace  or  distress  in  consequence,  the  calrutati<m  h<^ 
comes  still  mon*  |»ainfully  affecting.  In  some  cases,  two  or  morr 
offender's  mav  Ire  of  the  same  family,  and  some  mav  have  no  erm- 
nexions;  hut,  taking  the  numlrer  of  commitments  for  iTiminal 
otfenees,  debt,  v.igrane\',  ^«re.  at  imlv  and  the  number  <tf 

families  in  Knulanil  and  W  ales  at  this  will  make  orrr 

individual  in  ever>  112  families,  suhjerfixl,  e very*  year,  to  the 
disgr-aee  and  contamination  of  a  gaol.  If  this  raleulation  .at  all 
.a pproxi matt's  to  aetairaev,  it  ought  to  rmise  everv  man  to  ('onsider 
the  .active  causes  of  demoralisation  which  are  ]»oisoning  the  com 
stitution  of  si>ri<»tv.  (^ne  other  cireumstanee  dt'serves  .atti'niirm. 
f)f  the  numht'r  eommitttxl  for  trial,  in  IfhJl).  the  malt's  wenr 
lo,,w>fr,  and  the  females,  31  lO,  or  .about  a  sixth  of  the  total 
mimlrt'r.  Hut  there  is  one  class  of  crimf*s,  the  most  ih'gradirrc 
tir  the  sex,  <>f  which  the  criminal  law  take's  no  cognizance. 

W^tat  then  are  the  remetlit's  for  this  ap^ralling  amount  <4'  monl 
ind  ptiiitieai  tiisonler?  Where  so  much  rtx^uires  to  he  done  for 
the  health  irf  the  ImhIv  ])olitic,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  measure,  or 
wfiai  eliiKs  of  measures,  claims  to  Ire  viewetl  as  of  the  most  iinme- 
diau*  im|>t»rtaiux*.  The  most  etfW'tual  would  Ire  of  a  ]rreventivf 
itnui ;  hut  it  would  not  Ih'  safe,  when  an  evil  has  reachixi  a  err- 
uiin  height,  to  tnist  to  any  sh»w'  pnreess  of  melioration.  Mea- 
mix's  of  iiniiuxiiate  mitigation  must  l»c  adoptctl;  and  to  these  it  is 
tile  objix’t  of  tire  publication  Ivetirre  us  more  particularly  to  direct 
the  public  attention.  *  (iratitx’ing  \  it  is  remarked.  ‘  .as  arc  the 
‘  impnivemeiits  which  an*  at  this  time  going  forwani  in  varitros 
br:uiciu*s  «»f  the  jurispniilence  of  this  taruntra',  much  vet  remains 
‘  to  he  acctunplisinxl,  before  Kngl.and  will  he  exempt  from  the  re- 

*  pn»aeh  of  »ytN/rihf{tiu^  h^j  her  intitUfttiofis  to  the  ofictmmsr^ 

•  mtmt  t»f  vrfme.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  ]rublir  in- 
'  t4»n*Hts  dernMndiai,  in  an  es|Hx’iai  manner,  the  removal  of  defeets 

in  tile  criininai  institutions  of  this  (xmntr^',  the  ]rresent  is  that 
ireriiHi.'  Thtrsi*  detW'ts  relate  to,  1.  the  state  t>f  the  crinrinil 
law:  *2.  the  state  and  Txyrtihations  of  the  ]»risons;  3.  the  numher 
of  unnecessary  coiiiinitnients ;  b  the  state  of  the  law  of  impri- 
'wniinent  for  debt;  .5.  the  want  of  some  tennH»rarv  ]rrovision  frr 
vliiw'hiirged  uireiuler>. 

W  ith  regard  lo  the  lirsi  of  thcfci*,  tlie  ('oiniiiilUx-,  afwr  giving 
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to  thr  ‘‘'nSjfM't  thvW  lv*vt  ronsiclofnfion,  dcrIalT  their  firm  conxic- 
tioii.  ‘  iHhi  HU  eOt'etunI  Mih^tifnte  may  K'  foiiml  for  the  penalty  of 

*  liealli,  in  a  well  i>'pnlHtfHl  fjy«»tem  of  penitentiary  (haeiplinc ;  a 
‘  ^vsteiu  H hit'll  *jhMll  in'^piro  dreacl,  not  by  intenKity  t'f  piinish- 

*  nirui.  hut  hv  uurt'mitfetl  oeeupation,  f^eehiMon,  a’ul  restraint.* 
In  thi"’  et>uvicri<»n,  wo  need  scnreelv  say  that  ve  fully  participate. 
In  the  formt'r  seric'*  of  tuir  .lonmal,  luir  views  of  the  iurfheieney 
nt’  sauixninary  laws,  ^ere  stated  on  more  than  one  eceasion*;  and 
w!' arc  full\  ]m'pared  tti  maintain  them.  At  presoni,  however, 
we  shall  mere!}'  call  the  attention  of  our  reaners  to  the  tmctK 
rrrentiv  issuotl  hv  the  **  Society  far  the  Diffusion  of  Inform¬ 
ation  on  the  subject  of  ('anital  runishments  *\  the  first  of 
which  wa*;  ei^’en  with  our  last  N’umN'r.  The  present  state  of  the 
criniiiul  law  is,  inde<'il,  so  far  U'hind  tiu*  puhlie  sentiment,  or 
r.itiirr  in  so  dire«‘t  op|w»sition  to  it,  that  it  wnuhl  he  af>sfilnte)v  im- 
|v>‘‘sihie  t  »  carry  its  sanctions  into  execution.  I'apital  punish- 
inent  i<  (MUistHiuentlv  r<‘<iuefHi,  in  the  ]>rHerire  of*  the  eourN,  to 
iiitli  Ti>or(’  than  an  empty  threat,  which  the  f>ffench‘r  latifrhs  at, 
tin  pn»h.ihihtn‘s  of  eseape  from  ifeath  ladnp  80  to  1  afier  eowefc- 
tim/  nud  .srw/ewee  ft*  titusfh.  ]iut  the  ehauees  of  eseape.  from 
fin*  reluetnnre  of  prosecutors  to  ap|>e.'ir,  of  witnesses  to  f?ive  their 
trstiinonv.  of  juries  to  etinvicl,  and  even  of  the  Ifeneh  t<»  direct 
ronviction.  where  the  life  of  the  culprit  at  stake,  an*  indefi¬ 
nite!}  imiltiplicil.  so  as  almost  t«»  destroy  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  peiul  .sanction  ;  the  uiicgrtainty  of  ilie  opcraiioii  ol  the  laws 
mort*  tti.in  eountertiaiancin^  Uicir  severity.  liesideA,  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  ehanei'  of  escaping  from  tiie  ^eatcr  punishment,  tiie 
criminal  feels  very  Httic  terror  at  the  smaiier ;  both  because  hib 
attention  is  taken  off  from  it.  and  bt'cuusc  iie  estimates  it  by  com- 
fiarison  with  liie  danger  iic  hopi-s  tt»  escape.  Nor  ib  it  tiie  ieaat 
ronNicicrahio  evil,  that,  in  tiie  few  cast's  in  w  liicli  tiie  iaw  its  aiif. 
fcml  to  take  its  full  efiect.  in  tiie  execution  of  tiie  capital  beii- 
trnce,  (eases  of  luunler  cxeepUHl.)  the  iiiis^uideii  feeling  of  the 
public  IS  .apt  to  take  part  with  the  culprit  agaiiut  the  law,  and  to 
resent  ns  inju.stice,  as  well  as  inhumanity,  tlie  inflielion  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  pcnaliN.  Its  remission  having  become  the  rule,  the  execu¬ 
tion  ( i'  u  is  an  (Hiious  exception.  Thus,  u>u,  even  that  muat  aa- 
tTixi  and  gracious  }>rerogniive  i»f  tlie  Crown,  the  pardon  of  the 
tTiminal.  has  bei'ii  depriveil  of  all  its  iubire,  from  the  ueceaaity  of 
luviiig  recourse  to  an  iiidiM'rimiiiate  miugalloii  of  the  puuiah- 
nieni  awariud  by  laws  Uk>  bangulnarv  to  be  enlorccd,  and  there- 
fort*  to  '  incitieient  u»  be  duly  icbpecii'd.  la  liu  other  country  In 
l.urope  do  bueh  tan^aiimry  enacinicntb  exh^t ;  b)  lar  the  greater 
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part  of  them  arc  of  okkU’ITi  orij^in ;  and  the  existing  praetice, 
not  loHH  than  the  spirit  of  ('hristianity,  and  the  common  senti¬ 
ments  of  humanity,  supplies  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  thm 
foul  hlots  mxm  the  Statute-b<M)k. 

It  has  l>een  assiimed  hy  many  persons,  that  tlie  amendments 
recently  introduced  into  the  |H*nal  cckIc,  have  d(‘prived  it  of  some 
of  its  most  re])ulsive  features.  'This,  however,  the  (’ommittee  re¬ 
mark,  is  a  serious  mistake. 

‘  It  cannot  In*  generally  kmovn,  that  the  measures  referretl  to, 
althoii^li  to  a  cert.iin  extent  iin(|uestionahly  iMMiefieial,  have  fallen  far 
short  i»f  the  expectations  to  uhicli  they  had  generally  given  rist*,  and 
are  hv  no  means  of  tliat  enlarg«*<l  and  practical  character  which  the  iii. 
terests  «»f  wnMetv  earnestly  call  for.  Ily  thost*  measures,  manv  dis¬ 
crepancies  have  lM*en  removed  fn»m  the  Statut<’  Ihsik  ;  laws  which  had 
lM‘come  obsolete  havi*  heen  rejs'aled  ;  redundant  provisions  have  U'en 
condetisiMl  ;  immaterial  forms  have  in  certain  cases  iM  en  dis|>ens(‘d  with, 
and  ahsiird  distinctions  removed.  'I'he  correction  of  such  technind 
defects  is  not  lightly  to  he  a])preciated  ;  hut,  without  underrating  Ih‘- 
netits  thus  conft'rred  on  the  penal  cisle  considered  altstractedly,  it  mu.st 
not  Im*  forgotten,  that  tlie  re|M'al  of  obsoh'te  statutes  has  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  on  tiu*  practical  administration  of  criminal  justice.  It  has  in  no 
ilegree  alfecttal  tlie  spirit  and  softened  the  rigour  of  the  law’s;  and  con- 
secpiently,  a  feeling  of  severe  dis;kp{N»intment  was  evinced,  w  hen,  on  the 
late  re-enactment  of  the  h'orgery  Hill,  the  punishment  of  death  w;is 
retained  for  that  offence.  Numerous  |M‘titions  were  preM*nted  to  the 
legislature  from  the  hankers,  merchants,  and  traders  throughout  the 
kingtiom,— parties  the  most  openly  ex |siH<*d  to  the  violation  of  pro- 
]M*rtv. — protesting  against  the  continuance  of  n  |H'nalty  which,  in  effect, 
^•\•|s»ses  them  t«»  depredation.  \or  was  this  appeal  in  vain.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Hill  througli  the  Ilous4>  of  Commons,  the  cause  of  truth 
and  humanity  prevailed  ;  and  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
Memls'rs  present,  one  hundred  and  fiftv-one  ilccretal  that  the  pnnish- 
imnit  of  death  should  no  longer  Ih*  infiictetl  for  the  crime  of  forp*ry. 
Although  the  Hill,  as  thus  amended,  did  not  eventually  Ix'come  a  law, 
this  decision  of  tin*  House  of  Commons  is  a  sure  imliratioii  that  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  when  the  criminal  cmle  will  not  only  lie  miti>iated  in 
resjvct  to  this  olfeiice,  hut  that  its  sj>irit  w  ill  lie  still  further  meliorated 
ujam  principles  of  an  enlightened  jurisprudence,  and  adapted  to  the 
MMitiments  and  feelings  i»f  the  cxnniitunity  at  large.* 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Report  itself,  for  the  views 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  eflieient  pemalties  to  he  suhstitiiteil  for 
the  punishment  of  death.  'rrans]K)rtatio]i  is  de]>recati  d  altogether 
a.s  .1  secondary  )>unishment ;  and  the  example  of  the  Cnittxl 
States  is  adduced  in  ])nu)f,  that  a  system  comhining  .solitary  con¬ 
finement  at  night,  hard  labour  hy  dav,  the  strict  oKservance  of 
silence,  and  attention  io  moral  and  religious  improvement,  w  ill  be 
found  the  nu)st  |H»werful  moral  instrument  for  the  correction  of 
the  guilty.  Notlung  can  Ih'  more  jKTuicious  than  the  prt'sent  hulk 
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system,  lH>th  in  ros|xvt  to  the  convicts  themselves,  and  to  the 
nunmiiniiy,  u|>on  which  some  hnndrinls  of  ix'rsons  arc  annually 
clisehargcnl  from  those  receptacles  of  viee,  hardened  in  every 
s|H*cics  of  enormity,  and  spreading  pollution  wherever  they  re¬ 
sort. 

( )wiiig  chiefly  to  the  indefatigable  lalxmrs  of  the  Committee, 
the  most  im|x>rtant  improvements  in  ]>rison  discipline  have  taken 
place  in  the  ]>rincij>al  gaols  throughout  the  kingdom.  I’he  highly 
interesting  and  satisfaetor)*  details  will  Ix'  found  in  the  A]i|H'ndix 
to  the  prc'sent  l{e|xirt.  Most  of  the  prisons  attached  to  cttr}Htrnte 
jurisdictions,  however,  are  still  in  a  state  so  disgraceful  as  neees- 
j^rilv  to  corrupt  all  committed  to  them.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  that  standing  reproach  ujxm  the 
first  city  in  the  world,  and  flagrant  instance  of  the  inefliciency  of 
mrjHtrufe  jurisdiction  !  'Fhe  gaols  throughout  Scotland  also  re¬ 
main  for  the  most  ]iart  in  as  defective  and  disgraceful  a  state,  as 
when  they  were  visited  hy  Howard.  And  the  disorders  ])revalent 
in  delaors'  ])risons  call  loudly,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  for 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  itself. 

‘  'The  distressed  condition  of  .luvenile  Offenders  on  their  dis- 
‘  eharg('  frotn  ].vison,'  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves  the  es]>ecial 
att(  iilion  oi'  the  ])hilanthropist,  rather,  ])erha])s,  than  of  the  legi.sla- 
tor;  unless,  indeed,  in  id.ice  of  the  present  costly,  incfHeacious,  and 
haiuful  system  of  trans])ortation,  emigration  could  be  renderiHl  a 
measure  of  humanity  and  sound  ])olicy,  by  allowing  the  dischargetl 
^^lfender  to  avail  himself  of  emigration,  as  a  resource,  under  ar- 
rangeinents  favourable  to  the  reformation  of  character.  The  bint 
thrown  out  by  the  C'ommittee  on  this  ])oint,  calls  for  serious  con- 
Mderation. 

Other  topics  would  naturally  connect  themselves  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  subject  of  this  article,  which  it  did  not  fall  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  ('ommittee  to  notice,  'riie  diffusion  of  ixlueation 
is,  however,  with  great  pro])ricty  referred  to  as  ‘  in  every  jmmiU  of 
*  view  the  most  eflicacious  remedy  for  the  ])revention  of  crime;’ 
understanding  hy  education,  that  ‘  course  of  moral  training  which 
^  shall  impart  religious  impressions,  contnd  the  ]>ashion8,  and 
‘  amend  the  heart.’  Among  other  preventive  nieasures,  the  legut- 
Intivv  cjiforrement  of  the  Sohbath^  in  combination  with  the  se¬ 
dulous  promotion  of  its  religious  observance  by  every  legitimate 
inetluKl  of  influence,  and  the  ado])tion  of  any  plan  that  may  tend 
tt»  check  the  ettormout<  abuse  of  spirituouM  lUfuors^  are  im|XTa- 
tivcly  urged  u]Mm  ])uhlic  attention  by  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes.  Sabbath-breaking  and  drunkenness,  those  twin  sources 
of  crime,  are,  indeed,  gigantic  evils,  which,  if  not  checked,  threaten 
to  hKKsen  the  Ixmds  of  society.  'I’be  mixture  of  parish  relief  with 
yages, —  that  most  iniquitous  abuse  wbich  converts  every  labourer 
into  a  ])au|HT,  and  stamps  the  whole  transaction  between  him  and 
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hi^  m.i«trT  w  itli  thr  rharartrrs  of  opprr‘!^ion  and  frand, —  i*<  nn  evil 
w!»ich  ralln  not  le«'<  loudly  for  rrdrr<^.  'Tlir  lowncKf*  »>f  wajLje*  is 
incntionctl  l)y  the  ('ominittee  tm  iin()ue«»tinnahly  one  main  s4»iin'e 
of  mminal  offenre ;  and  Init  for  this  systen^,  they  never  omld 
have  fallen  <0  low.  Hnt  the  lowness  of  wa^e«  i*<  not  m»  j^real  jin 
evil,  a*  fhr  altsftlutr  oVy>er/denre  of  fhr  lolunirhi^  rlanst'H  Uftoti 
thrir  tmiffM :  owiru  to  the  jM'rnieion'*  ]xdirv  whi<  h  ha««  rohlnHl 
them  l>oih  of  every  anxiliarv  resonree,  and  of  the  spirit  of  si‘lf- 
dc|>endrnt  exertion  anil  economy.  'These  are  ]»oints  to  which  wo 
shall  have  future  oecasion  to  advert  ;  and  we  must  now  content 
ourselvi»s  with  liaxiin^  thus  hrietly  indieate<l  them.  We  l»ejj,  in 
conclusion,  earnestly  to  recommen<l  to  our  readies  the  HejMtrt  U'- 
fon*  us,  and  to  invite,  «m  Ixdialf  of  the  Institution  from  which  it 
emanates,  the  cordial  .sn|>^x>rt  ol’  *  all  who  have  at  heart  the  wel- 

*  tare  of  their  conntry,  and  the  im}>rovement  and  happinesK  of 

*  their  fellow-mcn.' 


Art.  III.  ./«  h'.xxny  ufww  \ntionni  ('hnrartrr :  Immh^  an  Kiwpiirv 
Into  some  of  the  prinei|xil  ('ans^'s  uhieh  r»»iitrihute -to  fonn  ami 
mtsiifv  the  ('hararterH  of  Nations  In  the  state  of  ( 'ivilization.  Hv 
the  late  Itichanl  rioMievix,  Km|.,  T.lt..S.  I^.aiul  K.,  \c. 

‘J  V'ols.  Hvo.  pp.  ."ilKt.  I*ric«*  I/.  lU.  lanuloii.  UCT2. 

^T'l ns  is  a  wf»rk  which  we  feel  some  ditlieulty  in  dealing  with. 

'The  wideran^e  of  impiirx'  which  it  embraces,  the  multifarious 
natun'  of  the  topics  that  are  brought  ladbre  the  reader,  the  abund¬ 
ant  matter  for  disetission  which  they  furnish,  the  paradoxical  or 
donhrful  eh.nrncter  of  >»>mc  of  the  Author's  o]>iniuiis  and  asMT- 
tion^,'  in  short,  the  merits  and  defivts  of  the  work,  alike  render 
it  ditlimlt  do  (Titical  justice  to  it.  without  an  extended  anaivsis 
and  ('ommenf,  wliich  oiir  narrow  limits  forbid.  'The  Writer  was 
(»vidently  .an  .iccoinpilvlu'd  ai.d  extremely  well-inturincd  man,  an 
•irnte  .and  thouolutiil  oliNcrver  of  the  piienomcna  of  society,  .and 
pr.aetie.ally  versetl  in  the  knuwledifc  of  mankind.  He  had  ac- 
quin'd,  we  are  intbrmeil,  from  ]K‘rsonal  ohservatiun,  an  intimate 
at'quaiiuanee  with  the  di«linclivc  features  of  national  char.aeter  in 
the  principal  Stales  of  Kiiro|H\  Aiul  for  inanv  years,  his  thouirhts 
had  lM*en  eonstanilv  directed  to  the  suliject  (Tf  these  volumes;  in 
connexion  with  which  lie  wrote  several  articles  in  the  h'diidmrjih 
and  (^uarterfv  lleviews,  on  the  i'omparative  State  of  Kurland  and 
France.  With  Mich  <|ualiticati(»ns,  aiukxl  to  extensive  liUTary 
.lerpun'menis.  a  writer  could  not  fail  to  pnKiuce  a  work  replete 
with  v.alunhle  tihsi-iwaiituis  and  Tfrit'etituis;  and,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  philosophical  theory  that  serves  as  the  i;n»uiul-work 
«»t  the  im'sent  Inquiry,  or  of  some  of  the  Author's  opinions,  it  15 
inqxtssihie  nut  it*  he  struck  with  his  acuteness,  iiistriietCMl  by  hU 
iuu.‘lli^l'uce.  ,ind  iiuercstcd  bv  the  variciv  of  iiifurinuiiou  wiucii  i> 
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rH])uny  ^'JisschI  us.  'Fho  illustTfitious  of  hi«ton’  with  which 

voluiucs  Mhoiind,  it*  not  hIwhvs  profoundly  philoso|>hical,  or 
niorallv  just,  nrr  highly  valuahlts  even  as  the  mere  opinionk  of  so 
intelligent  a  thinker,  supplying  the  reader  with  abundant  mate- 
riuh  tor  n'Heetion ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  aentimentR  are 
of  u  rharaeter  that  must  C(unmand  up]>robation,  and  inspire  rc- 
sjMet  ami  (‘steem  for  the  memory  of  the  Author.  'I'he  motives 
uiul  m  easion  whieh  first  siiggestcnl  the  undertaking,  are  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  ('Iienevix*  lumstdf: 

*  IMuml,  hv  fortnitons  cirrumstances,  in  themiflst  of  one  of  the  most 
tTrnirmlou.s  ]s)litirul  e«»nvnlsions  that  o^nT  agitateil  u  civilizoil  and 
|»im'erfiil  po<»yile,  and  spreatl  its  iiiHncnce  ovor  an  enlightened  world, 
iiis  attention  was  warn  engrossed  hv  the  sei'nes  whieh  were  passing 
unaiiid  him.  An  immense  popnlation,  eoneeiving  nil  at  once  that  thev 
had  vielded  np  ti»o  larg»»  a  share  of  their  natural  lilaTties,  hsl  or  misled 
hv  the  lights  of  u  hat  thevcalleil  phil»>sophv.  nndert«s»k  to  reform  their 
jsilitienl  condition,  anil  to  eornn't  the  malpnietiees  whicii  otfendtHl 
them.  The  further  they  advancial  in  the  ennsT  of  imaginary  freedom, 
the  more  they  l»oeame  heated  in  the  pursuit  ;  and,  in  the  warmth  of 
their  frenzy,  each  yierson  fomieil  to  himmdf  a  different  idea  of  the  object 
whieli  all  hacl  in  view.  One  siugle  ysiint  there  seemixl  to  Iw,  round 
whieli  ail  nillied  ;  and  that  wa.s,  destruction.  The  more  modenite 
Maight  to  destnty  a  little  ;  the  most  frenetic  would  have  demolished 
evrrvthiiitr-  A  greater  hordi*  of  yiassions  than  ever  at  once  broke 
hsise  u|Hui  maiikiml.  hurst  forth  from  among  the  ruins  of  the  oldest 
monarehv  <»f  Kuroyie.  and  all  WTre  gitrantie.  The  vices  and  virtues 
which  grew  amid  tlie  ctmtiict,  couhl  no  mnn*  la*  rated  by  th«‘  coinmoti 
standard  of  human  giNul  and  evil,  than  couhl  the  winds  which  isnued 
from  the  r.ivern  of  Kuius  he  measured  by  the  hrt*ejtes  of  Teui|)e.  On 
evers  sidt*  tlie  soul  found  something  to  uiake  it  shudder,  even  when  it 
admired  ;  and  the  nation,  in  which  this  awful  .scene  of  deMiiation  was 
Hding.  h.id  long  lieen  civilised,  ysiwerful,  luxurious,  and  corru|iU*tl. 

‘  'fhe  eoTitemtilation  of  such  a  su|N'r-4‘Xcitalion  of  nM»ral  energy  nii- 
tnrallv  led  to  liie  questions — ^\  h\  are  these  things  so.^  and.  Would 
they  lie  thus  elsewhere.^ 

‘  I’he  most  direct  imKle  of  obluiiiing  an  answer,  was  to  eoiiij»are  the 
historv  of  the  Fn  iieh  w*ilii  that  of  oilier  naliuiis.  A  udneideno*  soon 
W  came  manifest,  lK*twei‘n  wliul  was  thus  learned,  and  what  ohs4*rvation 
drtiTted  in  living  examples.  A  exmnexion,  as  litth*  variable  as  human 
.iffuirs  could  alhnv,  became  manifest,  Islweeii  the  sentiments,  pa.ssiuns, 
:uul  intellects  <»f  nations,  and  the  situation  in  which  they  hail  been 
placed  bv  nature  ;  and  all  their  actions,  all  their  thoughts,  their  iiisti- 
thtitnis,  liud  the  minds  which  formed  them,  their  government,  religion, 
phiioMiphy  .  industry ,  all  seemed  to  follow,  as  natural  and  iicce;>sary 
coiiM*queiieeN,  from  the  circumstances  which  acted  uj»on  their  feeling, 
moral  and  physied,  from  tlie  very  lirst  moment  they  became  bdialnt- 
anis  of  e:inh.'  Vol.  I.  ]>p.  5 — <». 

The  causih  which  cuiarlbulc  tu  ibnii  or  tu  luodify  the  cliaract4.T 
ot  iiaiiuus,  are  aiiangcci  by  the  Auihur  uuUer  two  clabt>cs.  'J’he 
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first  class  consists  of  those  which,  acting  directly  cither  upon  the 
physical  or  the  moral  nature  of  man,  may  he  held  ns  primary ; 
including  all  the  natural  circumstances  relating  to  the  region  or 
country  in  which  men  dwell.  Such  are  climate,  soil,  tem]H'raturc, 
geographical  ])osition,  ^cc.  ;  ‘  pro]>crtics  which  come  into  action  at 
‘  the  very  first  instant  that  a  c(Uintry  possesses  inhahitants,  and 
‘  continue  to  act  until  it  is  dcpo])ulated.'  'I'lie  second  class  com¬ 
prises  those  causes  w  hich  are  the  results  of  the  ]>riinary  ones,  and 
which,  re-acting  upon  the  mind,  com]>lete  the  disposition  which 
these  had  begun ;  causes  connected  w  ith  the  social  state  and  ])ro- 
gress  of  mankind.  Among  them  are  religion,  government,  indus. 
trv,  literature,  and  ‘every  thing,  which,  heing  estahlished  among 
‘  men  as  an  institutiem  of  society,  can  impart  an  im]>re8sion  to  the 
‘  mind.'  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  physical  and  the  moral  causes 
act  in  comhination,  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  the  following  is 
given  as  an  e\am])le. 

*  Among  the  most  general  of  national  institutions  is  government.  It 
cannot  Ik‘  ilenied  that  government  is  a  ct»ns4M|uenco  of  the  national 
mind  ;  and  that  tin*  national  mind  is  the  result  of  the  natural  circum- 
stances  U*  which  the  nation  is  exposed.  (lovernment,  therefore,  is  a 
restdt  of  nalnnil  cirenmstanees.  (iovernment  then  cannot  ]>redueo 
anv  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  nation,  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
cffrct  pnKluccd  hy  natural  circumstances.’  Vol.  1.  p.  IJ. 

Supposing  the  Autlior's  system  to  he  ])]til(»sophically  correct, 
its  chief  value  would  sccin  t(»  consist  in  its  furnishing  an  explana¬ 
tion,  or  moral  definition,  of  the  national  varieties  of  the  human 
race ;  just  as  the  system  of  the  ])hrenologist  offers  an  ex])lanntion 
of  the  intellectual  varieties  ohservahle  among  individuals.  ’The 
latter  system,  Mr.  C’henevix  considers  as  hearing,  indeed,  a  close 
n  lation  to  his  own  ;  and  ‘  considered  as  merely  speculative lie  ! 
says,  the  system  of  (lull  and  Spurzheim  ‘  satisfactorily  explains  a 
‘  greater  munlH  r  of  phenomena,  and  neeouiits  for  a  larger  variety 
‘  of  sentiments  and  alfections,  seemingly  incoinprehensihle,  than 
*  any  theory  that  ever  was  devised  to  ex))lain  the  com])lieated  na- 
‘  ture  of  human  Indiigs.'  Hefore  he  had  heeome  ac<|uainted  with 
it,  he  had  arrived  at  the  following  coincident  conclusions : 

*  First,  he  had  admitted  no  faculty  as  priinar)*  and  simple,  wliicli, 
to  his  great  s;Ui.sfaction,  he  has  not  finind  in  their  catah>guc.  Secondly, 
he  had  always  attrihnted  the  i*ondition  of  men  and  nations  to  innate 
faculties,  and  never  had  considered  anv  faculty  as  created  hy  any  con¬ 
dition  in  which  men  or  nati»»ns  could  stand.  Tliirdlv,  of  all  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  ethiral  philosophy  which  liave  come  to  his  knowledge,  the  me¬ 
taphysics  of  j»hrenoh»gy  are  those  to  which  the  opinions  that  he  him- 
S4*lf  has  long  entertained  lK*ar  the  greatest  resi*mhlanee.  Fourthly» 
all  systems,  that  which  admits  no  innate  ditference  in  the  minds  and 
ilis|Hisitimis  of  men,  is  the  most  repugnant  to  his  reawm.  The  truth 
or  talse)u»oil  of  the  system  t»f  national  character  maintained  in  this 
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Kssiiv.  however,  is  wh(»lly  iiule|>oiideiit  of  the  truth  or  f;ilschoo«l  of 
j>hrenoh>jjy«  ^  ol.  I.  |)»  l»^,  note* 

rhrenology,  so  far  as  it  may  dcsiTVc  tlic  name  of  a  science, 
consists  of  tlie  knowUnlj^o  of  a  certain  class  of  physiological  facts, 
including  the  aj)]H‘aranccs  which  arc  the  subject  of  observation, 
and  the  cause's  which  ex])lain  them.  I'o  s]>eak  of  the  metaphysics 
of  phrenology,  or  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  system  of  ethical  phi- 
loso]>hy,  is  surely  a  strange  misa])])lication  of  terms.  It  would 
l>o  not  more  absurd  to  spt'aK  of  the  metaphysics  of  anatomy.  As 
little  can  the  Author’s  own  system  deserve  the  appellation  of  an 
ethical  system.  All  that  it  pretends  to  do,  is  to  trace  the  corre- 
sponilence  iK'tween  national  character  and  natitmal  condition, — 
l)ctwcen  the  moral  develoj)ment  and  the  physical  or  ])olitical 
stnicture, — between  the  history  of  a  nation  and  the  causes  which 
antecedently  give  a  specific  tendency  to  the  national  mind.  The 
in(|niry  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  may  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  upon  some  |H)litical  questions. 
Hut  it  is  slenderly  related  to  ethics ;  and  the  attem])t  to  found 
a  system  of  ethics  iqmn  any  such  basis,  would  Ik*  worse  than  idle : 
it  would  he  a  jK'rnicious  delusion,  'fhe  value  of  physiological 
systems  consists  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  facts  which  they 
include,  and  to  which  they  pn)fe8s  to  furnish  an  index ;  hut  their 
use  is  that  of  an  index,  which  docs  not  add  to  our  knowledge,  hut 
only  enables  us  to  make  iK'tter  use  of  it.  Theories  that  offer  expla¬ 
nations  of  facts,  although  they  may  fail  of  their  ultimate  ])urpose, 
may  yet  he  useful  by  bringing  tliofic  facts  under  observation,  and 
into  a  more  distinct  arrangement.  'F hough  not  true  in  itself,  a 
tlio(»ry  may  serve  as  it  were  to  hold  truths  together.  Facts  may 
1h'  thrrodetl  ujion  a  slender  hypothesis;  and  though  the  arrange¬ 
ment  he  only  ingeni(»us  or  fanciful,  it  answers  the  pur|H)se  of 
classifying  circumstances  that  are  really  similar  and  connected ; 
cnahling  us,  if  not  to  discover  causes,  the  better  to  appreciate 
i\isting  connexions  and  actual  effects. 

Now  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  ])roper  use  to  Ih'  made  of 
the  system  which  these  volumes  were  w  ritten  w  iih  the  ainhition  of 
c.'tahlishing.  With  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  that  sy.stem,  few' 
ri'aders  will  concern  themselves;  nor  are  the  practical  conclusions 
'cry  aj)parent  to  which  the  Author  wishes  to  conduct  us.  'I'lie 
final  sentence  of  the  work,  which  might  he  expected  to  indicate 
die  result  of  the  invc.stigntion,  is  as  follows. 

‘  Of  all  the  concerns  of  nations,  the  h*ast  inntnhle  is  character,  since 
that  alone  is  founded  upon  cause's  which  cannot  change.* 

Vet,  if  the  least  mutable,  it  of  course  admits  of  mutation  ;  and 
if  founded  iqum  unchanging  causes,  it  is  confessedly  not  wholly 
determined  by  them,  any  more  than  the  growth  of  a  plant  is 
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wholly  (Ictcrmiiu'd  hv  its  root.  Admitting,  then,  the  tnuli  of  the 
roinark,  it  cannot  he  regarded  a>  possessing  tlie  charaeterof  a  very 
comprehensive  or  pn>i’onnd  conclusion  ;  and  it  might  have  found 
as  a])pn)i)riate  a  ])]ace  in  the  first  cliapter  as  in  the  last. 

lint  wliile  we  are  nnahle  to  concede  to  these  volumes  the  praise 
due  to  the  higluT  class  of  ]>hilosophical  works,  we  can  strongly 
recommend  them  to  the  ])eru<al  of  every  one  who  is  capable  of 
lH‘ing  interesttal  hy  either  historical  or  physiological  in(|uiries. 
I'or  the  reas4)ns  we  have  already  given,  we  shall  excuse  ourselves 
from  entering  into  anv  discussions  connecteil  with  the  Author's 
system,  hut  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  tlie  ])lan  of  the 
work,  with  a  few  extracts. 

'The  first  chaj»ter  is  <K-eupied  with  ]>reliminnry  considerations. 
'Tin*  second  has  f4>r  its  object  to  sliew,  (hat  prltlr  and  I'dnity  are 
the  agi'Uts  which  are  most  incessantly  modifying  the  characters  of 
men  ;  and  that  they  afford,  hy  their  respective  prevalence,  a  prin- 
c-iple  id’  classification,  a}»plicahle  as  well  to  communities  as  to  in¬ 
dividuals;  according  to  which,  all  mankitid  may  he  divided  into 
the  j»roud  and  the  vain  ;  these  two  great  classes  being  subject, 
luovfver,  to  infinite  modilicatiims,  according  to  the  degrees  and 
.'peeies  of  thc>e  sentiments  whicli  enter  into  every  mind.  "I'he 
Author  proposes,  thert  fi»re,  in  his  subsequent  inquiry,  ‘  to  inves- 
‘  ligate  tlie  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  ]>ride  or  vanity  of  na- 
‘  lions ;  t»»  consider  the  mode  in  which  they  contribute  to  in- 
‘  fluenee  the  characters  4»f  om.pires,  to  regulate  their  ])olitical  insti- 
‘  tutions,  U)  govern  their  actions  in  ])eace  and  in  war;  in  a  word, 

‘  t<»  make  them  such  as  cdiservation  shews  them  to  he  at  this  ino- 
‘  ment,  ami  such  as  history  represents  them  to  have  Incn  in  the 
*  remotest  ages  of  w  hich  any  record  is  ])rescrved.' 

It  may  he  sup|H»sed,  that  the  terms  pride  and  vanity  arc  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Author  in  a  somewhat  unusual  and  arbitrary  ac- 
eejitation.  'They  are  usc<l  ti)  thmote  ‘  two  modifications  (d’  self- 
‘  ap])nd>ation  for  w  hich  language  possesses,  we  are  told,  no  ac¬ 
curate  denomination.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  usual  acce])tation 
i»f  these  words  is  remote  from  the  sense  in  which  they  are  em- 
phiyial  thnmghout  this  I'ssay.  Hy  pride,  Mr.  C'hcnevix  intends, 
that  just  degree  of  self-appndiation  which  is  inspired  hy  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  moral  or  intellectual  actions:  the  sinqile  funda¬ 
mental  faculties  ujum  w  hicli  this  pride  depends,  are,  he  says,  con¬ 
science,  reason,  and  self-esteem.  Hy  vanity,  he  intends  that  self- 
approbation  which  is  the  mere  Rfiection  cd'  the  ajiprohation  of 
tubers, — a  self-complacency  *  indc))endent  td’  the  intrinsic  merit  ot 
‘  its  cause'.  Hoth  are  rc]>resented  as  fair  and  laudable  feelings. 

‘  Nay,  they  are  iiidispi'usahle  ingredient.s  t»f  the  character  ;  fi»r,  with¬ 
out  the  one,  it  \v«»uld  Ik*  deticieiit  in  dignity  ;  without  the  other,  we 
should  want  many  of  the  nuuives  which  draw  us  toward  tmr  fellow- 
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cn'uturrs.  anil  make  siicioty  a  in‘Ct‘ssity.  The  man  who  has  none  of 
rither,  would  simiii  sink  Ik'iieiith  his  pro|)er  level ;  uiiil  he  who  has  too 
iDUch  of  them  wimlil  aspire  to  rise  ulnive  it.’  Vul.  1.  p.  22. 

We  have  proiniKcil  to  refrain  from  discussion,  and  will  there^ 
fore  merely  intimate,  that  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this  use  of  termN, 
or  to  the  ethical  principles  laid  down.  We  do  not  understand 
how  the  sentitnent  or  feelinj^  of  self  a])probation  so  di Hers  from 
the  ‘fundamental  faculty  of  self-esteem,' as  to  de])end  u]Mm  it; 
nor  how  self  complacent  vanity  can  l)e  ])ro|H‘rly  rc|)resente<l  as  a 
mollification  of  sclf-a])probation ;  nor  how  the  dimirc  of  self-ap- 
prohation  and  the  desire  of  the  a])]m)bation  of  otliers,  can  l)0  said 
to  Ik*  the  elements  of  the  innate  sentiments  of  pride  and  vanity. 
We  should  have  imagined  that  a  just  feeling  of  self-a]>probation, 
resulting  from  the  faculty  of  conscience,  must  liave  had  some  in¬ 
timate  relation  to  a  sense  of  the  Divine  ap])rohation ;  and  that  a 
just  desire  of  the  ap])rolMition  of  others,  must  have  lK*en  connected 
with  a  desire  to  merit  their  esteem  and  love,  and  conse(|ueiUly 
with  the  social  affections.  We  should  have  thought  it  unwise  to 
ado)>t  the  names  of  vices,  in  a  ])hilosophical  work,  as  the  desig. 
nation  of  such  just  and  laudable  feelings ;  and  we  might  also  have 
deemed  it  scarcely  philosophical  to  represent  those  vices  as  only 
modifications  of  virtues.  lUit  we  grant  the  Author  his  system  for 
the  sake  of  Ids  facts,  and  proceed  with  our  analysis. 

(  haptcr  III.  treats  of  the  (’auscs  which  develop  and  modify 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  nations ;  exemplifies  the  development  and 
])rogres8  of  those  national  sentiments ;  and  shews  bow  they  re-act 
u|H)n  the  national  character.  Chapter  IV.  treats,  in  the  same 
manner,  of  the  causes,  the  progress,  and  the  re-action  of  Social 
Im])roveincnt.  Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  causes,  &c.  of  lleligion. 
Chapter  VI.  of  Morality.  Chapter  VII.  of  Government.  Cha])ter 
VIII.  of  Intellect.  This  concludes  the  first  volume.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  volume,  the  same  plan  of  inquiry  is  applied  to,  I.  Industry. 
II.  'file  Arts  of  War.  III.  Social  llaliits.  IV.  Patriotism, 
'fhe  Vih  and  last  chapter  is  on  the  Mutability  of  National  ('ha- 
ractrr. 

\Vc  .select  as  our  first  siK'cimen,  the  following  extract  from  the 
(  hapter  on  .Mwality,  botn  on  account  of  the  imjmrtancc  of  the 
facts  it  discloses,  and  liccause,  in  such  comparisons,  the  Author 
seems  pecidiarly  at  home. 

‘  Fnan  u  comjmrativc  statement  of  the  crimes  committed  in  England 
and  France,  and  still  more  of  the  puni.shinents  inflicteil,  it  would  al¬ 
most  ap|)i*jir  that  morality  was  less  pure  and  absolute  in  the  Protestant, 
than  in  the  Catholic  country ;  hut  such  an  inference  would  lie  alto- 
Helhor  erroneous. 

*  In  the  first  phice,  the  laws  of  England  and  France  do  not  weigh 
i*qn;dly  U|Hni  all  offences.  Many  actions  arc  coiisideri*d  in  thi?  former 
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^^lH^rrving  the  highest  j»iinishnicnt,  ivhich,  in  the  latter,  are  hardly 
cii^ixahle  to  justice.  In  the  i'o«le  Nap^dtsui,  unnatural  criiucH  are 
not  even  nienti«»iie(1,  unh*ss  committed  with  vijilence.  C'upitul  exis 
cut  ions  are  less  frequent  in  Kntiiee ;  theft,  and  even  murder,  have 
many  means  of  evading  d(‘ath,  as  well  hy  the  letter  as  hy  the  snirit  of 
the  law  ;  while  in  Knglaml  they  can  hope  to  esi*a|H‘  it  hut  hy  stiine  at¬ 
tenuating  circumstance's,  which  mav  induce  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign 
to  commute  the  ]M‘iiaitv.  The  lepil  im|>ort  assigned  to  what  is  ctui- 
strmsl  preme<litation  in  either  country,  may  ]>ut  this  in  a  clearer  light. 
In  Kiiglaiid,  the  slightest  indication  of  tluMiglit  is  sutheient  to  destroy 
llu-  plea  of  sudden  impulse.  In  France,  unle.ss  a  murderer  is  proveii 
to  have  hnsnleil  over  his  crime  for  an  alnmst  intiiiite  ]MTiml,  he  is  ac¬ 
quitted  of  pri'iiu'ditation,  ami  coiidemne<l  to  reclusion,  not  to  death. 
It  is  remarkahle,  that  the  nation  whose  hahitual  reHection  is  the  least, 
should  allow  the  longest  time  for  criminals  to  meditate  with  inquinity 
U|Miii  the  |M*r|M*tnitioii  of  evil. 

•  .\nother  reason  for  imt  placing  confidence  in  French  lists  of  crimes 
and  punishments,  is  the  estahlishinent  of  an  institution  for  which  the 
puldic  mind  is  not  vet  fitteil  -the  trial  !>v  jury,  'riie  reasons  which, 
ill  France,  destroy  the  value  of  tliis  gn*at  engine  of  si'cnrity  and  justice, 
are  t<Mi  numerous  to  he  quoted,  luit  they  may  he  reduced  to  three 
principal  muses. 

•  1st.  'I'he  want  of  imlependenct'  in  the  middh*  class,  and  their  want 
of  instruct i<m  and  pnicticid  st'iisi'.  2d.  'I'lie  absurd  iikhIc  in  which 
juries  are  formed.  \\’hm*ver  has']>aid  attention  to  criminal  processes 
in  that  C(aititr\ ,  must  agriM*  that  the  proceedings  and  the  ilecisions  arc 
often  such  as  ciadd  hardly  he  expected  in  a  civilized  nation.  A  third 
HMison  is,  that  the  most  ollicial  dtH’iiments  there  do  not  command  im¬ 
plicit  coiitidence.  Fuhlic  fn'ling  d«M*s  not  vet  n^piire  a  faithful  state¬ 
ment  of  existing  evils;  and  though  any  memlM'r  of  the  legislature  may 
di'Toand  the  communication  of  d«K’uments,  a  minister  may  refuse  them. 
'I'he  mass  of  the  French  jvipulation  is  not  vet  convinced  that,  in  a  mo- 
iiurchy,  wln*re  ministi'rs,  ipiestioned  upui  the  lives  and  properties  of 
suhjects,  dare  refuse  to  answer,  the  h»Hs  of  lilwrly  is  more  injurious  to 
the  state,  than  the  piihlimtion  of  any  criinm  not  cpiite  uiipuiiisluHl. 

‘  A  fourth  reasiui  is,  the  ])articipation  of  the  French  in  an  opinion 
which,  as  previously  remarked,  is  shari'd  hy  every  vain  nation, — that  it 
is  Iwtter  tt»  Imve  crimes  unpunished,  than  to  punish  them  tiM»  publicly. 
Nay,  so  f.ir  do  they  carry  this  principle,  that  they  generally  hold  them- 
sidvi's  h*Hs  dishonoured  when  they  swmr  to  the  inuocenci'  of  a  guilty 
ri'lation,  than  when  they  give  him  up  to  chastisement.  This  prejudice 
\nis  equally  premlent  in  the  «dd  as  in  the  new  government,  for  it  is 
inherent  in  vanity. 

•  M’hatever  lu*  the  nundier  of  great  crimes  committed  hy  the  French, 
the  few  attempts  made  to  purify  the  mass  of  society,  the  puerile  pre¬ 
tension  of  emh'avouring  to  appemr  lietter  than  they  rwdly  arc,  and  of 
Micriticing  judiil  virtue  for  reputation,  very  much  lower  the  standard  of 
public  mor.ds.  Hut  none  of  tht'fw'  cause's  o|ierate  among  the  British, 
ami  the  pritle  of  this  nation  pnaluces  effects  precisely  the  reverse*  of  all 
that  has  nox%  U'en  statenl  resjiecting  the  inhabit^ints  of  France*. 

-  Kt.  The  1  aws  of  Knglaml.  as  before  observcMl,  arc,  in  many  cases, 
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limn'  M'voro  tlmn  thost*  of  Fnince.  There  is  n  crime  on  which  public 
opinion,  ill  the  former  iMiintry,  pmnouiict's  itst'lf  with  hornir,  which, 
by  the  law,  is  dwith,  nml  of  which  nothing  can  wim*  away  the  ohlof^uy, 
hilt  which,  in  the  hitter,  is  not  cmisidereii  os  worthy  of  onimndversnin. 
There,  the  man  who  commits  it,  is  not  even  |>ointe(l  nt  as  a  profligate; 
the  FiHle  of  Xa|>oleon  takes  no  cognir^ince  of  him.  To  thovse^  who  have 
no  nunins  of  jmlging  national  monils  by  closer  inspiH'tion  than  the  r<^ 
|xirts  t»f  trials,  it  wouhl  sivni  that  Fnince  is  more  moral  than  Kiiglund ; 
lint  this  ajijairent  snjH'riority  is,  in  fact,  due  to  inditference  toMiird 
vice. 

‘  ‘Jdly.  The  chanct's  of  escaping  punishment  are  less  in  Kngland  ; 
conseipiently,  the  lists  of  crimes  and  punishments  come  more  near  to 
the  truth.  This  may  np]M'ar  incriMlible  to  thosi'  who  are  in  the  habit 
Ilf  admiring  the  |Hilice  of  France,  which  could  forestall  intentions,  and 
frustrate  evil  designs,  at  the  precise  moment  necessary  to  jirocure  con¬ 
viction.  In  Kngland,  an  institution  which  could  ask  of  any  man  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  could  not  subsist  one  hour.  It  is  incointmtiblc 
with  iMilitical  liU'rty,  which  l^ritons  wisely  prefer  to  a  small  audition 
to  their  individual  rejmse.  Yet  the  detection  of  crimes  is  more  certain 
here,  than  in  Framv,  us  innumerable  instances  might  pnive. 

*  Another  reason  for  a  small  chance  of  impunity  in  Kngland  is,  the 
suiM'riority  of  Hritish  juries,  more  accustomed  to  discuss  truth,  more 
enlightened,  more  conscientious,  more  devoutly  weighing  the  evils  of 
unjust  condemnation  and  of  impunity.  Knghshinen  turn  the  entire 
ptwers  of  their  mind  to  such  invi'stigations,  and,  as  little  as  is  possible 
for  human  Indiigs,  allow  themselves  to  Ik»  swayeil  by  iiersuiial  con¬ 
siderations.  In  the  hands  of  such  men,  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens 
an*  sife,  and  the  guilty  can  seldom  esca|)e  their  ])enetrution. 

‘  Iklly.  Oflicial  concealment  of  crime  is  neither  the  practice  nor  the 
tlu'ory  of  Hritish  functionurii*s,  and  entire  reliance  may  lie  placed  in 
the  re|>orts  submitted  to  the  jiublic.  Ministers  too  well  know  the  iin- 
|Mis>ibility  of  withholding  communications  demanded  by  public  opinion, 
i'he  goveniincnt,  no  less  than  tlw'  nation,  is  convinced  of  the  advantage 
of  publicity,  and  lioth  know  that  more  danger  would  accrue  from  im¬ 
punity  or  concealment,  than  from  imparting  the  documents  of  imtionul 
depr.ivity. 

*  dthly.  The  English  are  a  proud  nation,  and  their  ambition  is  tube 
moral,  rather  than  to  seem  so.  They  know  that,  whatever  be  the  na¬ 
ture  or  the  iiuiiiIkt  of  national  crimes,  the  only  way  to  ket‘p  the  mass 
of  Miciety  jmre,  is  to  take  cognizance  of  them,  and,  tit  the  expense  of  a 
little  reimtation,  to  extirpate  corruption  whenwer  it  be  found. 

*  A  further  rea-^on  why  the  general  morality  of  the  two  countries 
cannot  Ik*  apjireciatiHl  by  lists  of  crimes  and  ]mniKhmeiits,  is,  that  many 
circumstances  in  the  situation  of  England  contribute  to  create  extra¬ 
ordinary  instances  of  great  offences,  which  the  law  severely  chastises. 
Hut  thoM'  very  circumstances  are  among  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  general  morality  of  the  country  in  other  resjM'cts.  A  nation,  for 
instance,  engiged  in  such  extensive  commercial  relations  as  England, 
cannot  but  derive  as  much  advantage  from  them  in  morals  as  in  wealth, 
i'oinnierce,  on  such  a  comprehensive  scale,  can  have  no  basis  but  con- 
fldeuce,  and  confiilencc  no  foundation  but  hoiK'sty.  ^  et,  the  ho{ie  of 
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ni[>i<l  piin  mu>t  nNtiinllv  trwpt  n  fi'w  to  l»ryon<i  tUnr 

iiKMnn ;  Mml  iiniofij;  thr  victims  of  johTntonMi^  Home  will 

yioltl  t4>  tin'  HUi^ijr^t ion«  of  »H!»hon<Hit  ho^^,  till,  nt  the  l-.iM,  tK<‘  lii« 
«»vort4ikr!«  ihrio.  Tlni?i  thr  oitrtK^ie  of  orinn*  is  s\r»>llrii,  whili'  ihi 
iintnensr  acMitHin^  which  iinivrrsul  pri>hitv,  the  lw»is  of  CN^iPTw^Tcial 
ciMifiilcno*,  nni-xt  intike  to  n;4timi}il  mtMwlitv,  is  ovcrhs»koil  in  the  lint  m 
viriucji.* 

«•••••• 

•  Bfit,  Do^M'ithstAiwIinif  ofhcisl  lists  an<^  c4«v>inirnt*,  it  rosy  stJU  lir 
douhti^l,  whether  the  nnnil*er  of  crimes  reslly  is  pn>]>ortToiishh  cmitor 
in  Kn?Und  ihsn  in  Krsnee.  Hut  whst  cnnnot  l»e  questhuiei.  niul 
whit  is  of  much  preater  national  im|'ortance,  is,  that  thr  refnniinti|; 
mass  of  ?aa*iety  is  much  mon*  pun*;  and  not  onlv  this  p'ronwl  su|ir> 
rioritr  has  exi>ti'il  in  every  ]a'noil  of  the  histi*ry  of  Iwth  cimntrirs,  hut 
rxainpira  of  Frt'nch  depraritv  haxx'  fretjnently  ixvnireil,  to  w  hich  nit 
lairillel  o»nld  l*e  fmnd  in  this  island. 

•  The  n*pnfati«ai  »»f  Is'in^  mhlicted  to  snicide  is  attached  to  the  Fnp* 

lish,  more  than  to  an\  «4her  nation .  llie  fact,  however,  is  thi- 

rrvrrw'. 

•  Kn»m  a  Fri'nch  d«vi>ment  for  the  rears  18l.*»  arol  1818,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  fwmer,  the  numlwr  of  snicides  nroimittetl  in  Paris,  was 
one  hundri'tl  and  s«'vent\-tive  ;  in  the  latter,  one  hiindnHl  and  eichtv- 
riuht.  In  am»ther  ]iart  of  the  same  di»curoent,  it  is  staUxi  that,  in 
181  fi,  the  Nalies  of  two  hundred  and  si'ventT-elcht  persons  were  ex- 
post'd  at  thr  Morgue,  the  mode  of  whose  dtMith  was  uivkoown  ;  hut  as 
thi»st»  Iversons  m«>t  hare  diet!  hy  accidental  death,  by  asaassInaUnii.  nr 
hv  siiieiih',  ami,  as  it  will  afterwards  appear,  positive  want  of  aulmiat- 
emr  U'inij  a  frequent  cause  of  Toluntar\'  death  in  P;4ris,  and  thesi' 
btslit's  lieinif  irenerallv  th«»sp  of  the  lower  orders,  it  is  m»t  ttai  much  to 
assume  that  ono-third  of  this  numht'T  had  perisheti  hi  suicide.  The 
sum  total,  therrfdwe.  is  two  hundnd  and  eighty,  in  a  p«»pulatkin  largeit 
estimat»Hl  at  st'Ten  hundivMl  thmisand. 

•  From  an  <4hrial  ih*cuinent  of  the  suicides  cammittcxl  in  Ijoiidnn 
during  the  sanw  year,  and  which  roust  lie  considered  as  rouch  iiearer 
to  the  truth  than  the  Frc'nch  repi*rt,  the  nurolier  was  sevejity-two,  in 
a  |>opulation  w  hich.  r.jsm  the  low»*st  coropntulion,  amounts  to  oni 
roillion.  Hence  the  prfqmrti<»n  of  suicides,  in  equal  piqwlatious  of 
Kugland  and  France,  is  as  one  to  five  and  a  fraction.  It  is  true  thi 
yiwr  1818  was  om*  of  fi»reigii  iiivadon  ;  hut  many  other  epocKa  conlinn 
one  to  fi^*e  as  the  lowest  ratio  of  suicide's  in  both  cemntries.  The 
Fri'mh  assert  that  the  Briti*^  lists  of  suicides  contain  only  thnia 
whiwn  a  coroner’s  verdict  has  returned  as  such,  and  that  the  coroner  s 
inqm'st  always  mitigates  thr  wiiteiice  ;  hut  this  umiertion  is  unfciuiuled, 
fiw  the  legal  nqsirt  is  made  accxirding  to  fact,  inde|iendeBt  of  cauw's. 

‘  Thus.  ahhiHigh  the  incitements  t4»  Huicide  are  greater  in  England 
than  in  Frain't*.  the  pr«*|>nrtM»n  di'ductd  from  the  capital  of  either 
country  is,  at  least,  as  tire  t<*  one  iu  favour  of  that  nation  in  which 
religion,  m»t  homnir.  epiTKtes  as  the  clieck  Hut  the  publicity  of  all 
the  concerns  <4"  this  CH»untn’ — the  effect  produix'd  U]miu  the  puldit' 
mind  b\  so  desp»TaU*  an  laX  as  m*  If- dent  ruction  thi-  iin|»ortance  ut- 
t;ichcd  to  every  ttunc  which  n  Uua^  to  uatiunal  xnorais.  hold  u]>  the 
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mn*r  insfnnocs  of  Hritish  Aiiicido  to  mort'  i^cwrnl  notice,  than  the  in- 
ilirtrn  nrf  of  the  French,  ami  their  silenct'  ujwn  all  ihnt  can  diminish 
|MihHe  admiration. 

•  'I'ho  motives  of  sninde  in  France  are  far  from  hoinp  ao  dii'nifitni 

ill  Kn^land  :  and  if,  in  ao  criminal  an  act,  the  1(*hh  im|>ort4int  con- 

Mderalion  of  the  cans*'  and  the  manner  can  have  any  weiijht,  the 
tMlaiirt'  won  hi  lean  very  much  in  favour  of  the  prouder  ]>eople.  Sni* 
ride  in  llritiiin  is  never  committe*!  with  levity.  The  rans<\  too,  is 
moral.  m«»re  than  physical  neci'ssity  ;  u  hile  the  proportion  of  the  latter, 
«s  stntisl.  in  an  olheial  French  dm’iiment,  to  1h‘  among  the  motives  of 
suicide,  is  tndy  athictiu". 

‘  That  want  of  fVssl,  the  hofM'lessness  of  procuring  sulMistence, 
shonhl  Ih‘  so  prevailing  a  cans*'  of  suicide  in  so  luxuriant  a  country  us 
Fnnic*'.  must  give  ris*»  to  many  sa<l  rt'ttectiouH,  wen*  it  not  that  they 
mnv  all  U*  snmme<l  u])  in  this  tnith,  whieh  ws'ins  to  ]>ervnde  tlir 
gloU*.  and  to  la*  the  universal  rule  of  human  exertion : — V^’lM'rever 
iiatun*  hiLs  done  the  most  for  man,  man  d<»es  the  h'ust  for  himself.' 

\’td.  I.  jip.  )r»o — 173. 

The  cfmtrnst  Ix'twcen  the  two  nations  is  still  less  to  the  ad- 
y.intage  of  our  ncighlamrs,  in  res]K'ct  to  another  trait,  which  could 
hardly  have  ln'cn  supposed  to  exist  in  so  prominent  a  degn*e  in  the 
politest  nation  of  lhiro]>e, — ferocity.  ‘  The  nation  that  has  re- 
‘  taiiunl  the  largest  share  of  ferocity,  which  once  was  commun 
‘  among  its  liarharous  ancestors,  is  that  whost'  vanity  is  the  most 
*  active, — I'ranee."  AVc  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  horrible  details  which  form  the  historic  prtiofs  of  this  re- 
markahle  fact ;  nor  are  we  satisiied  with  the  Author's  explanation 
of  it.  There  is,  however,  too  much  foundation  for  the  charge. 
I'rcnch  cruelty  has  hitlierto  not  lieen  diminished  by  the  progress 
of  Mxial  improvement.  Yet,  the  laU*  Kevolution  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  exhibiU'd  much  less  of  this  national  ferocity ;  and 
wh.itovrr  In*  the  causes,  it  may  Ik*  lio|H*d  that  they  art*  not  such  us 
‘  cannot  change  \ 

Mr.  Chenevix  is  no  enthusiastic  or  unliouiidi'd  admirer  of  the 
Italian  liepublics,  which  have  found  in  M.  Sisiiiondi,  so  elu<|uent 
an  historian.  The  following  remarks  ot'cur  in  the  chapter  on  Go- 
vemment. 

*  Not  one  of  these  republics,  however  admirable  they  may  be  in  some 
rrsj>ecl.s,  however  su|ierior  to  the  ancient  stales  of  Greece*  aiid  liom«‘, 
by  the  U'tter  kind  of  happiness  which  existed  in  them,  and  by  the 
inon-  equal  right  of  every  man  to  the  protection  of  the  law*,  deserves 
to  Im‘  held  up  as  a  iiuMlel  of  government  in  the  presi'iit  times.  Kx|>4‘- 
rieiKN*  has  shewn,  that  the  same  extent  of  territory,  ui)ite<l  into  one 
rnipin ,  is  more  pros}>eroiis  than  when  sulnlivideJ  into  little  stHtes. 
M  ar.s,  w  hich  are  frequent  rather  in  proportion  to  bouinlaries  than  to 
surface,  are  more  rare  ;  and  the  ceutml  proviuco  which,  wlkiii  inter- 
feecteu,  arc  exposed  to  pcrjietual  hostility,  are  shclterud  from  attacks. 
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Dinputos  uiv  an<K  if  not  always  li*ss  san^iinarv,  an*  \cm 

tainttnl  with  r.io*.  an«l  intlividiial  aniin»»sity — wit)i  all  tlir 

|a‘ttv  1ml  ilotniotivc  p}is>ions  x^hich  ac<N»in|>a!iv  \xt*akiicss.  If  an 
emulation  of  talent  jamietimcs  raises  the  intc*llet'tnal  standard  in  « 
t»minnnitv  of  small  state's,  as  has  lioem  asserttNl  e»f  ancient  (ireeee,  af 
Italy  in  the  middK'  aces,  and  of  mrslern  (ie'Tinanv,  other  causes  of  ri¬ 
valry  sprinjr  fr»»m  the  same  source,  and  invohe  mankind  in  fatal  di!H- 
cnltu's.  Hut  the  science  of  pwernnyent  is  most  ]>;irlicularly  n'siricted 
hy  the  snlnlivision  of  territory  ;  lH»cjni»e  the  virtue  ami  wiselom  lUTes- 
sary  to  make  men  wise,  ami  paal,  and  free,  and  K;eppy,  folloxv  in  g 
much  more'  r.ipid  j^rocrevsion  than  the  din'ct  incre'ase  eif  numlH'rs  and 
territory.  It  may  e'asily  Ih'  shewn,  tne»,  that  it  xvas  ne»t  the  rix’alrv  of 
the  otheT  <»r«'e'k  re]>uhlics  xvhich  con  vert  e'el  .\thens  into  the  e'm]M»riuin 
e»f  mind,  e»r  mere  e'nu)lation  which  maeie  Tuse~any  the  se'at  e»f  nwHle'ni 
art.  The  s(*enirity,  the  duration  e>f  happiiM*s.s  and  pre>sj>enty,  are 
jjre':iter  in  extemeleMl  e'mjures  ;  nnel  the  nations  which  have  eecciijMe'd  the' 
l»rij;ht«'st,  ns  well  as  the  hmeest  pap'  in  nuHle'Tn  hisleery,  have  in»l  liecn 
small  H'puhlics. 

*  Not  exit  hstamlinc  that  has  hi*en  saiei  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
H'puhlics  of  the  miehlle  :ures,  hx  histeirians  who  se*emi  to  make  lilaTtv 
cmisist  in  elis^irde'r,  it  must  Ik*  cemfe'sseel,  that  the  ]ncture  xvhich  thi*v 
jm'sent,  is  I'emuxtseHl  e»f  much  violence  and  tre'aclu'ry.  The  vice  which 
most  jiarlie'ularlv  ch.aracte'rise's  small  state's,  which  sijpplie*s  the  jdace* 
e»f  stre'uglh  to  narn)\v  minels — cunning — was  the  me»st  prominent  fe'uture' 
e»f  Italy,  (\msjuracies,  eLvs.assinuti(ms,  the  stiletto,  ]>ois4m,  we're  the 
eiaily  ri'sources  e»f  the  ]»atrii»tic,  and  the  se'cret  dagp't  the*  neihh'st 
we'a|>on  e»f  defence.  Neithe'r  was  it  the  cemntrv  only  that  was  ciwereel 
with  the  eiv.Mems  of  lawlt'ssness  :  in  even  town,  ensipis  of  inse'curitr 
xvere  unfurh'd  ;  the  hemse's  e»f  the*  p*ent  were  cemx'e'rte'd  into  fortre'sse's. 
siirnmnelesl  hv  h:.ttl<'ments,  and  flanked  with  teewvrs,  and  every  Ktre*e*t 
Uvame  a  field  of  luittle'.  l>oiiM'slic  broils  dixidc'd  rs*ery  city,  and  xve'ri' 
the  inheritance  of  ex*ery  family.  \Mien  inte'riud  fe»rce  or  artifice's  we're 
not  sufhcie'iit,  foreicn  assistance  was  inveiked,  which  either  qnelle'd  e»r 
fiemente'el  disc»»nls.  as  its  e»wn  interest  re*quired,  and  ex'en  eiccurrenci' 
affonh'el  an  opjsirt unity  f«ir  new  insurre'ctiems.  Such  a  cemdition  eif 
isditical  existence  is  ten*  dt'ar  a  jirice  fe»r  lilwrty,  if  indeed  such  a  cem- 
ditiem  is  com|iatIhlc  with  that  which  has  justice'  and  si'curity  for  its 
foiinehition. 

*  Little,  then,  of  internal  pedicy  is  to  Ik*  learned  from  the  middle’ 
Op'S  of  Italy,  npplicalde  to  the  pe'ut  state's  eif  meiderii  Kurope’.  The 
xlemocraey  e»f  Fleireiiee,  w  hich  exclude'd  the  neihilitv  freun  public  ofticcs. 
and  tesik  fn»m  the'm  the  pre»te‘Ction  e»f  the*  law,  making  ceemmeiii  re'|Mirt 
suflicient  e*videxicc  t<»  condemn  them,  could  neet,  at  this  day,  Ik*  ael- 
inittetl  hy  the  wildest  deinapeipie.  The  nriKteecniry  e»f  Ve'nict!,  xvilh 
its  jxermunent  inquisitors  of  stale,  its  si'cret  delatieins,  its  se»cre*t  trials, 
and  its  seert't  exe'cnlioiis.  dese'rvt*s  to  Ih'  me'iitiemed  at  this  day  feir  ne» 
pur|»»»se  hut  to  j%hrxx  that  such  an  iiiKlitutiein  sheiuld  lee  uveiide^.  It  is 
«»nly  as  the  cemimenmnents  e»f  rexiving  jadiev,  and  us  the  prelude*  te»  a 
Iwlter  era  than  that  e»f  mythology,  that  thcfu*  states  ceinunand  rcrspcct 
and  admiration. 

‘The  Italian  jirninsula,  in  the  middle  ages,  xvas  u  niiniuturc  of 
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Enn»|>o  in  its  ]»r«*s4'nt  state.  It  \ins  compostMl  of  numerous  realms, 
intoriiational  relations  uert'  extremely  complicateil.  In  the 
twelfth  c«*ntur\\  iliinng  the  quarrels  In'twi'eii  the  Italian  ci til's  and  the 
rni|'eror  Frederiek  Itarlwrossa,  the  niiinl>er  of  states  which  adhered  to 
his  caust'  was  eight,  while  eightet'ii  had  cimfetleratiHl  to  onpose  him  ; 
und  thesi'  six-and-tweiity  states  embraced  only  the  nortn  of  Italy. 
Amid  S4>  |>o|Hilous  u  community  of  citii's,  a  ciMle  was  lu'ci'ssary  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  s<K’ial  intercourse  ;  and  the  law  of  nations,  like  im»st  other 
iutelhvtual  improvements,  had  its  origin  in  the  siHith,  u]K)n  small  di¬ 
mensions,  and  an  humble  scale,  and  rosi'  to  larger  growth  in  the 
dilatory  north.  Fn»m  Italy,  this  code  has  spn^ad  over  (lermany, 
a  much  greater  extent  of  territory,  where  it  was  imprt>ved  by  wider 
relations  and  stronger  |>owers  of  reHecti(»u  ;  and  M  hat  in  the  former 
was  iHtntined  to  jiractice,  in  the  latter  was  matured  u|H)n  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  country  where  monility  is  more  absolute,  t»M>,  it  was 
divested  of  one  of  the  gri'at  vices  which  delmsi'd  it  in  the  regions 
4»f  de'oilitv  and  luxury — perfidy  ;  and  though  it  assunuHl  untUher  a(>- 
|H*aranee-  force,  sometimes  fen»eity — it  was  no  longer  sullied  but  by 
deftx'ts  which  stK’ial  pnkgress  never  fails  to  diminish.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  211—3. 

It  is  one  defect  in  tlie  ])lan  of  tlic  work,  that  the  same  histo¬ 
rical  circumstiinces  and  ])ersonjigt‘s  are  again  and  again  referred 
to  and  dilated  on,  in  different  points  of  view*,  but  so  as  to  give 
the  clfecl  of  rejHtition.  Thus,  (Toinwell,  the  Stuarts,  the  Hour- 
Urns,  as  well  as  Philip,  Scipio,  and  (’n*sar,  ])a8s  and  repass  Iwforc 
us.  We  premise  this,  in  scdecting  one  of  several  passages  relating 
to  tlie  same  ]HTi(Hl  of  our  history :  it  occurs  in  the  chapter  on 
Patriotism. 

*  Of  the  many  usurpers  known  in  history,  Cromwell  is  n(»t  the  most 
unmtritJtic  or  st*lf-interested.  That  he  was  ambitious,  factious,  crimi¬ 
nal, — that  he  monojwlist'd  the  ]M»wers  of  the  realm  by  unjust  minins,  is 
certain.  Hut  he  was  not  a  conqueror :  he  did  not  lavish  the  bhaKl  of 
Knglaiid  ill  running  after  foreign  victories,  or  srpiander  aw'ay  her 
strength  that  he  might  Ik*  called  a  hero.  To  make  her  formidahle  and 
respected,  was  indi*i*d  his  ambition  ;  but  when  ambition  is  thus  bound- 
«!,  it  is  laudable.  It  is  a  saving,  not  a  destroying  jinnciple.  Neither 
was  destruction,  in  any  of  its  sha]>es,  bis  ])assion.  He  shed  hut  little 
UHcless  hhxMl.  He  was  not  merciless,  like  Ibibi'spierre ;  nor,  like 
Huouaparte,  did  he  keep  up  a  preternatural  excitation  in  the  iieople, 
which  cmild  be  folhnvtKl  but  by  prostration  and  debility.  Without 
^tejiping  lieyond  the  circle  which  nature  had  assigned  to  his  empire, 
he  left  lK*h)nd  him  as  many  monuments  of  w'isdom,  and  as  few  of 
'unity,  as  nilers  generally  do,  whose  title  rests  on  w'orthier  foundations 
than  their  crimes. 

‘  Had  the  tw’o  succeeding  sovereigns  been  as  patriotic  as  was  this 
nian,  usur|wtion  and  regicide  apart,  the  House  of  Stuart  might  still 
he  on  the  throne.  Hut  the  dissoluteness  of  Charles  11.,  his  attuch- 
nicnt  to  the  greatest  enemy  of  Knglaiid,  his  enmity  to  her  Ixist  ally, 
prove  how'  little  he  loved  his  country  ;  and  his  desire  of  pleasure  left 
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him  no  rosonrco  hut  to  mnko  his  |M*o]>lf  nn  dissohito  as  himself.  To 
this  eml  he  Iwnt  his  efforts,  and  was  in  jwrt  successful  ;  though,  luip- 
T>ily,  the  nation  recoverinl  its  virtues  under  a  more  bigoted  prince. 
The  affection  of  Janies  to  Kriglutul  was  greater  than  Charles  had  ever 
felt ;  for  he  was  frugal  of  her  rt»sources,  jinilous  in  ass4Tting  her  naval 
KU|>4*rioritv,  in  eiicoiiniging  her  trade  and  industry,  and  in  maintain¬ 
ing  her  national  honour  ;  in  short,  attached  to  every  thing  relating  t4» 
her,  exivpt  her  ennal  and  cliarler.  Had  his  subjiH.’ts  Ikhmi  of  the  same 
mind  as  he  was  u{M)n  these  matters,  they  would  have  found  him 
abundantly  ])atriotie. 

‘  Hut,  whatever  may  have  lioeii  the  dis|)osition  of  this  family  to¬ 
wards  tlu*  realms  which  they  govermil,  the  ja^ople  were  truly  jiatrlotic, 
and  could  not  brisik  a  monarch  wliost*  feelings  did  not  harnioni*/e  with 
theirs.  A  first  revolution  broke  out,  in  u  Inch  all  was,  for  a  time,  dic- 
tateil  by  love  of  country  ;  but  of  which  faction  finally  laa'anie  the 
master.  In  the  M'cond  revolution,  there  Wius  as  little  of  private  ambi¬ 
tion  or  of  self-interest  as  can  la*  cxju*cted  in  human  afi'airs  ;  and  pa¬ 
triotism  was  tin*  constant  and  universal  guitle. 

‘  From  tliis  griMt  event,  the  c«>mpletion  of  British  ]>atrintism  may  lie 
dated.  Instances,  indeed,  might  Ik*  adduced  to  sliew  that  the  feeliin: 
inrcasioiially  met  with  interruptions;  but,  in  a  wide  view,  the  exceji- 
tions  hayc  Irvu  fewer  and  less  dangerous  than  might  Im*  expected  in  a 
country  where  liln’rty  Iraves  such  opimings  to  the  conflicts  of  jiassioii ; 
and  infinitely  smaller  than  are  to  lie  found  in  nations  where  every 
famtiinent  is  snmthered  by  rule,  and  every  thought  repressed  by  desjNs. 
tism.  The  excvptions,  it  is  true,  are  glaring,  and  the  outcry  against 
them  vehement  ;  but  that  is  liecause  the  ftHjling  is  so  strong  and  gene¬ 
ral,  that  millions  cry,  and  cry  aloud,  when  only  one  has  failed.  In 
the  silemv  4»f  oppression,  none  dares  say  that  a  superior  errs,  even 
when  he  sins  ;  but  the  patriotism  of  a  free  |)coplc  is  jealous  of  his 
slightest  foibles. 

*  From  this  rapid  sketch,  the  true  nature  of  British  patriotism 
lM*come8  at  once  upjnirent.  The  object  of  its  veneration,  unlike  that 
%vhich  other  monarchies  adore,  is  the  country,  not  the  sovereign  ;  and 
in  all  its  Inniriiigs,  so  much  more  multiplied  when  a  nation,  not  a  mao, 
inspires  it,  its  first  and  greatest  element  is  pride. 

‘  Although  the  prince  or  dynasty  who  governed  Kngland,  has  alwa)ii 
liceji  much  less  its  idid  than  the  nation  itself ;  yet,  when  once  the 
Knglish  have  professed  a  reg:ird  and  esteem  for  a  sovereign,  they  arc 
ca{>td)lc  of  greater  sacrifict's  for  his  welfare,  than  the  vain  nations, 
w  hose*  only  |)atriotism  is  their  monarch.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  ;>20— 523. 

We  can  make  r(H)in  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  comment  which  it  supplies.  I'hc  passage  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  hist  cha]Uer  of  the  second  volume,  ‘  on  the  Mutability 
*  of  National  ('haracter '. 

*  The  country  to  whom,  amid  the  future  generations  of  empires,  the 
gnnUest  niimlM'r  shall  bulk  back  as  to  tht*ir  parent,  is  Kngland  ;  nnd 
though  the  mutual  findings  bctwi*en  colonies  and  their  mother  country 
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un*  not  ulwiiys  filial  aiul  patoriial — tlionj^h  gratitude  and  afFi'ction  often 
are  wanting  between  them —yet  none  will  Ik*  able  to  refuse  its  adini- 
ratuai  to  tiie  little  kiiigdttin  which  has  engendered  so  many  worlds. 
The  bitteriu'ss  which  Kiigland  must  feel  towards  the  I’liitetl  States 
ft»r  having  shaken  off  their  allegiance, — the  resentment  of  the  hitter 
;igainst  tlic  op|KK>itiim  made  by  Kngland  to  their  inde{H>ndence,  how¬ 
ever  str<aig  and  lasting,  cannot  prevent  the  one  from  mining  that, 
without  such  lessons  as  llritain  gave  them,  they  woiihl  not  now  Ik* 
frtv,  or  make  the  other  blind  to  the  progress  w  hich  her  colony  has 
made  since  its  emancipation,  and  to  the  still  greater  priKsimcts  which 
o|H*n  on  its  future  destinii*s.  W  hether  similar  contests  will  attend  the 
lilHTation  the  other  Hritish  possessi(ms,  must  be  decided  l»y  time  ; 
but,  taught  l)y  experience,  all  jiarties  may  perhaps  lie  im»re  rational. 
.Most  especially,  tmi,  Kngland,  who  so  well  knows  that  the  part  of 
every  generous  nation  is  to  make  her  C(donit*s  as  prospenms  as  she  can, 
may  have  learned  that  the  natural  ami  iiulestructible  tmidency  of  every 
eolony  is  tmvard  indeimndeiice,  and  that  the  t»pp»»rtunitv  w  ill  conn*  the 
MHUier,  the  earlier  and  the  greater  is  that  prosperity.  In  such  a  caw*,  it 
is  possible  that  the  most  amicable  relations  may  continue  lK*tw*eeti 
jurent  states  and  colonies,  and  that  emancipation  may  be  granted 
without  animosity,  and  received  without  reproach. 

‘  It  is  by  the  empires  which  Kngland  has  created,  by  the  degn*e  of 
civilis;itimi  which  siie  has  diffused,  and  the  tracts  of  earth  over  which 
she  has  spread  it,  that  she  must  be  judgeil  l»v  posterity.  The  only 
rule  for  appreciating  nations  is  to  compare  original  means  with  the 
em^s  attained  ;  and  in  what  nation  did  the  latter  ever  shew'  such  an 
excess  ab<»ve  the  former  as  in  Britain?  The  (iret'ks  had  greater  na¬ 
tural  advantages,  but  used  them  not  so  wisely.  'I'he  Homans  did  for 
themselves  as  much  as  a  people  could  do;  but  the  rest  (►f  mankind 
felt  rather  their  ainl)iti(»n  than  their  !)enevolence.  Among  modern 
states,  not  mie  ctuild  be  named  that  has  disseminated  so  much  gmsl, 
and  so  little  evil,  as  Kngland.  Spain  and  Portugal  discovered  new 
SIMS  and  lands:  Kngland  divseovered  and  enlighteneil  them.  (lormany 
has  not  been  in  a  situation  favourable  to  maritime  adventures.  France, 
with  extensive  coasts,  and  all  the  power  and  knowledge  which  couhl 
make  her  great  by  si*a,  has  indeed  completed  voyages  of  circumnavi¬ 
gation  ;  but  she  has  planted  few'  colonies,  and  can  appeal  to  no  de- 
MTts,  once  unj)e()pled,  to  prove  that  the  men  wln»  now'  inhabit  them 
are  her  oHVjtring.  The  ])ublic  monuments  of  Kngland  can  l>ear  no 
coinpurison  with  the  stupendous  edifices  which  the  Homans  erected  in 
their  compiests.  They  are  surpassed  by  those  of  ancient  (1  recce,  of 
iiUKlern  Italy,  and  of  nations  much  inferior  in  the  arts  of  embellish¬ 
ment.  Fpon  the  useful  establishments  which  make  her  present  hU|M;- 
riority,  and  so  far  surpass  the  conceptions  t»f  all  other  nations,  time 
can  more  easily  lay  its  pitile.ss  hand,  than  u|H»n  hewn  stone  and  brass. 
The  roads,  six  times  as  numerous,  and  incomparably  mi»re  pructicalde 
than  in  any  i»ther  country,  must  leave  less  tnices  iM'hind  them  than 
the  ancient  caustwvay ;  and,  overgrow  n  w  ith  grass,  their  thin  beds  of 
hH»>e  pebbles  may  be  ttirned  up  by  the  phmghshare.  Their  present 
isTtVction  may  make  their  obliteration  more  easy.  The  canals  which 
iiow’  are  thnuiged  with  traflic;  which,  in  their  ordinary  course,  an*  so 
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iikmIoh!,  Ml  iim^iiirtcvnf  u  hen  any  o^staclo  i*  to  Ik' «»rorci»mr; 

may  innro  oanilv  Imrnt  tlirir  or  Ih'  tilhnl  wy  witli  mini,  tht* 

thoMO  mImim'  IwMst  nan  arohit«'i'tun\  not  trail*'.  I'lio  iiuliti'rran(>oufc 
work*  of  the  |;rf5it«''*t  city  of  thr  worlil.  tlu'  ilxvi'llin^  of  more  th.in  • 
million  and  a  half  of  iniMi,  may  lio  iindor^ronnd  f«»rjfotti'n«  and  Icarr 
no  towi'rin^  arch  to  strike  the  eve,  like  the  .X^pian  or  the  i'laudian 
aqiieducts.  Knvv,  t<»o.  may  ^m'ii  the  history  of  Kn^land,  and  rival  na- 
lions  gratify  tlieir  enmity  hy  detraction.  Spain  may  tell  how  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  have  U*i*n  |H*rsecuted,  and  the  library  of  the  ln<}uisition  record 
llie  condemnations  ot  the  men  who  nere  punished  tor  conspiring 
apiinst  tlie  sister-in-law  of  Kinji  I’hilip.  France  may  charp'  her  civil 
wars  with  |H*rlidy ;  her  reviilution  with  cruelty;  her  ]>olicv  nith  ii»- 
tripie.  All  nations  may  lend  her  their  onn  viivs.  'I'lie  Fnited 
States,  indeed,  will  call  her  ancient  annals  theirs,  and  j^lory  in  havinc 
had  such  princes  as  I'dward  and  Henry;  hut  will  they  Ih'  thus  candid 
on  her  future  story?  I'hev  must  ;  their  oun  existenct'  will  testify 
apiinst  uhatever  malice  they  may  yet  n'tain.  When  they  Indiold 
themselves,  and  think  how  they  were  foundi'tl  ;  when  they  read  their 
own  laws  and  c»mstitution.  and  reflect  from  whom  they  held  them, 
and  the  spirit  which  enacted  them  ;  when  they  stv,  in  other  repons, 
other  nations  happier  and  fnvr  than  natur.il  circumstances  would  have 
made  them,  and  find  t)»e  lanpiap's  of  all  to  Ik*  derivinl  from  one 
sounv  — from  the  idiom  wliich  Shaks|>eare.  Uacon,  and  Newton  spoke; 
they  will  In*  forcinl  to  s;iy.  *  Had  Kn;;land  not  Ih'cu  j;reat  and  p'lii'- 
rous,  these  thiiivts  couhl  not  have  lH'»‘n.’  When  the  j^naitest  of  rcpuli- 
lics  shall  allow  that  Hritain  was  the  frtvsl  of  kingdoms,  all  will  o\ni 
tliat  no  natitni  of  the  world  ever  was  so  prolific  a  parent  of  mi^htv 
empires.'  \’ol.  II.  pp.  — r»7lk 


After  perusinjr  these'  copious  and  interesting  s|H‘einicns,  no  one 
requires  to  Ih‘  to'  l,  that  the  work  from  wliieh  they  are  taken, 
notwithsUnding  all  that  is  faulty  in  the  Author's  plan,  or  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  in  his  ethics  and  pliihisophv.  is  a  priHluetion  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  merit  anil  interest ;  one  that  will  am]>ly  repay  ]H'rusaI,  and 
not  only  so,  hut  nill  provide  for  itself  a  place  in  the  lihrarx.  Wc 
have  not  spoken  of  the  Author's  style,  which  constitutes  no  small 
part  of  the  attr.iction  and  charm  of  the  work.  I'niformly  per¬ 
spicuous,  corn'ct,  Hfid  un.affecti'd,  it  si>metimcs  rises  into  elo¬ 
quence.  As  the  Author's  pride  and  vanity  are  now  alike  buried 
in  the  dust,  our  approbation  or  censure  cannot  aflect  him  ;  but  wc 
liave  Ih'i n  not  the  less  anxious  to  do  justice  to  a  work  u|>i>n  which 
have  lH*en  Ivstowed  the  nuxlitation  of  a  life,  and  the  best  efforts  of 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  endow  ments. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  The  Annual  liin^aphtf  anA  (Ihiiuary :  X  ol. 

X\  I.  }»vo.  Frict*  l.’ijT.  L<»nd<»n,  111.32. 

2.  ’J  hr  Kra :  Memoirs  of  the  most  eminent  Persons  wh*‘ 

h.ivc  flourished  in  (treat  Hrilain,  from  the  Accession  of  Gcorp'  h 
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to  the  Dcmisi'  «»f  (tt'orfjc*  IV’^.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol,  1.  The 

Hoval  Family;  the  Fretemlers  ami  their  Adherents ;  Churchmen; 

Dissenters ;  ami  Statesmen.  Small  Ilvo.  pp.  r>H2.  Ltiiidon, 

Iji;i-J. 

Annual  Diop*apliy  maintains  its  avcnitjc  cliaractcT,  as  a 
■  convenient  rc]msiiorv’  of  fugitive  incmoirs  of  ]H'rsons  by  right 
or  bv  courtesy  entitled  to  the  appellation  ‘  eelebratwl  \  i^bo  may 
have  deceased  during  the  previous  year.  '1  he  present  volume 
e4»iitains  thirty-one  memoirs,  and  a  biogra}diical  index  comprising 
shorter  notices  of  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  many  of  them 
not  less  ‘  celcbratixr  than  those  whose  lives  are  detailed  at  greater 
k'ligth.  For  example.  Archdeacons  Parkinson  and  Churton, 
.lames  Hamper,  and  the  Uev.  Philip  'IVylor,  whose  memoirs 
adorn  the  ]iresent  volume,  were  unquestionably  very  celehrntt'd 
]H‘rsons;  yet,  it  may  l>e  thought  that  Archbishop  IVIagee,  Karl 
MulgTa^*e,  Air.  .lodrell,  and  even  Mr.  Pragge  Pathurst,  who 
have  only  a  niche  in  the  index,  were  scarcely  less  prominent  ])ul>- 
lic  characters,  b^r  this  appearance  of  ])artiality  or  want  of 
judgement  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  of  the  memoirs,  it 
woidd  not,  however,  he  fair  to  hold  the  Kdilor  entirely  reK]H)ns- 
ihle ;  as  he  has  no  doubt  been  guidtxl  cliietly  by  the  facility  of 
obtaining  available  materials.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
names  which  occur  in  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  are 
those  of  Henry  Mackenzie;  dohn  Al)crnethy;  Mrs.  Siddons; 
the  Uev.  Uoliert  Hall;  Thomas  Ho]K';  William  Uoscih*;  N.T. 
Carrington;  dames  Northcote;  and  Lord  Norburv’. 

'I'he  memoir  of  the  Pev.  Uoliert  Hall,  who  is  very  unneci^ssa- 
rily  (Ufruified  with  the  title  of  l).l).,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
pages  of  the  lm]>crial  Alagazine.  It  is  not  free  from  inaccuracy, 
but  is  substantiallv  correct  in  the  main  facts.  We  refrain,  how. 
ever,  from  entering  more  particularly  into  the  subject,  till  we  have 
Kforc  us  the  accredited  memoirs  wliicli  will  ajqiear  in  the  last  vo¬ 
lume  of  Mr.  Hall's  collecUxl  works. 

^Ve  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  biographical  memoir  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Anastasius,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  one  of 
the  most  singular  jiroductions  that  ever  issued  from  the  ]>ress,  but 
of  which  we  have  only  read  enough  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
heroic  ])erseverance  of  the  individual  who  could  ipialify  himself 
to  give  an  analvsis  of  such  recondite  absurdity.  'J’he  learned 
Translator  of  the  kindrt'd  prinluctions  of  the  Hindoo  sages,  of  the 
( unna~mhnatii<(!^  and  the  Brnhiua-mltuafttia^  must  have  had 
scarcely  a  much  more  arduous  task,  Mr.  Hope's  Knglish  being 
very  cognate  to  Sanscrit.  We  know  not  who  is  ‘  tlie  literary 
‘  triend  '  ti»  whom  we  are  iiulebteil  for  the  following  analysis  ;  but 
^t*  tender  him  our  best  thanks. 

‘  “  Tilt*  ‘  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man/  published 
rostiiumously,  is  only  a  preliminary  portion  of  a  work  mucli  more  ex- 
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tniftivi*,  \%lnch  Mr.  no|x'  h:»il  lonjj  imi  IVnnty  ;  oompr^inij, 

untior  that  term,  ovorv  of  jittnlMitr.  ^>hy'‘ic;il  intoUertuul, 

of  which  the  mere  passive  I'lmtemplation  f»rt'or<U.  thnoi^h  the  channel 
of  the  s«*ns<*s,  the  e\ulte«|  pleason's  of  x^  liieh  thecHiisc  is  (Mlled  h^'antt. 

I  low  far  this  Kwin  will  enhaiuv  the  brilliant  n'|nitation  of  the  authnr 
of  **  .\nastnsitis  ’’  ma\  1h'  nm'stiom'tl  ;  Imt  no  one,  nlnvse  taste  f»*r  als. 
stnisv  disipiisit ion  ina\  h'jui  him  thnnich  the  thn'i'  volumes  of  x^hich 
it  iNiiisists,  will  »lvav  it  to  1h'  the  pri»<itiction  of  a  iniml  of  more  than 
onlinarv  talents  ami  ac'tpiirements.  It  is  to  Ix'  n'cretttNl  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  incident  to  such  discussitm  should  Iv  further  incrcasisl  by  the 
adoption  of  a  ]»«vuliar  stxle.  unMlclhNl  tui  a  theory  xxhich  is  announced 
ami  viuditMtiNl  in  the  intnHluction :  in  fact,  so  fondini  is  it  in  itsstnie- 
liire  :us  to  rt'quire  csmtinual  translation  into  the  Kufflish  of  xxhich  the 
vocaliularv  (suisists. 

‘  “  'rhe  fundamental  ]»rinciplc  of  Mr.  Ho|>c’s  ci»smocxxny  is,  that  all 
things  are  p'm'nitexl  bx  lime  ami  s^xac*':  to  thesx'  succe«'»l  gravitation, 
ixmtrifucal  and  c«‘u t rij'x't. a  1  ;  fnun  xxhich,  as  the  principle  of  all  a^cn*- 
^ation  ami  condonation,  aris*'  the  I'arliest  imnlitications  of  ch'ctricitx  ; 
namely,  thos«'  which  pHnlmv  the  for^v  of  t>>ld,  t'ombination.  and  sul»- 
stanec.-  iNild  In’inij  the  a»nm'Ctino  link  Ktxxtvn  mere  tonv  and  |m*- 
sitive  subst.imv.  .‘snbst.uuN'.  xx  hich  at  first  is  radiant,  iNxiisolidates, 
atvonlino  to  the  determining  circumstancx's,  into  forms  p\st\»us,  liquid, 
and  solid.  From  .amorphous  matter,  bv  the  action  t»f  eh'ctricitv  and 
cxdd,  is  pnaluivtl  crvstailir.ation  ;  the  highest  ami  comph'test  form  nf 
substances  iimrp.xnic.  lly  dx'cvxmbi nations  brxxucht  alanit  by  the  ap'nrx 
x»f  hx*at,  ami  other  nvxxmbinations.  xxe  ascend  bv  a  scale  to  sulistancr 
orpanic  and  liviuir,  xep'table  and  animal  ; — prxivin^,  contrary  to  tin* 
.iceeptexi  la'lief.  tiiat.  after  the  enmtion  x>f  inorpanic  matter,  anotlier 
tlistiuct  ere.ition  xxas  necxssary,  in  order  to  infuM*  into  the  former  tiu' 
principles  x»f  life  ;  that  in  the  x'cry  conditions  x»f  mere  time  and  apan*. 
in  tin*  very  first  act  of  the  cn'atixui,  xxero  already  laid  the  schmIs  x»f  its 
last  and  highest  deveh»jH'ments.  m»t  only  xntAl,  but  sensilix*e  and  intel- 
h'ctual  ;  and  th.it  it  xxas  iinjxxssible,  xxhen  tlie  former  arose,  the  latter 
sln»ul«l  m»t,  in  their  turn.  <»ut  x*f  them  have  anM*n. 

•  *•  'riiese  viexxs.  stranpi*  as  they  must  ajijxmr,  arc  dex*ohxped  in  a 
imist  elalKir.ite  arpnnu  nt,  supjwtcd  by  the  resourct‘s  of  an  imapination 
hiphly  active,  and  aiiled  by  an  extensive  referenev  to  authoritix*s  Inith 
ancient  and  imHlern,  s;icrcd  as  xvoll  as  prr»faiie.  This  is  nx»t  the  plarv 
t«»r  more  than  the  nmst  rapid  summarx'  of  a  xvork.  to  do  full  justice  to 
XX  hich  would  xH  Cupy  a  spact'  much  mx»re  cxmsiderable  th.an  wc  could, 
consistently  xvitli  x»ur  pi  iieral  plan,  dex'ote  to  it  ; — but  the  alleged  n»- 
tunil  liistxxry  ot  man  is  t«»o  sinpular  to  Ik*  xxhxdlv  |»assed  ox'er.  hen. 
It  sx'cins.  in  the  pnipn*ss  of  crvaliini,  the  elements  of  orpanized  suK 
stancx*.  hy  sui'cessive  cxtuibi nations  and  decomblnations.  had  arrix’ed  at 
a  c*omlition  suitx  d  to  the  formation  of  bcinps.  not  only  x'ital  and  sen¬ 
tient,  but  :ntx*llectuaJ.  tht*se  dements,  mxvtinp  fr»*m  opjsisite  points  hy 
prx'sMirx*,  pradually  accumuiatx.*d  and  combined,  until  they  resulted  in 
man!  1  his  ]»rtxcx*ss  p*inp  on  siinulLai>ex*uJy  xxherever  the  elcmeiiiv 
XX  en*  to  la*  txiuml.  it  hdlxxxxv,  that  every  jiart  of  the  xvorld  so  cirrunx- 
stanced  xvas  in  .a  ci«ndituin  to  prxaluce  iu  The  prnns  mar 

thus  compris4**«  distinct  spixav*s,  each  dtririnp  from  its  oxrn  peculin'^ 
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pnrrnt  ilisrriininntoil  onr  from  the  other  hy  n  coTnpaniti\*c  Mulo 

of  t‘xtvllonri*.  lM»th  hi  ]>hvsical  nmJ  in  intellortiml  ciipjirity;  the  former, 
it  not  tlotenniiiin^  the  Inttor,  nt  lenst  Iving  its  nnorrinjj  index.  B*'- 
twisMi  lh»*S4'  Severn  I  nices  is  a  h««indury,  not  only  distinct  and  well  de- 
tiiiril.  hut  impassable:  so  that  a  ("affre  or  a  Samoved  could  no  more, 
hv  o  lijitever  pains  in  talncation  or  discipline,  hv  ele\'at«l  to  the  c<im- 
pmliension  of  Knn»jH*an  scienci*,  than  the  dullest  of  hnites  U*  trained  to 
the  sapicitv  of  the  ele]>hant.  The  cause  of  these  differences  hir.  Hope 
tr.ice>  to  certain  circumstances  in  climate,  soil,  and  situation  ;  and  nc 
olisiTves.  that  it  is  in  those  regions  where  Nature  has  been  more  than 
onlinariK  Iwaintiful  to  the  inferior  animals,  that  she  has  seemed  most 
nicirartllv  to  man  :  for  the  elements,  forestalleil  and  exhausted  hv  the 
eoinhinations  necessarv  for  the  formation  of  the  former,  were  hut 
seantiU  atfordiNl  in  their  (Noicurrence  for  the  ff*rmation  of  the  latter. 
Tht‘  country  of  the  onran^  ontaui:  and  the  ele]>hant  is  at  the  same  time 
the  liirthplace  of  the  most  dejjrade*!  of  the  human  species  ;  iind,  <»n  a 
roni]mri>oii,  it  may  fairly  1m‘  ealletl  in  doiiht,  whether,  in  that  country', 
tiic  advant;ure  remain  witli  the  man,  or  with  the  hnite:  the  former,  it 
iv  true,  is  ]>oss4*sKetl  of  faculties  of  which  the  other  is  wholly  deprived; 
hut  so  iiu]H'rteelly  are  they  developcnl,  as  scarcely  to  1h‘  of  any  value, 
iviiilt'  })(*  is  greatly  inferior  in  thosi'  plnuical  qualities,  and  in  the  Hcuiseh, 
tlit'\  eiijov  in  eomiiuui. 

*  “  ():  the  oriirinal  races,  some.  l>oth  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest 
species,  have  lioeome  extinct.  The  latter  have  jicrishwl  and  left  no 
tmci* :  hut  of  the  former,  the  records  of  ajres  of  the  remotest  time  in- 
ilicate  a  people,  cultivatetl  in  arts  and  manners,  theists  in  relijrion;  the 
first  and  most  excellent  of  creation ;  whofu*  stature,  form,  and  lonpwity, 
attest  an  immeasuraldc  superiority  ;  and  from  whose  WTeck,  mixed  up 
with  liaser  matter,  was  adiecteii  and  prescrv’ccl  by  tradition  all  tliat 
has  since  formed  the  liasis  and  nucleus  of  civilisation,  huch  were  tlie 
Hihle  l*.itriarchs  liefore  the  liootl — such  the  Titans  of  mytliolojry — such 
the  l*ra*-;uiamites  of  Arabian  fable.  Next  in  order  of  cxeelleuce  must 
1m*  plaeetl  the  stock  anciently  inhabiting  the  country  lietweeii  the 
Ktixiiie  and  Caspian,  to  the  .south;  chietly  known  by  the  ndoiiy  which, 
under  the  name  of  Feiapians,  Hellenes,  and  Dorians,  set  til'd  in  Cireeci*, 
and  the  eountrv  alonp  the  coast  of  the  JMediterranean  adjacent.  I'lieae 
were  .alike  iMniutifnl  in  form,  and  exquisite  in  faculty  ;  hy  them  was 
c.iTTi«*<l  to  rapid  |>erfectioii  all  that  is  in  art  must  rare,  and  in  scienci' 
most  alistnise  :  and  it  is  accordiiip  as  succeediiip  peneratiuns  approach 
tile  purity  f>f  this  race,  that  tiiev  will  appruxiuiaU'  to  an  exccllcnci* 
which,  di'tcriorated  us  they  are,  they  never  can  hoja*  fully  to  attain. 

***  Fursuinp  the  anahipv  bv  which  he  has,  from  the  Kiuipicat  elcininits 
(elements  not  vet  obvious  to  the  si'Iiik's,  scarcely  indci'd  to  the  iuia^in- 
Jition),  traced  the  c<uicateiiution  to  Hha|ieiess  masses,  to  crvsUiHis«.‘d 
suhstunce,  to  orpaiiisiitioii,  to  vitality, — till,  in  the  latest  anil  hiphest 
link,  the  diapaHoii  ciiMa's  full  in, — Mr.  ilojs*  follows  the  dccouibinutions 
uf  this  world,  to  other  combiimtiuns  in  a  more  central  and  less  iin|>er- 
sphere,  in  which  thev  wnll  Is*  absorbed  ;  furininp  there  an  entity 
comprehendiiip  all  iiiodihcatiuns,  inaniiuute  and  aiiiiiiab*.  inorganiscil 
nnd  oriniiiie,  v»*^<*table  and  uniinul,  sintieiit  and  intellectual,  from  the 
first  and  simplest  to  the  last  and  highest,  on  which  it  wa.s  founded. 
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*  **  Such  :ir»'  tlic  siM'Culation*  of  a  writer,  h»nji  hohhn^ u  tlistinpiikhcd 
]>lacr  aiiuui^  the  autitors  of  the  tlay,  hut  in  a  depart  incut  of  literature 

distinct  from  that  whicli  occupitM  his  latter  years,  that  feu,  in  |h»- 
rusing  them,  wouhi  n'i'<»jjnise  the  nnthi»r  of  those  works  on  art,  ami 
aUive  all,  of  that  s]dendid  fiction  hy  which  Mr.  Hojie  is  chiefly  knoun. 
In  these  metaidivsieal  di^quisititms  there  is  stnnijr  internal  cvidenci*  of 
an  t'arnest  ami  sincere  pursuit  of  truth,  and  <»f  amiahle  and  U'licx'olent 
fivlinp»,  which,  however  ohnosious  Mr.  llojv’s  panuloves  may  Ih‘, 
cannot  fail  to  conciliate  :  ami  if  his  n  asoninjrs  do  not  c«nivinci',  they 
at  lt*ast  afford  inpuiious  vieus,  well  follouml  up  ;  and,  to  the  feu, 
materials  for  thinking.*'  ’  ]>p.  2(»0-  3. 

Materials  for  thinking  !  So  divs  a  Uahylonian  brick,  or  an 
inscription  in  the  arrou -headcnl  character.  Hut  these  sngji^est  n*- 
rieclions  of  a  less  inelanchol\  kintl.  The  first  ini]iression  pr(»- 
duced  hv  ins]xx'ting  Mr.  l!o|X''s  volumes,  is,  that  he  intended 
them  as  a  /loo.i  iijxm  the  idnlosophic  world.  Hut  this  explan¬ 
ation  of  his  desipi,  the  rcailcr  is  forced  to  dismiss,  and  after  try¬ 
ing  at  various  solutions  of  the  enigma,  is  Icxl  to  give  up  the  ai- 
tem]il  to  resolve  the  work  into  cither  its  causes  or  its  elements. 

We  h.ive  Ihvu  much  interesteil  with  the  1  rirf  and  simple  me¬ 
moir  of  the  amiahle  and  giftixl  Author  of  “  PurtnuHir."  It  af¬ 
fords  us  a  ideasing  satisfaction  to  know,  that  to  the  favourable 
notice  which  Mr.  ('arringlon's  first  publication  receivixl  in  our 
Journal,  he  considered  himself  materially  indchtiHl  for  the  succese 
it  ohtaiiual;  and  the  ingenuous  gratitude  with  which  he  acknow- 
liMlged  as  a  favour  w  hat  was  an  act  of  mere  justitv,  evinced  the 
nuHlesly  and  sensibility  of  true  gt'iiius.  We  shall  do  no  injustice 
to  Ids  memory,  hy  inserting  the  following  warm  eft’usion  of  his 
feelings. 


*  ri  YMovTH  Pock,  May  24, 

‘  Sir, 

‘  It  was  not  until  yesterday,  that  a  friend  informed  me  of  the  veiy 
favtmr.dde  review  of  the  Hanks  »»f  Tamar  in  the  Kclectic  Review  fur 
M  ay.  The  ls»i*kst‘ller  who  list'd  to  supply  me  found  the  numht'r  for 
May  missing  in  his  |Kiroel,  ami  it  was  with  stiine  difficulty  that  to  day 
I  have  Mioct*etltHl  in  Uvirowing  a  number  from  I'lynnmth.  Acct'pt  now , 
Sir,  the  overflowings  of  a  grateful  heart  for  your  kind  mentittn  of  niv 
lMN>k — yi»u  have  clu'crt'd  the  waning  day.s  t»f  a  life  of  uncommon  toil 
and  anxiety.  That  volume — the  “  Honks  ”,  was  coin]H»M'tl  under  cir- 
cunistaiHvs,  such  as  I  could  not  mention,  and  which  would  have  a|»- 
{Milh'tl  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred.  But  you  have  amply  repaid 
me  for  all. 

‘  The  Kditor  of  the  Telegraph  Paj»er  will,  next  week,  copy  the 
^eater  |iart  t»f  the  Review  of  my  Poem.  The  Kditor  of  the  Ply  mouth 
Mag.i7.iue  has  al*<o  determimHi  on  the  same  ciHirse.  The  rt'sult  of  all 
this  will  Ik*  highly  favtmrahle  lo  my  inUTt'sts :  fi»r  notwithstanding 
the  clux'riiig  rt'ception  w  hich  the  Volume  met  from  the  local  jin'ss, 
the  sale  has  n<»t  extended  beiond  the  Subscription. 
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‘  (>ii(v  nioro,  Sir,  accept  my  must  pniteful  acknowlt'tl^mentfi.  Y«hi 
:in‘  Sir,  t»»  me,  hut  y<»u  have  tre;ittMl  me  with  h  ^mtlemanly 

kiiuliH*ss  ami  a  ir»*nen>sity  which  has  maile  an  impri^ssioii  netHr  to  \ic 
erfaml.  *  I  am.  Sir, 

‘  Your  much  ohlijjed  ami  most  tduHlieiit  Scn^ant, 

‘  N.  T.  Camrincjton/ 

*  The  KniTon  of  the  I'ci.FCTtc  Hr.virw,* 

'I\>  receive — we  do  not  say  to  deserve — sueli  aoknowltHlgements 
as  these,  are  among  a  Reviewer's  most  rare  and  ])rccious  |K'rqui- 
sites. 

'Tlie  (it'orgian  I'ra,  is  the  title  of  a  resiieetidily  executed  w*rieK 
of  short  hiogra]>hieal  notices,  sucl)  as  tniglit  well  enough  have 
eoiie  t(>wHrds  the  coin)>ositiou  of  a  biographical  dictionary,  l^ut 
in  a  work  ot*  that  description,  the  Rditor  remarks,  ‘  the  memoirs 
‘  of  eontein|>i)raries,  of  fellow -ctmntry men,  of  associates  in  arms, 

‘  in  entcr])rise,  or  in  ]K)licy,  are,  on  account  of  the  alplialK^tical 
‘  arrangt'ment,  jntsftrd  far  apart ;  and  the  Compiler  is  therefore 

*  compel h‘d  to  re])eat  at  length  the  narrative  of  the  ])uhlic  trans- 
‘  actions  in  which  they  individually  Imre  a  share.'  In  the  present 
work,  tile  lives  are  elassitied,  hy  which  means  the  necessity  for 
repetition  is  in  some  degree  avoided.  All  the  lives  have  been  re¬ 
written  ;  anil  every  possible  exertiou,  we  are  told,  has  Imen  made 
to  elucidate  doubtful  |K)ints,  and  to  rectify  the  errors  of  ])recediiig 
writers.  So  far  as  we  have  examinctl  the  articles,  they  sustain 
very  fairly,  with  little  exception,  the  Kditor’s  ‘  fearless  claim '  to 
iin]>artiality,  and  a  laudable  emdeavour  to  secun*  accuracy.  We 
cannot,  however,  say  much  in  favour  of  tlie  plan,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  bring  far  from  unobjectionable  in  itself ;  and  the  stdeclioii 
i<  so  defective  as  to  require  a  clumsy  ap|)endL\  of  minor  ar- 
ticle.s.  Nor  can  wc  approve  of  the  insertion  of  living  public  cha¬ 
racters  :  it  is  alike  unnecessary  and  unsatisfactory,  invidious  and 
offensive.  What  giHKl  reason  can  assigned  lor  inserting  a 
memoir  of  Kdward  Irving  in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  and 
dismissing  Dr.  (’halmers  to  the  end  of  the  Ap)>endix  P  It  is 
strange  tliat  the  Kditor  s  diligent  inquiries  should  not  have  made 
liirn  acquainted  with  the  ap)H)intme!it  of  Dr.  (’haliners  to  the 
Divinity  Prolessorsiiip  in  the  University  of  Kdinburgh.  As  a 
s]K‘cimen  of  the  articles,  we  take,  almost  at  random,  the  conclud¬ 
ing  })art  of  the  memoir  of  the  first  Karl  of*  Liverpool. 

*  The  earl  w'us  a  res}>ectahle  }>oliticiaii,  a  neat  speaker,  an  assiduous 
man  of  business,  and  an  able  ex}K>ftitor  of  international  law  ;  on  whicli 
subject,  he  fuiblisbed  several  works.  Of  his  lust  priMluctioii,  A  7'rea- 
tisi'  on  the  C'oins  of  the  Realm,  the  Kdinhurgh  Reviewers  s{M)ke  in 
the  following  terms : — **  it  is  pleasing  to  find  one,  who  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  l>t*en  bred  uuuuig  the  explinled  doctrines  of  the  elder  eco¬ 
nomists,  shaking  himself  almost  quite  loosi*  from  their  influence,  at 
an  advanced  iteriod  of  life ;  and  betraying,  while  he  resumes  the  fa- 
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vmiriu*  »pmilati<»nH  of  bin  r«rlv  vonr«,  *o  littlr  bias  orrorv 

which  he  nniHt  oiic»'  have  imhiU'il.  It  ix  nt»  h'xs  jcmtifNin^  to 
oiie  whi»  has  Unmi  o<luoal<'il  in  the  walks  ot  ]wactit'al  |>«*licy,  ami  ^ouii 
ohl  amid  the  laisth*  of  ptihlic  rmjdoyim'ntx.  I'mlvllishinc  ’he  thvlineof 
life  hy  pursuits  whicli  \inite  the  dignitx  oi  MMcnct'  with  t!ie  uscfuln(‘jife 
of  active  exertion.” 

*  Durini;  a  ('oiivitl^'rahh*  part  t»f  his  ^xditieal  n^reer.  lawil  Kiverpoiil 
w;is  (Mlious  to  the  multitude,  on  aeiamnt  of  a  cenerjilly-ms'ived  ojil- 
nion,  which  Ilurke  streiiothemMl.  in  a  pam]dilet  on  ]>op!ilar  iliscontcaus, 
that  he  was  the  Mvret  adviser  of  his  soverei;^n.  In  o«»ns«'queTiee  ol 
this  sup|x»sition  he  was  ih'sijnated  as  hauler  ot  the  kin^j’s  friends.  Rm 
his  forttUM's  prosjH*nHl  in  spite  of  his  nn|v*p\il«rity  :  he  out-lived  thr 
i^neration  th.it  hattnl  him  ;  and  alti^ether  ivasod  to  Ik*  ohnoXHiiis. 
lie  was  one  of  th«»M'  practical  men  of  business,  oho.  by  imxleratr  abi¬ 
lities,  ami  pnideiic**  of  cmidnct,  invariably  p't  foru  anl.  in  u  hatever 
situation  of  life  circuinstamvs  may  throw  them  ; — >'ho  improve  evoiils 
tolhejrou  n  advantap’ ; — ulw»,  u  Inle  they  ]x»ss»'vn  sutiicitait  skill  u* 
Ik*  UM'ful,  are  not  emlowi*tl  with  t*m*uch  of  talent  to  ]>nHlnc«'  ei4V\  : — 
who,  event iiallv,  i*btain  a  p'lieral  exjx'rience  that  renders  tliein  of  iia- 
|K»rtance,  with  an  intimate  knouledp*  of  sulH»r<linate  matters,  uhich 
their  sujH'riors  usually  se«»rn  to  .lequire,  but  imi^t  jx>s>ess  in  am»ther.  if 
not  in  themselves;  and  who,  at  last,  tortoiM'-like,  slowly,  but  sureb 
mitstrip  such  of  their  com]x'titors  as,  uith  natural  jHovers  vastly  su¬ 
perior,  are  not  endowed  with  the  same  all-cmiqm'rim;  stt':ulim*ss  and 
perseverance.’ 

'rbc  cbar.acitT  of  the  laic  Lord  Lomlomlcrry*  is  equally  gmid, 

‘  In  |K*rson,  I^ird  Londonderry  was  well  formed,  but  not  eh*jriiiit  ; 
and  his  bnitures,  although  handsome,  had  rather  a  dull  and  inaniiimte 
expression.  In  private  life  he  ^\as  kind,  conciliatiiiii,  and  lilwrul. 
^^’hen,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  his  br(»ther  uiis  rewardtxl  >'  lth  n 
fHvrajxe,  he  would  not  jHTmit  him  to  accept  the  usual  jHMision  vith  it, 
Init  generously  oave  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  private  ft»rtiiiic:. 
Whil.  *  in  jsiwer,  he  is  s.iid  to  have  in'atefully  remembered  Ids  foniier 
lienefactors :  ami.  it  is  adiled,  that  he  never  broke  a  promise.  ex]»ress 
or  implied,  nor  abam!(»ned  a  friend  nho  claimed  and  merittxl  his  as¬ 
sistance. 

*  For  a  loni;  jM*ritHl  he  \<*as  not  only  the  ministerial  leader  in  ihi 
houM*  of  i.*ommons.  but  the  most  influential  inemU'r  of  the  cabinet  : 
and.  durino  a  ^reat  |Kirtion  of  his  life  almost  uninUrruptedly  in  ]»os- 
M*ssion  of  jHiwer,  yet  scarct  ly  ever  ]H»pular.  IJy  a  supplem*s.s,  "w  iiicl. 
was  rarely  jnrceptdile  to  its  dujK-s,  and  a  self -complaisant  etfro::!en. 
which  never  In'canu*  either  arn^.int  or  olfcnsive,  he  attaint'll  a  jxilitlnil 
station  far  to»»  exalted  for  his  talents.  He  apiHnired  to  be  ]KTferlly 
nnconsciiHis  of  the  iniub*quac}*  of  his  mental  |Hiwer»  for  the  jiroper 
discharjre  of  his  hi*:h  duties  ;  and,  j»robably,  thought  he  was  actinc  a 
wise  and  Inmeticent  part,  when  his  cxMiduct  was  most  ab^ird  and  des- 
]»otic.  His  actions.  thn»ugh  hiscoaqianitive  ipiorance,  were  frequently 
at  utter  variance  with  his  disjKisition.  He  aeemeii  to  think,  that  in- 
cnxise  t»f  friKalom  ixiuld  m»t  j*nK*ure  incrt*ase  of  happiness;  and  that, 
by  cnforciIl^  implicit  obedience  ti>  ibv  hi^h  beliests  ot  their  su|*criors 
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hr  nililwl  to  thr  welfjiro  of  mon.  Thoup)*  lenient  and  jdacnblc  in  na- 
turr.  his  wns  docidcMlIy  the  inni  agi'  of  p<dicy :  the  ciiiront  of  free,  li- 
U'nd,  iHul  enlightened  opinions  was  stemmed  and  pent  uj>  during  hit 
mliniiiistration  ;  hut  only  to  rush  forward  with  more  rapid  and  ovtT- 
whrliuing  imjM'tuosit y  after  its  fidl. 

‘  As  a  man  of  business,  he  wns  nctive  nnd  energetic  ;  ns  a  public 
speaker,  plausilde,  but  not  elepint.  It  has  lu'en  said  of  him,  that  he 
swavisl  the  house  of  commons  entirely  by  his  manner.  Altluaigh  ne¬ 
ver  ehHjueut,  his  perfect  self-possessitm,  his  comjdaeency,  and  tact, 
rendered  him  skilful  and  efTective  as  a  debater.  lie  could  l)e  copious 
in  words,  without  uttering  an  idea  ;  nnd  apparently  oindid,  when  his 
object  was  to  mystify  or  (smeejd.  He  never  hilMiureil  under  the  awk- 
i^-iird  drawlmck  of  modesty  ;  but  could,  ou  every  ocnisi<»n,  uiiblush- 
inLdv  deliver  a  spe<»eh  without  a  legitimate  beginning,  middle,  or  end  ; 
full  of  unnecessary  parentheses  ;  lengthened  out  by  re|M*ate<l  intangible 
propasitioiis  ;  nnd,  on  the  whole,  absolutely  “  signifying  nothing."  It 
tlocN  not  a]>pear  that  he  was,  by  any  means,  eminent  for  his  kiH»wledge 
of  French  ;  and  yet,  it  is  nsst*rted,  that  he  once  spoke  an  oration,  to 
the  memliors  of  the  congress  at  Vienna,  in  that  lauguugc,  “  thn*c 
hours  long,  ami  without  a  single  interruption." 

The  scries  of  womb  cut  beads  which  disfigure  the  vidunie,  liave 
not  the  merit  or  spirit  of  caricatures,  and  are  a  very  netrdU^fi 
waste  of  paper,  as  no  one  would  think  of  binding  them  up  with 
thi  volume. 


Art.  1.  The  Records  of  a  Good  Mans  Li/c,  ct  cetera.  By  the 
Hev.  Charles  B.  Taylcr,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Alay  you  like  it  &t;- 
Vols.  p]>.  OJii.  (Portrait.)  London.  ib3i3. 

2.  y\n\i  you  like  it.  By  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition^ 

(  orrected.  2  Vols.  IBmo.  London*  lfkil2. 

Shades  of  Character ;  or  the  Infant  Pilgrim.  By  the  late  Mra. 
WiHHirooffe,  of  Koinerford  Keynes.  2  \’olh.  fSocond  Edition, 
Ixnidon.  lICkh 

^’'HKUP'  are  two  descriptions  of  publications,  with  regard  to 
whicli  we  find  it  ini^HMsible  to  avoid  falling  into  deep  arrears, 
^sermons  and  tales.  So  rapid  is  the  production  of*.theke  fugi¬ 
tive  species  of  literature,  bo  fast  do  they  multiply  upon  our 
shelves,  that  to  notice  all  liecoines  impracticable,  aud  to  aclcct  any 
for  notice,  almost  invidious.  Specimens  of'  the  Lngllth,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  American  Pulpit,  in  some  fifty  volumes,  renroacli  at 
thi«  moment  our  neglect ;  and  we  have  had  some  i Jwi  oi  inserting 
111  advertisement  on  uur  cover, — ‘  WantcHl,  a  Beviewer  of  Scr- 
^inons,  who  will  undertake  to  read  them  himself,  and  to  furmsli 
‘  articles  thereu)fon,  that  others  will  read.’  As  to  talcs,  tlicy  may 
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stand  a  fiiiror  cliancc  nf  lH‘inp  ready  hut  wliat  ran  In'  said  alnna 
them  ?  ( )ur  rcco!nmondation  tliry  scnrorly  iH'od,  nnr  would  the 

puhlio  wait  tor  it.  ( )nr  interdict  would  not  bo  ros|H‘ctotl.  'I'alcs, 
the  public  will  have  ;  and  altbou^b  wo  should  ]>rof’or  that  religion 
wore  tauj^ht  in  another  way,  children  of*  every  aj'e  must  Ik?  in¬ 
structed  hv  pictures  and  parables.  'The  danj^er  is,  that  such 
ri‘adinj(  should  Ik‘  e.rr/usirelif  indulged  in. 

'The  works  before  us  are  admirable  of  their  kind,  (’harles 
'Taylor  is  deservedly  a  favourite  with  the  Inst  part  of  the  j)uhlic. 
lie  must  Ik‘  clashed  with  sentimental  writers,  hut  his  style  of  sen¬ 
timent,  chaste,  domestic,  unalfecte<l,  and  devout,  differs  as  widely 
from  the  heartless,  flippant  sentimeiitalism  of  Sterne,  as  from  the 
false  sentiment  of  .Marmontel;  reminding  us  nn)re  of  Mackenzie 
and  lienpiin,  yet  closely  resemhlinjx  neither.  We  know  no  writer 
who  succeeds  without  egotism  in  inspiring  a  stronj^er  feelinjj  of 
svmpathy,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  towards  himself;  that  svm- 
pathv  on  wldcli  much  of  the  charm  of  poetry  de])ends, — and  his 
tales  h.ive  the  s])irit  of  poetry.  Of  the  merits  and  faults  of  his 
compositi«>ns,  however,  we  have  more  than  once  intimated  our 
opinion  ;  ami  slndl  therefore  say  the  less  of  the  publications  be¬ 
fore  us.  '*  M.iy  vtui  like  it,"  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Author's 
first  ]»nKluetion,  in  two  very  pretty  volumes,  and  being  in  its  fifth 
edition,  we  m  ed  sav  nothing  more  in  its  favour.  'The  “  Ilecords 
of  a  (lood  .Man's  l/ife"  occupy  the  first  volume  of  the  publication 
to  whicli  they  furnish  the  title;  the  second  iR'ing  com])o8ed  of  et 
rrirni,  most  of  which  have  a]>peared  in  the  Annuals  or  in  a 
ti>rmer  pid)lication  of  the  Author's.  We  give  the  titles: — Ful¬ 
gent  i  us  and  .Meta.  .loan  of  Kent.  The  Lady  Anne  (’arr. 
(luvon  of  .Marseilles.  'The  I.,ady  Lisle.  'The  F.owly  Lady. 
.\nne  of  (Meves.  'Tlie  Son  and  Heir.  A  Vision  of  Conscience. 
.Mr.  'I’ayltT  e\cels  in  his  historical  legends,  which  have  an  effect 
similar  to  tli.it  of  old  family  )Kiintings  in  an  antiipie  ]>icture  gal¬ 
lery.  'That  he  should  sometimes  take  the  pcietical  side  of  history, 
is  inevitable,  .loan  of  Kent  is  an  admirably  told  story,  and 
Anne  of  (  leves  is  a  beautiful  narrative;  hut  Lady  Lisle  is  our 
favourite,  liut  we  sliall  take  our  extracts  from  the  contents  of 
the  first  volume,  premising  one  word  in  the  ear  of  the  Author; 
that  we  do  m»i  hold  the  office  of  (itHlfather  or  (lodiiiother  to 
Ik*  either  *  hli'ssid  '  or  authorised,  and  that  we  must  not  Ik*  sU}>- 
]»o.Heil  to  pledge  ourselves  to  an  absolute  accordance  with  him  on 
the  litigated  })oint  of  h.iptism.  Waiving  these  matters,  we  have 
lH»t'n  s*)  higldy  pleased  and  edified  with  the  giunl  staise,  g«HHi 
feeling,  ami  piety  liisplayed  in  these  imaginary  Records,  that  we 
cannot  hut  wish  ail  our  readers  to  enjt)y  the  same  gratification. 
'I'ho.H*  who  cannot  agree  with  worthy  Air.  Singleton  at  the  font, 
will  like  him  in  the  ]mlpit  or  in  the  parlour.  Rut  we  must  ex¬ 
tract  a  iKiragraph  or  two  from  the  lecDrds  of  his  early  life. 
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»  I  must  ulwjiys  l«M»k  back  with  sorrow  to  the  day  1  was  sent  to 
M'himl.  Wonls  nml  tln’npi  which  I  had  never  heard  of  in  iny  falhor*H 
h<»us<*,  were  !»nuight  into  dang<Tous  familiarity  with  me  ;  words  and 
thiiurs  dtvjdy  n>rriiptinj;  to  the  manly,  no  less  than  to  the  C'hristiuii 
chanictcr.  Such  was  the  casi'  also  at  Kton.  I  was  made,  as  siduHiU 
Ihivs  generally  arc,  wise  in  what  onjjht  t<»  Ik*  forbidden  kimwltnlj^  to  a 
chihl.  1  cannot  say  1  was  disgusted  as  1  <»ught  to  have  btH*n.  !My 
curiosity  was  awakened,  and  many  schmIs  of  wickedness  that  might 
liave  Imvu  destroyed  in  the  germ,  wen*  then  drawn  forth  from  my 
heart,  and  fostere*!  intt»  f.ital  life. 

‘  'Die  very  studies  of  the  ]dacc,  (I  do  iu»t  mean  of  Kton  ahme,  but 
of  anv  scluMil  where  the  classics  an*  taught,)  liavc  a  degrading  and  de¬ 
basing  temlency,  ami  always  will  have,  unless  the  master  is  decidedly 
and  avoweilly  a  (^liristian  teacher.  All  call  themselves  C'hristian 
teaehers,  but  how  b*w  shew  the  real  spirit  of  a  (’hristian,  in  j»ointing 
out  what  is  to  Ik*  condemned  as  pernicious  in  almost  everv  si*nse.  The 
('hri>tian  youth  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  indecent 
and  even  monstrous  histories  of  those  who  are  the  only  gods  of  the 
profane  w«)rld,  have  a  sort  of  charm  with  tliem  from  the  deep  interest 
of  the  narrative,  or  the  bright  and  ghiwing  language  in  which  they 
are  set  In'Ton*  him.  Thus,  notiiuis  ami  ideas  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
(’hristiau  mind,  and  to  true  manliness  of  cluiracter,  arc  insensibly  ac- 
(juired,  and  the  mind  is  led  l(>  ass(K*iate  lasciviousness  and  impurity 
with  heroic  virtue.  It  is  better  to  have  a  manly  than  a  classic  tone  of 
mind,  if  tin*  one  is  to  be  acquired  at  the  risk  of  the  other.  Often  and 
often,  before  I  ccadd  read  Latin  and  (ireek,  have  I  turned  over  page 
after  pagi*  of  tin*  dictionary  of  classical  biography  that  lay  on  my  clcsk, 
or  «*f  the  Knglish  translation,  (a  copy  lent  me  by  one  of  my  schu<d- 
fellows,)  that  had  its  hiding  place  uithin  the  desk,  and  found  much 
pleas;mt  amusement  from  histories  that  never  ought  to  have  met  the 
eyes  tif  a  C'hristian  boy. 

'  1  have  naturally  a  high  and  iin])ctuous  spirit  and  no  lack  of  fals4* 
shame,  and  1  met  with  many  trials  and  many  lessmis  at  Kton.  I  had 
so  much  to  do,  and  so  much  amUHcnicnt,  that  I  began  to  shorten  the 
time  I  had  been  accustomed  t(»  set  apart  for  prayer,  and  con.s4*(|Ucntly 
1  began  to  lose  many  of  the  Mippt»rts  and  comforts  of  our  holy  religi<»ii. 
Oh!  if  wt*  did  but  feel  that  when  we  neglect  juaycr— ifwe  did  but 
feel  that  the  injury  io  ourselves  is  far  greater  than  the  dishonour  <lone 
to  (nnl !  W'e  arc  m»t  required  to  pray  merely  lK*eausc  prayer  is  Ciod’s 
apjxunted  means  by  which  we  are  to  receive  Ills  blessing;  but  l>ecause 
hy  prayer  a  wise  and  holy  .sense  of  our  dej»endcnce  on  the  Loril  is  kept 
up  in  hearts  naturally  dis|)OM*d  to  as.sc*rt  a  .senseless  and  most  fatal  in- 
drjM'iidcnce  of  Him,  and  lH*cause  prayer,  or  eonimunioii  with  (iod,  is  the 
M*'.’son  when  man  is  admitted  to  an  interview  with  (i<Kl,  and  converM's 
with  (bid  ;  when  the  child  returns  to  his  Father's  arms,  and  s|>i*aks  to 
his  Father’s  cars  the  wants  and  .sorrows  of  his  heavy  heart ;  when  the 
lost  wretched  sinner  st*es,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  the  clouds  and  thick 
darkness  pass  away  from  tin*  home  he  .seeks  in  vain  with  the  eye  of 
uiortal  sight  :  when  he  secs  that  home  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  midst, 
»•*  his  blessed  and  holv  as.surance,  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain. 

*  Alas  !  alas!  notwithstanding  all  the  instruction  I  received,  it  was 
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loiip  In-ftae  I  imhiUI  o*in[»roliciul  the  mil  use  ami  tNunfort  of  uraver 
nml  other  hlesMHl  ineaus  of  grace.  It  was  not  the  teaching  of  man, 
hut  of  the  Spirit,  through  the  exjH'rieiU'e  of  my  ewu  heart,  that  made 
these  things  plain  t»»  me;  that  hrouglit  home  aiul  as  it  were  applied  the 
holy  instruction  of  inv  Iminan  teachers  iu  ndigion,  and  made  me  ex¬ 
claim,  us  I  do  now,  uhen  I  neghn't  prayer — “  (>  Lord  !  I  am  the  hrser 
when  1  Si'ck  thee  not.  Thou  host's!  only  the  liomagi*  of  a  wretched 
sinner,  hut  I  am  losing  the  light  of  Heaven,  the  gh»ry  of  Ih'aveidy 
converse,  the  im>st  hlesscd  privilege  of  the  I'liristian’s  life  on  earth.”’ 

pp.  70—73. 

Trom  Kton,  the  Narrator  proci'cdcd  to  (’anihridgc;  atul  among 
his  cidlcgc  rtxol lections  occurs  the  fulloving  scene. 

*  (’>ne  Saturdav,  when  I  had  quitted  his  nsmts  for  a  few  minutes, 

I  found  Sutherland  on  my  return,  not  where  I  had  left  him,  lying  as 
usual  on  the  sofa,  hut  standing  apiinst  one  of  the  mullioned  windows, 
and  gaxing  upon  the  tn»ops  of  students  in  their  uhite  surjdices,  who 
were  HiKking  across  tlic  court  in  their  way  to  cha|H*l.  ’lo  my  ustiK 
nishment,  Sutherland  was  also  in  his  surnlicc,  hut  iH'foro  1  could 
spi'ak,  he  said,  with  a  quiet  smile,  **  Xow,  I  dare  say  you  have  a  host 
of  ohjections  t»»  urge  ;  hut  indiilgi'  me,  and  let  me  go  to  chajwl  to- 
night.  1  know  1  am  very  ill,  and  1  know  you  might  say,  I  am  not 
strong  enough  lo  go,  hut  I  have  set  my  heart  on  pong:  the  night  is 
mild  and  ple;i.s;int,  and  1  feel  I  shall  he  all  the  hotter  (or  going.  Ihm 
often  have  1  hurried  tliither  half  unwillingly  as  a  task  !  hut  since  I 
have  Imhui  confined  to  these  rooms  and  unable  to  p>,  1  have  learned  to 
fivl  that  I  have  ht'cn  all  the  while  slighting  a  high  privilege.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  time,”  he  continued,  “  and  I  wish  onci'  more  to  hi* 
with  my  fellow  stud.ents,  and  to  j>rav  fi»r  them  and  for  myself  iu  the 
hou*ie  of  prayer,  and  in  tlie  house  of  (uhI.”  “  Listen,”  he  said  ;  and 
lie  threw  open  the  easement  :  “  what  a  grand,  s^demn  swell  from  that 
magnifieent  organ.  (\>mc,  Singleton,  we  shall  be  t(H>  late  if  v.  c  d(»  not 
p»  immediately.”  He  l»Hik  my  arm,  and  1  did  not  opjanie  his  wishes. 
Dnce  or  twice,  during  divine  service,  when  1  hniked  round  at  him,  1 
Siiw  the  larp'  tears  stealing  down  his  face.  Ho  uas  unable  to  kneel, 
hut  liis  thin  hands  were  clasped  top'ther.  Kven  in  every  jniuse  of  the 
.MTviee,  he  seemed  intently  is'cnpiial  in  ])rayer. 

*  We  lingered  in  the  ante-chajwl  till  the  crowd  was  gone,  and  while 
the  cha|H*l-clerk  was  putting  out  the  tajKTs  in  the  chajwl,  Sutherland 
went  and  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  splciidid  statue  t»f  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  I  ho  ghost-like  whiteness  of  the  statue  stood  out  clc.ar  and 
di.stinct  in  tlie  nunm-light,  and  the  same  s<»ft  light  fell  jnirtially  on  the 
uprai.si'd  c»»untenance  <»f  Sutherland,  and  the  loose*  and  fiowing  fdds  of 
his  surplice.  Hi  shining  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  statue,  uiid  he 
seemed  deep  in  thought.  “  I  have  been  thinking  ”,  he  said,  “  that 
this”  (j>ointing  to  the  statue)  “  has  b<*en  rather  the  gml  of  my  devo¬ 
tion,  or  I  may  s;iy  of  iny  idolatry  since  my  cmniiig  hither,  than  the 
eternal  IWing  ti»  whom  lliis  house  of  prayer  is  c<mM.*erjted.”  3'hen, 
after  a  pau'^i*  he  emitiiiued,  “  The  spirit  that  |Mii»M*sKed  me  lately, 
would  have  made  me  lament,  uheii  lakuig  uiy  last  look  of  this  gloriou’ 
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ktatuo,  l)ial  sickiu'SH  \>  as  oxrrying  nir  to  tin  iiiitiincly  pjavc,  aiul  that  1 
►houltl  ilir  unknown  niul  unnotiml,  and  \\c  soon  f(»rgotten  ;  hut  God 
has  Ihvu  vrry  inorciful,  and  given  me  a  Innter  spirit,  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
tent  inav  I  not  hojM?,  that  swivt  spirit  <»f  ud(»pti4Ui  of  which  you  say 
the  old  fathers  of  the  church  of  Kngland  often  s|H'ak  I  liave  no  auch 
drs|a»nding  feelings  ni»\v.  I  lament  no  longer  that  I  am  forbidden  to 
\h'  distinguished  in  this  world,  'fliere  was  riot  in  me  the  humble 
inintl  of  the  go<Kl  and  grtmt  man  whose  statue  is  before  us.  l)o  not 
think,  dear  Singleton,  that  I  would  depreciate  the  mighty  eff(»rts  of 
genius,  that  I  underrate  the  wisilom  of  man  ;  but  I  hail  long  forgotten 
the  ft»untain  of  all  true  wisdom.  1  had  been  satisfied  with  the  stri^ams. 
Now,  my  friend,  1  thirst  bir  that  fountain,  the  spring-head  not  only  of 
wisdom,  but  of  happiness  and  life.**  *  pp.  d'Jl — 110. 

Wc  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  following  admirable 

.sentiments. 

‘  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  many  of  the  most  nious  and  holy  of 
the  ]>n'sent  day,  want  one  lovely  grace  to  their  edified  and  edifying 
chanictiTs.  They  cannot,  or  do  not  make  allowance  for  the  slow 
growth  of  others.  They  do  not  srl*  ho\V  impossible  it  is  for  an  indi\’i- 
dual,  who  has  lH‘en  brought  up  among  persons  of  worldly  views,  and 
vet  of  moral  and  hoiiourahle  principles,  to  discover  very  quickly  the 
radical  error  of  all  that  is  merely  monil,  mendy  houounihle  in  the  pro- 
f»*sst‘d  disci])les  <if  .Icsus  Christ  ;  and  how  very  ])ossihle  it  is  for  such 
an  individual  to  have  made  gre>at  advancement,  at  least  in  sinetTity  of 
purpose  and  sjiirituality  of  mind,  without  having  gained  any  aequaiiit- 
anee  with  the  conventional  terms  and  usages  of  the  religious  world. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  fearfully  ciisy  for  one  brought  up  in  a  religitms 
^rt,  to  acquire  the  laiignngc,  and  indeed  ail  that  may  Ik*  taught  by  man, 
of  the  religion  he  professes;  and  the  natural  effect  ami  consequence  of 
nil  such  acq!iireinent  w  ithout  the  Spirit,  is  to  create  u  fei*liug  of  self- 
approv.d  and  of  imaginary  sujK.*riority  over  more  spiritual,  hut  less 
fiiient  profes.sors. 

‘  Some  of  the  most  interesting  characters  I  have  ever  know  n,  have 
Is'cii  those  that  were  brought  up  away  fr<nn  a  religious  jmrty  ;  and  I 
have  heard  a  very  holy  man  declare,  that  he  ever  felt  de<q)ly  inten‘Kted 
in  such  persons,  in  assisting  the  formation  and  development  of  their 
chamclers,  in  removing  the  awkwardne.ss  of  their  spiritual  gait,  and 
correcting  the  blunders  ei’  their  uunle  of  expressing  themselves.  Jie- 
sides,  after  all,  nothing  is  more  charming  than  to  find  a  very  holy  and 
spiritual  person  without  the  cant  of  conveiitiunal  expressions. 

‘  I  wish  I  could  see  in  religit»us  professors  more  of  the  w  inning  kind¬ 
ness  that  distinguished  our  only  jKTfect  exemplar.  How  constrained 
has  many  an  ingenuous  and  W’ell-disj)os4»d  person  been  made  to  feel,  by 
the  manner  which  can  speak  as  plainly  as  words,  in  saying,  you  are 
not  to  in*  admitted  to  familiar  interooursi*  wdth  us,  for  you  are  not  an 
initiated  person  !  Where  is  the  love  and  condescension  of  our  hlesaed 
U»rd,  who  loved  the  young  ruler,  although  he  could  nut  consent  to 
niake  the  sacrifice  that  Christ  ri'quirod,  and  follow  Him. 

*  How  ought  we  to  esteem  tliobc  who  have  all  the  amiable  qualities  of 
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that  youn^  man,  and  arc  also  ri'ady  to  give  nn  all  for  thoir  I^ml,  hut 
A%ho  arc,  alas  !  ignorant  t»r  inoxp'rionootl  in  tno  tnitxvard  oxprovsitm  nf 
thi*  faith  t»f  ('hrist. 

*  A  suro  pniof  that  tho  ri'liui**n  «»f  dosns  i'hrist  is  in  the  heart,  is  not 
only  to  scs*  a  pure,  holy,  denxiiitf  spirit  whore  self  is  t»iu'i'riuHl  ;  ma 
only  to  find  new  viexvs,  and  new  life,  and  new  works  ;  Imt  to  find  also, 
a  lovely,  never-failiinj  charity  toxxaftls  others,  towards  tlnxse  even  Mhoir 
we  think  mistaken  in  xhK'trine,  «»r  wors<'  than  mistaken  in  nraetice ;  to 

that  their  errors  and  tr.ins^ressitxns  ar»'  nsexl  tenderly  and  exm)- 
passionately,  rather  than  bitterly,  so  that  hy  the  e»»m]xarison.  if  any  W 
uneiniscionsly  made,  no  such  M'lf-approvin^  txpinion  is  ever  p'neratwl, 
as  that  of  the  PhariMV  ;  “  I«ord.  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  or  even  ju  this  pnhliean.”  l/ord  !  enable  me  to  drt'ad  a  in*, 
tituial  reliirion.  ^Ve  know,  l>y  many  fearfnl  instances,  it  is  ]x»vsibie  to 
hold  the  truth,  or  something  very  like  the  truth,  in  iinpHiliiiess. 
What,  luxwevt  r,  is  uns;inctified  knowle«lp'  or  nnsanct i tied  wisdom  ? 
The  most  tlistinjxnisluHl  amonj^  men,  either  in  the  one  t>r  the  ttther, 
stands  like  a  Kiln*,  nay  a  very  bsd  In'sitle  Him  who,  thorn;})  fallen,  is  ul 
anj;cl  fallen,  wh»»  hath  visitisl  the  s<vrel  chamlsT  of  every  human  heuri 
that  ever  existed  ;  through  whose  infernal  wiles  it  was,  that  the  world 
by  wisdom  know  in»t  CitHb 

‘  I  have  often  obMTveil  the  transfonning  effivt  of  vital  religion  on  u 
comnmn-p!  iv  ‘  character.  It  imparts  at  tnice,  a  S4»rt  of  intelli»ctuu] 
originaliix,  as  well  as  a  moral  sn|M'riority,  Many  persons  have  1  met 
lH*eome,  by  the  grace  of  (ukI,  holy  U'lievcrs  ami  faithful  disciples  of 
onr  I^ord,  jhtmuis  whtnn  I  nmiemlK'n't!  as  Uindy  endurable  in  s«»cielv, 
talking  of  the  weather,  or  inditics,  or  the  iis;igi's  of  st>ciety,  or  on  liu*- 
rary  subjects,  in  a  trite  and  even  tamely  wearying  manner  ;  the  sanit 
iHTsons  whom  I  could  sit  and  listen  to  in  delightinl  silence.  Kven 
niimanly  s|H\iking,  the  cauM'  of  this  change  may  bt*  easily  tniccd:  the 
intelh'Ct  has  lavn  exjwndiHl,  the  fetdings  simplifitnl  in  the  man,  by  liic 
gramleur  and  simplieity  of  the  new  object  to  which  the  intellect  and 
the  bvlings  have  ikhui  dirtK*ttHl. —  I.#ord  !  I  would  Ik*  really  wise  ;  nnisc 
me  from  my  lukewarmness,  and  enable  me  to  seek  this  wisdom  as 
silver,  tt)  search  for  her  iis  for  treasures  ;  for  then  only  shall  I  under¬ 
stand  the  bnir  of  the  L<»rd,  and  find  the  knowletlgi*  of  (nnl.  It  is  ii>- 
dtHnl  by  pniying  and  supplii'ating  with  diligence  and  jHTseverancx*,  that 
we  attain  this  wisdom,  and  abide  in  it  ;  or  all  other  attempts  xvill  pn»vc 
but  vain.  How  many  jnior  souls,  otherwist*  weak  and  simple,  have  by 
this  means  grown  exceedingly  wi.se  in  the  mystery  of  (lodliness  I  ’ 

In  tbo  *  Knvoy  '  to  the  reader,  Mr.  T'ayler  thus  apologises  fnr 
having  made  use  of  fiction  in  defending  the  doctrines  and  rites  of 
the  ('hurch  of  which  he  is  the  minister. 

*  I  am  aware,  that  this  volume  may  Ik*  calletl  a  novel,  and  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  or  two  al»out  iiovela. —  I  am  nnuiy  to  join  with  many 
Christian  moralists  in  their  disapproliation  of  novels,  for  this  reas<«i. — 
many  of  the  Iwst -written  luo’eU,  and  those  alHUinding  in  the  bright 
display  and  high  commendation  of  virtue,  ought  to  Ik*  ohjtvtionahie  in 
that  which  prolesM*)!  to  be  the  buciety  of  C'hriatiuiis,  for  tliey  are  almost 
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c»Ttjuii  tc>  mislcftd,  in  a  way  not  the  less  dangerous,  l)ecauiie  it  n-ears 
all  the  s|>ecitMis  shew  and  ci»louring  of  the  fruits  of  holy  principle. 
T)u*n  iles4Til>e  ]>rrsons  and  characters,  uho  l>ecomc  more  and  more 
tauUlcs>,  and  more  and  more  happy,  ns  the  hi8t<»r>'  ndvancea,  no  one 
kiu*w>  wiiv,  htU  Ih'cjuim*  the  anthtir  ch(»oses  to  make  them  so. — They 
KjHnik  of  ]M»sitive  and  practical  effects,  as  nn»cee<liiig  frmn  the  motive 
<»f  a  mere  wish,  or  the  ]»rincijde  of  an  idly  formed  restdution,  made  and 
kept  in  the  might  and  constancy  of  man’s  own  strength  ; — or  1  should 
fGiv.  thev  ilescrilk*  effects,  without  sheving  the  only  springs  of  such 
rrtects.  They  dress  out  a  hramhlewith  the  rich  and  clustering  fruit  of 
tlu'  vine. 

‘  Dr.  Chalmers  has  well  said,  So  much  for  the  dream  of  fancy, 
la't  us  compare  it  w  ith  the  waking  images'  i.f  truth.  Walk  fnim  Dan 
t(»  Heershelm,  and  tell  us,  if  without  and  Imyond  the  o]>ertition  of  gos- 
|H*l  motives  and  gospad  principle,  the  reality  of  life  ever  furnialuHl  you 
with  a  picture  that  is  at  all  like  the  elegance  and  pt'rfection  of  this 
fictitious  history,  (io  the  fim*8t  s|>ecimcn  of  such  u  family  ;  lake 
vour  secret  stand,  and  ol»serve  them  in  their  more  retired  and  iiiviaihle 
Diovements.  It  is  nttt  enough  to  pay  them  u  ct'remonious  visit,  and 
ohMTve  tliem  in  the  put -on  manners  and  holiday  dress  of  general  c«im- 
panv ;  hsik  at  tliein  when  all  this  diitguise  and  finely  are  thrown  aside. 
Ves,  we  have  no  douht  that  you  will  perceive  some  love,  some  Icnder- 
ia*ss,  Mime  virtue  ;  hut  the  rough  and  untutored  honesty  of  truth  com- 
]H‘ls  Us  to  say,  that  along  with  all  this,  there  are  at  times  mingled  the 
bitterness  of  invective,  the  growlings  of  discontent,  the  harpings  of 
peto  ishness  and  animosity,  and  all  that  train  of  angr),  suspicious,  and 
discordant  fetdings,  which  cmhitter  the  heart  of  man,  and  make  the 
nnilitv  of  human  life  a  very  s(»ber  affair  indeed,  when  coui)mred  with 
the  high  colouring  of  romance,  and  the  sentimental  extravaganev  of 
poi'try.  Now  what  do  wc  make  of  all  this.^  We  infer,  that  however 
imicii  we  may  love  perfection,  and  a}r|)ire  after  it,  yet  then*  is  mmie  w'uiit, 
wmie  disease  in  the  e<»iistitution  of  man,  which  prevents  his  attaiiinieiit  to 
it — that  there  is  a  feebleness  of  principle  alknit  him — that  the  energy  <»f 
his  practice  d<H*s  not  corres|K>iid  to  the  fair  promises  of  his  faiiey — and 
however  much  he  may  delight  in  an  ideal  scene  of  virtue  anil  moral 
exndleiice,  there  is  some  lurking  malignity  in  his  constitution,  which, 
witlumt  the  o|N‘nition  of  that  mighty  p<»wer  revealetl  to  us  in  ihe  Gus|>el, 
makes  it  vain  to  wish,  and  ho|ieless  t(»  aspire  after.” 

‘  Thu.s,  1  may  add,  the  reader  is  misled.  He  thinks  a  wish  can 
make  him  ha]>py,  a  resolution  virtuous.  He  is,  }>erhaps,  full  of  tlu* 
lively  admiration  of  virtue  and  excellenciN  hut  his  admiration  eva|M>- 
rate>  with  tiie  mere  glow  of  fine  feeling.  I’he  effect  of  this  unsound- 
m*Ks  in  principle  is  unsoundness  in  practice.  He  is  neither  strength* 
cnetl,  estahlishcd,  nor  settled  in  what  is  right  and  goml,  but  is  (as  aU 
ni(»st  a  sure  coiist'q lienee)  incoiisisU*iit,  and  acquires  the  reputation  of 
lieing  romantic  and  visionary,  and  p4‘rha))s  unlit  for  eoiiiinon  life. — 
father  make  the  tree  sound,  and  the  fruit  sweet,  or  the  tree*  corrupt, 
and  its  fruit  corrupt. 

‘  N<iw  ift  ail  author  shew  tilings  as  they  really  are — ex|>oM'  the 
nunsy  character  <»f  such  surface  vi.'tuc  ;  let  him  allude  coutuniallv  to 
tUe  cxisleaee  of  principles.  I^iCt  him  shew  that  there  is  but  one  plant 
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that  cnn  Ix'ar  ihv  fruit  wlii’ch  lie  (K*5cril)v*8.  It  is  imletMl  tlu*  luxuriant 
^rlaiuls  c»f  the  vine  alone,  that  are  hung  with  the  iHMiitiful  uiul  glad¬ 
dening  grajM*.  The  teinjuT  and  Imhits  of  the  (’hri^tian  are  all  from 
one  plant,  and  whatever  the  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rimted 
up. 

*  WhatMM'ver  things  are  pure,  U’hatsm*ver  things  arc  honest,  lovely, 
true,  or  of  gtxnl  n*port,  all  are  from  one  principle  alone.  What !  can¬ 
not  we  have  virtue,  you  say,  lauded,  and  impressed,  and  recommended, 
without  religious  jirinciple  always  being  brought  forward  ?  Yes;  if 
you  cluHise  to  give  up  vour  profession  of  Christianity  ;  but  to  Christian 
readers,  in  a  jirofesseil  Christian  world,  surely  never  such  jirinciples 
can  1h‘  acknow  ledgeil.  Let  an  author  reinemlKT  this,  and  his  readers 
will  never  Ik.*  misled  ;  and  though  I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for 
the  t<M»  nuninon  practice  of  the  prestuit  day,  the  very  freipient  reading 
of  works  of  fiction,  even  those  w'orks  which,  without  doing  any  moral 
injury  to  the  heart,  must  enerv.ite  the  jiowvrs  of  the  mind,  ami  create 
a  ilihtaste  for  di*e|)  and  more  manly  reading — let  an  aiitlmr  remember 
this,  and  though  a  w  riter  of  pm'try  or  fiction,  he  may  take  his  place 
w  ith  humble  confidence  among  the  real  advm'ates  of  sound  righteous¬ 
ness,  among  the  true  benefactors  of  mankind.*  pp.  — 1337. 

The  lictions  of  such  a  writer  can  hardly  fail  to  ho  truth. 

‘Shades  of  (’haracter"  hy  the  late  Mrs.  Woodroolfe,  has  but 
recently  fallen  into  our  hands:  hut  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
po]udarity  which  it  has  obtained.  The  title  is  amply  justified 
by  the  discrimination  which  is  shewn  in  the  delineation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  eharaeter,  hy  means,  not  of  mere  deseription,  hut  of 
familiar  and  naMiral  dialogue.  *I'he  work  is  as  regular  a  novel 
as  ean  eonsist  with  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  love-sccnc 
in  the  whole  story  ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  as  replete  with  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  without  theologieal  pedantry,  as  Mrs.  Flore's 
('<elehs.  Nothing  eau  he  more  exeellent  than  the  sentiments 
conveyed,  and  the  general  moral  of  tlie  tale ;  and  reserving  our 
ohjeetions  against  the  class  of  works  to  which  these  volumes  l)c- 
Inng,  wc  cannot  iiesitate  to  give  them  all  the  l>cmetit  of  our  cor¬ 
dial  recommendation.  Wc  shall  give  a  single  extract,  as  a  sja*- 
cimen  of  the  cleverness  with  which  the  dialogue  is  sustaiiu'd : 
we  regret,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  little  too  collocpiial, 
nor  is  tlie  style  free*  from  verbal  improprieties. 

‘  It  was  to  James  a  season  of  joy — joy  long  expected:  and  yet  the 
day  w'us  so  ghHimy,  and  Agues  w'as  so  low,  that  he  could  not  lieliove  it 
was  the  hour  of  felicity — Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  more  of  this 
than  is  necessary,  they  drove  otf ;  and  Agnes  lifted  the  pad  which 
covensl  the  glass  at  the  back  of  the  airriage,  to  get  a  last  hnik  at  her 
dear  KlizalH'th,  and  the  rectory.  James  said  nothing  ;  the  ride  was 
silent  and  almost  s;ul.  As  they  drew*  near  the  village  of  AblMrley, 
they  heard  the  hell  toiling,  “Dear!”  said  Agnes,  "there  is  some 
one  dinid.  1  wonder  who  it  is?*’  James  was  inwardly  frettc<l.  That 
the  bells  should  not  ring,  when  he  brought  his  darling  home,  was  to 
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him  u  ilisapjHiintmeiit  ;  but  that  they  should  toll  on  so  joyful  an  oc- 
casion,  was,  he  thought,  most  unpleasant ;  and  he  handed  his  dear 
girl  from  the  chaise  in  silence. 

‘  The  quiet  form  of  Aunt  Groves  was  gliding  through  the  hall  to 
meet  her  child:  and  “The  Li»rd  bless  thee,  my  beloved ! **  passed 
from  her  maternal  lip. 

*  As  soon  as  they  were  setited  in  the  library,  l^ncle  James  came  l)e- 
hind.  and  tinik  ott*  lier  hat.  “  Dear  me,  you  have  pulled  down  all 
mv  liair.”  “  Well  child  ;-go  up  stairs,  and  dress.” 

‘  She  rose  with  animation  to  obey.  “  You  kind  Uncle  ;  1  will  di¬ 
rectly*”  She  left  the  rmmi. 

‘  Mr.  James.  “  My  dear  aunt,  was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
prvjxts  f  Did  you  hear  that  bell  tolling  ?**  ^ 

*  Mrs.  K.  Grox^es.  “  I  did.” 

‘  Mr.  James.  **  It  was  very  badly  managed.” 

‘  Mrs.  E.  Groves,  “  Kdward  James,  mortals  must  give  way  to  im¬ 
mortals.  Poor  clerk  passt^d  to  his  final  state  this  morning.** 

‘  Mr.  James.  “  Poor  fdd  fellow' !  I  did  not  think  ho  W'ould  have  gone 
so 

‘  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  No,  my  dear.  lie  had  a  stroke  on  Friday  last, 
final  and  decisive.  Yet  he  lingered  till  this  morning.  — Are  you  su¬ 
perstitious,  Kdw’ard  James  ?** 

*  Mr.  James.  “  Me  ?  Oh,  dear,  no.” 

*  Mrs.  E,  Groves.  “  IJeeause  you  seem  to  make  such  a  point  of  the 
bells  rifighig  w'hen  our  Agnes  returned  ;  and  appejired  so  put  out  that 
they  should  toll.’* 

‘  Mr.  James.  “  I  thought  it  disrespectful ;  and  on  that  account  I 
regretted  that  you  opposed  tlieir  being  rung.  And  w'ithout  being  su¬ 
perstitious,  my  dear  aunt,  I  must  say,  there  is  something  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  the  heavy  toll  of  a  bell  on  such  an  occasion.  I  would 
have  every  thing  gay  ;  birds  singing,  roses  blowing,  soft  air  breathing, 
every  face  dressed  in  smiles,  and  all  in  holiday  clothes.” 

‘  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  “  Edward,  this  is  very  kind  of  you.” 

‘  She  paused,  for  Agnes  came  in. 

‘  Mr.  James.  “  Well,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  Agnes.  Now  it  looks 
like  July.” 

‘  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  “  My  love.  Agues,  poor  Cole  is  dead;  he  died 
this  nioruing.” 

‘  Airncs.  “  What  was  his  complaint.  Aunt  ?” 

*  Mrs.  E,  Groves.  “  Palsy,  my  dear.” 

'  Mr.  James.  “  How  is  it.  Madam,  that  this  disease  is  so  frequent 
in  our  day  .^” 

‘  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  “  I  suppose  there  is  some  defect  in  our  food : 
perhaps  w’e  drink  too  much  tea  ;  or  wear  the  nervous  system  by  late 
Pours,  and  too  great  mental  excitement.  This  has  certainly  l)e«i  the 
case  with  Mr.  N.  ;  for  the  departed,  1  know'  not  that  we  can  Ux  him 
with  any  imprudence  ;  we  can  only  say,  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  dismiss  him.” 

‘  Agnei.  **  I  hojM*,  Aunt,  Mr.  Wilton  saw  him  ?” 

*  Sirs.  E.  Groves.  “  O,  yes,  my  dear,  every  day.” 

*  Agjies.  “  Any  thing  satisfactory.  Aunt  ?” 

VOL.  vii. — x.s. 
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*  Mrs.  E,  droves.  **  Not  particulurly»  niy  love." 

*  Mr.  .fames.  **  l\M»r  old  creuture  !  I  pity  the  widow  ;  I  think  I 
Rhall  j;o  and  M*e  her  ;  Qturnin^  short  as  he  was  goinjj  out  of  the  door.] 
Agnes,  child,  I  hope  that  lK*ll-tolling  did  not  dej>ress  your  spirits?" 

‘  Mrs.  E  droves.  []Lt»oking  very  earnestly  at  him.]  “  *My  dear, 
who  is  Agnes  (in»ves,  that  she  is  never  to  hear  a  hell  t<dl  ?  Do  not  sj)oil 
a  child  whoisieallv  tlisposed  to  iraKlesty  and  humility.  So  far  from 
viewing  this  circumstance  as  unfavinirahle  on  her  first  entrance  here, 

I  think  it  may  prove  of  the  greatest  usi'  to  her." 

*  .'//•.  .fames.  “  1  really  cannot  see  it  in  that  light." 

‘  .iiines,  *•  I  can,  uncle.  I  understand  iny  aunt  completely." 

‘  Siie  rose,  and  fondly  slipping  her  arm  within  his,  led  him  up  and 
(h»wn  the  library.  “  Shall  I  tell  you?" 

‘  ,yfr.  James.  **  Ves,  if  you  will." 

‘  .titles.  **  ,She  thinks  her  Agnes  very  likely  to  be  sj)oilcd  by  a  kind 
uncle,  and  many  more  indulgent  friends  ;  she  thinks  it  probable  she 
may  hsik  l«)o  low  for  happiness;  and  the  tolling  of  that  bell  may  serve 
to  remind  lier  that  this  is  not  her  rest." 

‘  .!//•.  James.  “  ('hild,  wljy  don’t  you  hold  your  head  up?  Do  you 
think  it  necessary  to  stoop  to  me?  or  is  it  a  mere  act  of  condcscen* 
sion,  whil>t  you  are  informing  my  judgment?  If  so,  conde.sccnd  no 
nuire  ;  but  let  me  M‘e  if  you  are  grown  since  we  parted." 

*  ./g/ic.v.  “  'rhere  uncle  ;  Qilraw'ing  herself  to  her  full  height.] 
There,  you  see." 

‘  Mr.  James.  “  Well,  my  dear,  you  are  quite  tall  enough,  so  that 
will  do  ;  and  1  will  go  and  see  this  pcsir  woman." 

*  “  What  a  dear  excellent  creature  that  is.  Aunt  Groves !”  .said 
Agnes,  as  she  saw  him  pass  the  window'.  **  lie  is  one  that  does  good 
by  stealth,  and  blushes  tt)  find  it  fame."  **  My  love,  I  differ  from 
you  ;  but  I  siiould  m»t  e\])ress  this  difference,  were  it  not  for  your 
sake,  .Agues.  1  tlo  not  wish  you  to  get  a  taste  for  an  extreme  of 
secrecy,  even  in  the  kind  acts  you  perform.  We  are  to  ‘  let  our  light 
shine  before  men  certainly  not  for  our  own  glory  :  but  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  in  this  studied  st*crecy.  There  is  danger  of  our  attaching  to  it 
some  idea  of  merit.  Von  would  sis*  no  peculiar  beauty  in  slighting 
the  commands  of  your  »lear  earthly  friends  openly,  and  in  secretly  |)cr- 
forining  them  ;  h‘t  all  ytmr  conduct  1h'  natural,  Agnes.  When  once 
olM'dienct*  to  (Jod  is  your  delight,  you  will  no  longer  think  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  man."  “  Hut  is  there  not  a  text,  my  dear  Aunt,  ‘  I^et  not 
your  left  hand  know  what  your  right  handdix'th'?’"  “  Undoubtedly;  and 
I  think  it  is  like  many  other  texts,  a  guard  against  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  Your  dear  uncle  .lames  is  a  most  improving  chanicter ;  but 
this  feature  is  so  strong  in  bin),  that  his  originality  ap|)ears  in  ever? 
act  ;  nml  tlnuigh  in  him  we  i*xpect  it,  for  us  to  imitate  would  be  both 
aw  kward  and  affected.  We  have  but  one  safe  model,  and  that  is  our 
Saviour.  Ia*t  us  endeavour,  my  child,  to  follow  him  earnestly  and 
sincerely.  1  remember  an  observation  of  a  wise  and  pious  friend  of  mine, 
that  in  .Ie>us  in»thing  was  prominent ;  no  excellence  pre-eminent  but 
gtHHlness.  lie  was  remnrkahic  for  nothing.  Kvery  attribute  of  his 
character  was  in  harmony,  and  none  predominated."  * 
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hope  that  the  time  will  come  round  in  whicli  the  poet 
shall  again  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  listened  to,  if  he 
‘  charm  wisely  when  manly  sentiment,  and  sterling  sense,  and 
natural  description,  such  as  gave  to  tlie  ])oetry  of  ( 'ow])er  at  one 
time  its  charm  and  its  authority,  will  redeem  verse  from  the  de¬ 
preciation  and  |>owerlessnc8s  into  which  it  ap]>ears  to  have  sunk ; 
wlien  readers  will  again  have  leisure  to  feel  and  to  sympathize, 
and  to  cultivate  those  sentiments  which  are  of  slow  growth,  hut 
which  alone  bear  the  ])urest  pleasures.  We  should  regard  it  as 
a  most  encouraging  indication  of  a  return  to  a  healtliy  state  of 
public  feeling,  were  ('owper  as  much  read,  and  as  frequently 
cital,  as  Lord  Ryron.  Rut  the  fact  is,  tlie  age  is  too  busy  to 
think,  and,  amid  the  din  of  the  ten  thousand  wlieels  of  tlie  world's 
machinery,  lias  no  car  for  music,  no  heart  for  poetry.  'I'hat  we 
are  not  slandering  the  times,  the  state  of  general  literature  will, 
we  think,  sufficiently  evince.  Yet,  surely,  those  lose  much  who 
do  not  sometimes  allow  themselves  to  Ik*  conducted  to  the  higher 
elevations  of  thought,  which  are  above  the  reach  of  the  grosser 
atmosphere.  The  style  of  thought  proper  to  poetry,  and  which 
is  the  essence  of  poetry,  is  one  that  is  adaptetl  to  soothe  the 
restlessness  of  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  refine  the  sentiinents ; 
and  we  know  of  no  substitute  for  it.  Poetry  is  so  natural  to  the 
mind  as  a  mode  of  thought,  that  the  feelings,  when  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  state,  will  always  be  suscejitiblc  of  poetical  influ¬ 
ence.  'flic  love  of  nature,  the  domestic  sentiments,  ]diilosophic 
or  devout  meditation,  all  find  their  most  apjiropriate  expression 
in  the  language  of  ])oetry  ;  and  where  this  language  is  foreign  to 
the  feelings,  it  indicates  that  a  certain  kind  of  mental  cultivation 
has  been  neglected,  which  is  rc(|uisitc  to  the  complete  formation 
of  the  ch  aracter. 

Rut  is  Idolatry  a  subject  for  poetry  ?  What  else  is  the  grand 
theme,  the  staple  material,  of  all  that  is  deemed  classical  in  an¬ 
cient  |)oetry  ?  Idolatry  is  the  very  religion  of  imagination,  and 
poets  have  lieen  its  ])riests.  Rut  when  a  C’hristian  Missionary 
chooses  such  a  theme,  he  may  seem  to  invade  ‘  the  region  of  the 
‘  loves  and  the  luxuries,’  only  as  an  iconoclast, — a  ruthless  vio¬ 
lator  of  the  fanes  consecrated  by  art  and  venerable  prescription. 
It  is  so;  and  yet,  IVIr.  Swan  has  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  fornur 
Parts  of  his  poem,  that  Truth  is  able  to  fod  fiction  with  its  own 
^ea])ons,  and  that  the  simplest  tones  of  the  harp  of  prophecy  are 
of  more  genuine  inspiration  than  the  music  of  Orpheus  himself. 
All  figure  apart,  Mr.  Swan  has  chosen  a  subject  which  (Jowper 
had  already  touched  with  a  masi 
w  as  to  encourage  the  attcm})t  to 


er  hand,  but  only  incidentally, 
exhibit  it  more  distinctly  in  all 
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its  horrid  lineaments,  tor  the  purpose  of  dee|X‘ning  impressions 
of  its  true  eharacter.  Tliis  has  been  tlie  Author's  purjKise, 
worthy  of  the  wiered  character  wliieh  he  hears ;  and  ‘  for  the  sake 
‘  of  this,  he  will  he  well  content,'  lie  says,  ‘  to  hear  the  self-eom- 
‘  ])lacent  sneer  of  the  men  whose  taste  is  too  refined — or  not  re- 
‘  fined  enough — for  such  things.'  (\>ntem])t,  Mr.  Swan  can 
liardly  have  to  fear.  II  is  }>oelry  must  command  the  approbation 
of  those  whom  it  may  fail  to  move  or  to  delight.  It  describes  what 
the  Author  has  seen,  reports  what  he  knows  to  Ik'  true,  expresses 
no  feigned  or  sickly  feelings,  hut  being  evidently  insjiired  by  the 
]mrest  and  most  elevated  sentiments  of  the  heart,  makes  an  elo- 
cjuent  a]>)>eal  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  'I'he  former  portion  of* 
the  poem  of  which  this  is  the  concluding  part,  was  noticed  by  us 
on  its  first  appearance.  It  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
the  best,  iHThaps,  that  could  have  been  ado]>ted,  hut  to  manage 
which  with  uniform  felicity,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  ear,  rc- 
cpiires  a  very  ])ractised  and  skilful  hand.  Mv.  Swan  has  evident¬ 
ly  been  sometimes  more  intent  on  eommunicating  his  sentiments 
and  feelings,  than  on  ])oli.shir.g  his  lines.  And  yet,  his  versifica¬ 
tion  is,  ujion  the  whole,  smooth,  flowing,  and  energetic,  though 
not  straining  wiili  the  intensity  of  energy.  Our  readers  shall, 
however,  judge  for  themselves,  both  of  his  talent  for  description 
and  his  skill  in  versification. 


XXVI  n. 

‘  — The  tnivellor  o’er  India’s  sultry  plains. 

Sees  in  the  north  a  filmy  cloud  of  light. 

Skirling  th’  horizon.— Day  by  day  he  gains 
Upon  it. — ^\’hat  is  there?— Lo!  calmly  bright, 
The  snowy  mountains  towering  in  their  height, 
Alnive  the  stt»rms  of  time  that  roll  Inmeath  !  — 

No  path  is  there — nor  soaring  birds  alight 
On  those  eternal  snows.  No  sound — no  breath 
Is  heard  !  I’here  all  is  cold  and  motionless  as  death  ! 


XXIX. 

‘  Kingdoms  arc  at  their  feet,  and  from  their  sides 
Hush  rivers  that  those  kingdiuns  fertilize  ; 

Their  shadow  points  to  Lassa,  where  resides 
A  man — a  gtnl  in  his  fond  votaries*  eyes. 

Ami  they  are  found  from  hence,  where  rivers  rise. 

Far  as  thes*'  roll  their  many-hranching  streams; 

And,  as  yon  sky>invading  ridge  defies 
The  sun  to  melt  its  snows— the  lama  deems 
That  he  has  nought  to  fear  from  truth’s  directest  iH'ams. 

XXX. 

*  ‘Tis  time — full  time  the  experiment  were  tried  ; 

He  gathers  counigt'  by  our  long  delay  ; — 
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Nor  is  he  iille  while  we  staiiil  aside> 

lJut  o’er  new'  reulins  extends  his  ghostly  sw'uv  ; 

And  drains  their  wealth  as  well  as  faith  aw'ay.' 


••••## 


XLll. 

‘  Hut  of  the  scatter’d  family  of  man, 

H(‘h(»ld  another  tribe  ! — the  outskirts  of  the  w'orld 
Their  home — inhospitable,  proud  Japan  :  — 

I’nknow'n  until  the  mountain  w'uves  that  curl’d 
Their  heads  round  I’inta’s  bark,  him  headlong  hurl’d 
I ’poll  her  shores.  Then  first  that  tempting  mine 
Of  wealth  w'as  oiwn’d,  and  then  first  unfurl’d 
Their  Hugs,  the  prow's  that  idoughed  the  brine. 

From  distant  Europe,  where  Truth  own’d  her  fairest  shrine. 


XLIII. 

‘  The  merchants  crow’ded  to  the  new-found  strand  ; 
And  Missionaries  hied  with  cross  and  Ix^ad, 

And  siMUi  was  reckon’d  there  a  numerous  band 
Of  converts — but,  of  course,  the  Homish  breed: 
And  whether  they  were  “  wholly  a  right  seed,” 
One  day  will  show'. —  Vet,  from  a  root  unsound, 
’Twere  hard  to  credit  that  there  could  proceed 
Fair  trees  of  righteousness,  on  which  w'ere  found 
Such  fruits  as  made  Japan’s  plantations  holy  ground. 


XLIV. 

‘  Hut  the  liears  came,  and  tore  up  branch  and  root. 
And  made  those  fields  a  wilderness  again  ; 

(h»d  w'ill’d  not  that  that  trilie  should  kiss  the  foot 
Of  Home,  and  reverence  her  saintly  train. 

Ills  majesty,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 

Must  lie  asserted  there  in  other  form,— 

And  what  if,  o’er  the  island-studded  main, 

Some  voyager,  hurried  by  another  storm. 

May  to  a  paradise  that  land  of  w'eeds  transform.* 


LXXIII. 

‘  — There  the  Cordilleras  their  white  heads  raise  ; — 

A  sea  of  clouds  breaks  on  their  mighty  sides. 

As  ocean’s  self  lieats  harmless  at  their  base. 

Their  lengthen’d  ridge  a  continent  divides — 

Their  snows  the  source  of  many  a  stream  that  glides 
In  various  volume  to  the  distant  main : 

The  Condor,  nested  in  their  crags,  derides 
The  mortals  he  sees  toiling  on  the  plain. 

Digging  with  bloody  hands  mr  base,  unholy  gain. 
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LXXIV. 

‘  \Vi)o  to  tlie  Incas — wik*  to  their  Peru, 

When  u  Pizarro  t(»  that  land  was  led  ! 

Surely  that  day  the  sun  his  lij^ht  withdrew. 

Anti  left  his  votaries  tt»  their  sjuH'chless  dread, 

M’h<»,  ere  their  rites  were  done,  the  altars  tied  ; — 

Put  why  ? — These  Spanianls  lK*ar  the  ht>ly  crt»ss. 
And  that  hless'd  si^n  will  there  erect,  instead 
Of  Idol  vanities  and  syinlnds  j;rt>ss — 

And  (ftHl’s  will  be  the  gain — anti  hell’s  will  Ik*  the  loss. 


LXXV. 

‘  Vain  fantasy  ! — where’er  th’  invader’s  ftM>t 
Prush’tl  t^ff  the  tlew,  it  left  a  bltKaly  stain — 

Why  —  they  were  sportsmen  ! — anti  as  8pt>rtsmen  shtM)t 
The  gtdtlen-plumaged  hirtl,  nor  heetl  its  ])ain. 

If  they  can  but  the  shining  sptiil  t»btain — 

So  that  inhuman  crew  their  crt»ss  atlorn’d, 

First  with  the  Inca’s  heatl — then  with  the  chain 
They  forgetl  for  his  Peruvians,  wht»  nmurn’d 
Their  fallen  chief,  and  wore  a  yt)ke  their  spirits  scttrn’d  ! 

•  LXXVI. 

'  Hut  now  that  chain  is  rt)tting,  and  the  limbs 
It  iMUind,  erewhile,  are  struggling  to  be  free — 

And  he  who  innv  the  Amies’  summits  climbs, 

(’t»uld  he  survey  the  land  frtnn  sea  tt»  sea, 

Might  count  how  few  are  left  who  bow  the  knee 
To  their  opjiressors ;  and  from  that  proud  height, 
Perceive  the  spreading  boughs  of  Freedom's  tree — 

The  clouds  retiring,  and  Heligion’s  light, 

Calm  rising  through  the  gliMtin — and  shining  still  more  brig 

rxiv. 

‘  — Hut  hush  ! — here  c(»mes  a  Persian  ;  his  air 
Is  mild  but  noble,  and  his  meaning  eye 
H<*s|H'aks  an  audience. — Some  deep-broo<ling  care 
lie  wouhl  reveal,  is  prefaced  by  that  sigh  — 

“  Speak,  Persian  !  thou  hast  gjiin’d  our  sympathy ; 

\\’e  would  assuage,  or  share  tliy  sorrows  deep  ; 

Our  hearts  acknowledge  the  mysterious  tic 
That  binds  us,  for  we,  t(H»,  can  sigh  and  weep  ; 

And,  giving  words  to  grief,  thou  mayest  some  comfort  reap. 

cxv. 

‘  “  The  first  i»f  men — too  sacred  is  his  name 

Ft»r  his  mean  slave  to  utter — tw  revered 
lo  W  forgotten — fnmi  your  country  came. 
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Ho  was  the  sun  that  gladden'd  us,  and  clear'd 
The  mists  of  ignorance,  which  disapj>ear*d 
IJefore  the  light  of  wisdom  he  display'd  ; 

And  only  they  who  loved  their  darkness  fear’d 
His  beam.  Hut  him,  (bal  t<»  his  heaven  convey’d, 

And  left  Shiraz  to  mourn  the  night  his  absence  made. 

CXVI. 

‘  **  Hut  of  such  men  of  Gml  could  Hritain  yield 
Hut  one  ?  Or  is  the  well  of  charity  ^ 

Dried  up  ?  Or  must  alone  our  Persian  field, 

Of  all  the  world,  be  pass’d  neglected  by  ? 

hence  your  chang'd  purpose  and  averted  eye  ? — 

Your  former  gift  has  doubled  our  distress. 

For  now  we  know' — we  feel — our  misery. 

O  that  ymir  kindness  had  been  viorc  or  less  ! 

That  him  we  had  not  know'll,  or  like  him  still  might  bless !" 

CXVII. 

‘  — Now'  let  our  deeds  show  w'hat  our  liosoms  feel ; 

Surely  for  Mahtyn’s  sake,  and  for  our  ow'n. 

We  w'ill  liestir  ourselves  at  this  appeal. — 

We  cannot  niise  a  monumental  stone. 

To  mark  where  lies  his  honour'd  head — unknow'n 
His  earthly  resting  place — but  w'C  may  tell. 

He  w'as  not  friendless,  though  he  died  alone; 

And  some  w  ho  caught  his  mantle  as  it  fell, 

.Alay  prove  that  ^Iartyn’h  faith  and  spirit  in  them  dwell.* 

These  stanzas  may  l)c  suffered  to  speak  for  themselves.  If  the 
poetry  might  oeeasionally  have  gained  iiolish  from  a  more  sedu¬ 
lous  revision,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  poetical  feeling.  The  con¬ 
ception  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  execution  ;  the  material  to 
the  workmanship ;  hut  the  sentiment  is  every  way  worthy  of  the 
subject.  We  must  make  room  for  the  following  touching  stanzas. 

CXXXVIII. 

‘  We  W'ill  not  praise  the  living,  and  the  dead 
Seek  not  the  ]>lau<lits  of  a  mortal's  tongue : 

Hut  when  a  Christian  soldier  l)ow.s  his  head. 

And  dies,  should  not  the  solemn  liarp  Imj  strung. 

And  emblem  laurels  round  his  hearse  be  hung  ? 

If  “  Jesus  wept,"  w'ill  he  forbid  a  tear. 

When  for  a  friend  beloved  our  hearts  are  wrung  ? 

No,  w'hen  the  “  man  of  sorrows"  sojourn'd  here. 

He  join'd  the  mourners  met  around  a  brother’s  bier.' 
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cxxxix. 

*  Now  from  his  glorious  throne  he  Iwnds  his  eye 
Of  mercy  ami  esan passion,  on  his  few 

Ami  mourning  followers.  He  marks  the  sigh 
Of  the  iKTeaveil  heart,  ami  jxiints  the  view 
To  heavenly  scenes,  from  which  his  own  hand  drew 
Aside  the  curtain.  In  that  blissful  stmt 
Is  hoard  s;dvution’s  song  for  ever  new — 

There  Miints  adore  at  their  Hedeemer’s  feet, 

And  fruits  of  glory  taste,  and  living  waters  sweet  ! 

CXL. 

*  We  will  not  praise  the  living,  hut  the  dead 
We  will  rememl)er  with  the  joy  of  grief," 

Their  memory  shaill  he  fragrant,  and  their  ImmI 
Of  dust  he  s;icred  ;  ami  we’ll  track  their  brief 
Hut  bright  ascent  to  ghiry. — SwiH't  relief 
Amidst  our  toils,  to  think  how  smm  we’ll  soar 
And  meet  them  all  again  ! — They  wav’d  the  sheaf 
Of  first  fruits  reap’d  on  many  a  foreign  shore  ; 

They  saw  and  hless’d  the  sight  —  and  lo,  their  toils  were  o’er  ! 


rxLi. 

*  What  are  the  living  hut  the  future  dead  ? 

Let  us  who  are  the  living  think  of  this. — 

T]>on  the  ashes  of  tair  friends  we  tread, 

\\  ho  have  already  reach’d  the  land  of  bliss, 

—  The  mark  we  aim  at,  which  we  shall  not  miss 
If  we  like  them  for  Christ  the  world  forego. 

And  from  our  hearts  its  blandishments  dismiss, 

Preferring  things  alH»ve  to  things  Ik'Iow: 

All  we  can  sulfer  here  is  short-enduring  wot\’ 

T'o  those  readers  who  already  possess  the  former  publication, 
it  can  scarcely  he  necessary  to  recommend  the  present  Part.  We 
shall  he  happy  to  see  the  whole  poem  re])rinted ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Swan  to  spare  no  pains  in  its  dili¬ 
gent  revision. 
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NOTU’ES. 

Art.  VII.  1.  TIiv  l.rUcNces  of  Chri^tinfiiij^:  stated  in  a  Popular  and 
Practical  manner,  in  a  (\mrse  of  LecturcH.  IJy  Daniel  Wilstm, 
Al.A.  Second  Kdition.  12nio.  2  Vols,  Price  Dj.  Ij<»ndon.  111^12. 

2.  Oft  tbc  Voriahlc  Kvidtuce  of  Chrisiianity,  By  Joseph  John 
(iiirney.  IHino.  j>p.  183.  Price  2j.  London.  1*8.32. 

W’k  notice  with  great  satisfaction  this  very  neat  and  cheap  edition  of 
^Ir.  Wilson’s  Lectures  on  the  Kvidences  of  Christianity,  reviewed  in 
uur  .lanuary  Niiinl)er.  To  the  strong  recommendation  tif  the  work  to 
our  readers,  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  express,  we  need  add  nothing, 
i*xce]>t  the  hojH?  that,  in  this  portable  form,  the  work  will  liecome  more 
extensively  useful.  The  vtilumes  will  form  a  very  suitable  and  valu¬ 
able  ]ireseut  to  young  persons. 

Mr.  (iuriiey's  little  volume  supplies  a  desuirratum^  by  furnishing 
those  classt*s  for  whom  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge  has  l)een  of 
late  so  largely  provided,  with  an  outline  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
('hristianity.  It  invites  their  attention  more  piirticularly  to  ‘some  of 
‘  those  jinwifs  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  which  lie  immediately 
‘In'fore  us,  and  which,  where  the  Bible  is  freely  circulated,  are  within 
‘  the  roach  of  every  serious  and  reflecting  mind.’  The  subject,  Mr. 
(furiiey  remarks,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  *  In  the  first 
‘  place,  the  Bible,  considered  alone,  affords,  in  the  purity,  dignity, 
‘  hariuony,  and  practical  importance  of  its  contents,  suflicient  evidence 
‘of  its  Divine  origin.  And  secondly,  the  accordance  of  the  truths  rc- 
‘  vealed  in  Scripture  with  what  we  know  in  ourselves,  and  observe  in 
‘  the  world  around  us,  and  more  especially  the  adaptation  of  the  (tospcl 
‘of  (’hrist  to  the  condition  of  fallen  man,  supplies  us  with  a  further 
‘  conclusive  proof,  that  the  Creator  and  Aloral  (governor  of  the  universe 
‘  is  the  Author  of  the  Bible.'  The  contents  of  the  work  arc  accord¬ 
ingly  arranged  under  these  two  heads: — Part  I.  Tuk  Bible  con- 
sioKUKu  ALONE.  §  1.  Oil  the  Exctdlencc  of  Scripture,  and  on  the 
Accordance  of  its  l*arts.  2.  On  Prophecy  compared  with  History, 

3.  On  the  Supreme  Being.  4.  On  the  Moral  Law.  5.  On  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  Christ.  8.  On  the  general  Account  of  the  Saviour.  7*  On 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit — one  God.  Part  II.  The  Bible 
fOMPAHKD  WITH  EXPERIENCE.  §  1.  Oil  u  Future  Life.  2.  On  the 
.Moral  (lovernment  of  God.  .3.  On  the  Sinful  and  Enslaved  Condi¬ 
tion  <»f  Mai^.  4.  On  Repentance  and  Mediation.  5.  On  the  Fitness 
of  the  Scheme  of  Redemption.  8.  Conclusion.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  simple  and  comprehensive,  and  the  sentiments  are  strictly  evan¬ 
gelical,  as  those  readers  will  not  require  to  l)c  informed,  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Gurney's  former  publications  •.  As  coming  from  a 


•  Mr.  Gurney's  “  Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Practical 
Operation  of  Christianity",  (8vo,  182.5,)  is  an  admirable  work,  of  which 
wc  should  l)c  pleased  to  see  a  cheap  edition,  with  some  slight  modifica¬ 
tions.  See  Eel.  Rev.  2d  Scries,  vol.  xxv.  p.  289. 
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layman,  it  may,  |>orhaps.  In'  n'Ct'ivrd  l»y  many  ixTsons  \yith  loss  pro- 
judioo  ;  ami  wo  oaiiimt  l)nt  anlontly  wish  that  it  may  t»htaiii  an  ox- 
toiisivi*  oiroulation  ainonj:  tho  olassos,  f»>r  which,  more  os|H‘cially,  it  hjis 
Is'on  iM-noytilontly  th'siiinotl.  ^Mtlioujjh  it  cannot  In*  mrcssary  to  pve 
any  sjuviinon  ot  snch  a  work,  w.‘  arc  lcini>toil  to  extract  the  following 
truly  excellent  remarks. 

‘  What  tl'.en  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a  ct»m]wehensive  yiew  «»f 
Scriptural  truth  inovitaMy  leatls It  is  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
ami  tlie  Holy  Spirit  are  essentially  ami  eternally  t>NK. 

•  'I'he  distinction  t«»  which  the  Scriptures  hear  testimony  as  suhsist- 
ing  in  the  Deity,  is  so  far  from  timlenniuing  the  d(K'trine  of  oneness, 
that  It  iij'parts  to  that  doKtrine  a  fresh  energy  ami  a  pt'culiar  glory. 
(\*rt;»iii  it  is.  tliat  where  the  unity  of  (iod  is  ndmittoil,  and  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  nevertheless  denied,  as  among  the  ^lahomctans  and  modern 
dews,  religitin  h»ses  much  «»f  its  ]uactical  intiiience  and  yital  p«>wer. 
\’et  wliile  the  (’hristian  rejoices  in  the  distinct  characters  and  (•thc(»s 
of  the  Father,  the  Son.  afid  the  Spirit,  so  graciously  revealed  to  us  for 
our  instruction  and  editic-ation,  he  ]>rohahly  never  finds  his  soul  ImiwciI 
tlown  witli  so  deep  a  reverence,  or  hlltMl  wiili  so  pure  a  delight,  as  when 
he  contt'm])lat«*s  the  Almighty  as  an  inefl'ahle  glory — an  inconniiu- 
iiicahh*  name— an  infinite  and  incomprehensil)le  i’Xitv. 

•  \\\'  t  now  apply  these  remarks  to  tin*  argument  before 
Were  that  unit»n  and  distinction  in  diyine  nature,  which  is  so  plainlv 
di'clared  in  Scrij)ture,  contrary  to  reasim  —  that  is,  tinh/raliif  imjHis* 
sihle — we  should  Ih‘  driven  t<»  the  conclusion,  that  the  Hihle  is  so  far 
fnan  In'ing  tlie  lMM»k  of  (hnl,  that  it  can  Ik*  ascriU'd  only  to  igimrunt 
and  erring  man.  Hut  (hhI  is  an  infinite  and  unscarchahle  Jh*ing,  and 
the  least  clegnK'  of  reflection  may  snfhce  to  satisfy  us,  that  there  is  iu>- 
thing  wliich  reas«»n  ran  disprove  in  the  d<K'trine  of  Scripture,  that  in 
n  certain  re^j^'ct  he  is  i  iiiikk.  ainl  in  another  respect,  onk. 

•  N’et  tliat  (hK'trine  is  fuyond  reason — far  out  of  the  reach  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  ;  and  this  is  the  very  ground  on  which  we  hail  it  as 
another  internal  eviihnice  of  the  <livine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
\N  hile  it  hears  npi»n  us  with  a  native  strength  and  liarniony  which 
plainly  indicate  its  truth,  and  while,  when  rightly  understiMul,  it  is 
fouml  to  Ik*  full  i»f  unutterahle  blessings  for  our  fallen  race,  it  relates 
to  the  unfathomable  secrets  (if  the  divine  nature,  and  could  not  j>o»- 
sibly  have  In'cn  ilisctwered  by  the  unassisted  discernment  of  man.  To 
whom  then  can  we  ascriU*  the  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  but  to  the 
Su]m*mc  lieing  hims<*lf  ? 

‘It  is  not,  however,  to  the  fact  of  its  revelation  only,  but  also  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  revealed,  that  we  may  safely  make  our 
a]>]K'al.  I'hc  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Sj)irit  are  prest*nt4*d  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  as  sevenilly  (rod,  and  as  the  distinct  objects  of  our 
faith  :  and  at  the  siime  time  we  are  perjH'tually  reminded  by  the  sa¬ 
cred  writers  that  (mkI  is  onk.  Yet  these  writers  offer  no  apolog)' 
whats4K'ver  b»r  this  ap|mrenl  diversity  of  statement  ;  nor  do  they  make 
the  slightt*sl  atteiii]>t  to  exjdaiu  the  nuKlc  in  which  these  trutlis  con¬ 
sist.  The  nn»st  mysterious  t)f  all  dctctrincs  is  revealed  in  their  wTitings 
w  i;h  a  ]H*rfeci  simplicity  ;  and  on  the  apparent  presumj^tiun,  that  D<» 
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cimld  Ih?  cntortaineil,  and  no  casuistry  exercised,  on  the 

suhiect . 

•  How  diriTcrent  w<»uld  have  Ihvh  the  c;im',  Imd  the  Scriptures  been 
written  !>V  some  of  those  tluM»lo<jic;il  sjH'culators  who  have  since 
hutnlletl  the  same  sulyect,  in  their  own  wisdom  and  streiij^th.  W  hat 
sch«*lastic  n'lineinents,  what  apologies  for  apparent  diHiculties,  what 
nice  distinctions,  what  extraordinary  terms,  would  have  been  im|>osed 
(in  their  readers  ! 

*  In  the  Bible,  all  is  simple,  powerful,  and  practical.  ^Vhile  enough 
is  hiilden  to  humble  us  under  a  wmse  of  our  own  ignorance,  enough  is 
revealed  to  direct  our  faith  and  to  regulate  our  ctuidiict ;  and  the  very 
nuKle  in  which  the  light  shines  upon  us,  atlords  a  substantial  evidence 
that  it  is  the  light  of  heaven.*  pp.  67 — 66. 


Art.  \  Ill.  Oft  Scriptural  F.ducaiiott  in  Ireland.  A  Letter  from  the 
Hev.  .lames  C'arlile,  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Kducation  in  London  ;  containing  some  remarks  on  the 
Speech  of  C’apt.  .1.  E.  (tordcui,  ^I.P.  at  Exeter  Hall.  6vo.  pj>.  16. 
Brice  \d,  London. 

W*nATKvr.u  objections  may  be  fairly  urged  against  the  ministerial 
measure  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Ireland,  there  can  Ik*  no 
(jueslion  that  the  clamour  raised  against  the  (i(»vernment,  is  chiefly  in¬ 
stigated  by  jnditical  animosity,  and  maintained  by  the  b.isest  misre- 
|)resentation.  Tl»e  statements  made  by  the  great  Prote.>tant  Agitator, 
the  .Member  for  Dundalk,  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Carlile  as  forming 
‘  one  of  those  ]>ortent(»us  examples  of  which  the  present  day  is  so  fer- 
‘  tile,  of  persons  professing  zeal  for  religion,  manifesting  nearly  as  little 
‘  regard  to  truth  and  decency  in  prosecuting  their  nujasures,  as  the 
‘  most  niisempulous  of  the  opponents  of  religion.'  iMr.  (’arlilc’s  Let¬ 
ter  Mill  nnma">k,  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  the  true  features  of 
this  Anti-(’ath«dic  zeal :  wc  must  transcribe  a  few  paragraphs,  reserv¬ 
ing  for  a  futiire  occasion  any  remarks  of  our  mvii. 

‘  .Much  clamour  has  Ikh'ii  raised  about  our  taking  away  the  Scrijituros 
from  Protestants,  and  refusing  them  to  Homan  (’atholics.  'Phe  fact 
M:inds  thus: — In  tl»e  first  place,  we  takeaway  the  Scripture-  from  no 
school  whatever  ;  In'cause  we  have  no  jaiwer  to  interfere  with  any 
school  till  its  conductors,  of  their  ou  n  acconl,  make  aj)])lication  to  us. 
In  the  next  jilace,  if  the  conductors  of  a  scluMd  who  wish  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  be  read,  ajijily  to  us,  we  suggest  to  them  to  assemble  th<»se 
children  whose  ]>arcnt8  desire  that  they  should  read  the  Scripture.s, 
iH’fore  the  regular  Imur  of  sclusd  business,  or  to  detain  them  after  it, 
the  hours  being  left  to  their  own  determination  ;  when  they  will  U*  at 
full  liberty  to  do  as  they  cluMise  in  that  respect :  that  we  direct  them 
not  to  intHHluce  the  Scriptures  during  hours  which  are  ajipropriated 
to  the  common  branches  of  educatimi,  because  their  doing  so  would 
exclude  cliildren  from  the  beiietit  of  iHlucation,  wh(»se  parents  are  averse 
to  their  reading  the  Scrijiturcs  without  interpretation  ;  and  in  the 
niean  while,  we  are  prejuiring  such  extracts  from  Scrijiture  as  will  fur- 
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nib)i  to  all  the  chiKlren  a  larfro  ]>ortH>n  of  scriptural  knowlotl^  ;  and 
which  Iniiij:  ri‘Coinnu*iuhHl  by  the  Hoaril,  ciuisislinjj  partly  of  {HTMtus 
in  whom  C'alholic^  have  cimtiilence,  will  1h'  ri'ceivcnl  hy  many 

wlm  would  not  ci»nseiit  to  read  the  authoriauHl  version.  The  (iovern- 
ment  plan  lavs  no  ol)stacle  i>f  any  iin|M>rtance  in  the  u'av  of  any  child¬ 
ren  reading  tlie  Scrij)tnres,  whos**  j>arents  do,  fnvi(j  Avsxtc  that  they 
hhould  rtnul  them,  lint  most  of  tlu'  Protestant  etlncation  instituti«ins 
attempt  to  compel  Homan  ('atholic  children  to  read  the  Bihle,  under 
the  penaltv  of  forfeitinj;  tin*  whole  ediicsUion  atforded  hy  them.  Now 
this  apiH'ars  to  me  a  most  ]H’rnieions  system.  The  ctuisi'qnence  has 
Ihvii,  that  although  a  considendde  nnmlKT,  as  it  would  apjH*ar,  of  Ho¬ 
man  I'athtdic  children,  have,  untler  these  circumstances,  attended  the 
Kildare-placi'  Sidnsds,  no  heal  in*;  intlueuce  has  Aim  ed  from  them  <»ver 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  two  parties  are,  perhaj)s,  at  the  ])n*sent 
moment,  more  embittered  than  they  ever  were.  The  very  llilde, 
jilaceil  in  such  a  ]>osition,  fails  to  produce  its  ]»ro|>er  elfi^cts.  The  read- 
iin;  of  it  is  viewed  as  part  of  a  price  paiil  for  education  ;  while  n(»  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  being  piTinitted,  no  appliration  of  it  made  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  chihlren,  no  ])rayer  accompanying  it,  the  enlightenin|;, 
purifying,  elevating,  healing  inAuences  of  it  are  totally  lost.  The 
Bible  is  thus  converted  into  a  party  and  the  reading  of  it  into  u 

party  symlsd  ;  and  thus  the  very  fiMul  which  a  merciful  (tod  has  ]»ro- 
vided  for  the  souls  of  men,  has,  in  this  country,  been  converted  into 
the  gall  of  asps. 

‘  You  may  wonder  at  the  loud  and  apparently  general  outcry  that  is 
made  in  Ireland  against  us.  1  shall  endeavour  ti»  ex])Iain  some  |H)r- 
tion  of  it: — In  ihc  first  ]dace,  there  is  a  party  who  would  not  consent 
to  the  circulation  of  the  whole  Bible  by  the  B«>ard,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  Homan  (  atholic  upon  it,  (»r  any  other  whose  religious  principles  they 
do  in>t  appnwe  ;  among  these,  1  l)elieve,  is  Mr.  (lordon  himself,  who 
has  .>;cct*ded  from  the  Bible  Sin'iety  on  these  prlncij>les;  so  that  nothing 
w<>uld  s;Uisfy  him  and  his  party,  but  the  education  Ireland  In'ing 
placed  in  their  own  hands.  .Ncro/u////,  there  is  a  ])arty  who  uouhl  not 
Ih‘  satisAi'il  with  the  intnHluctitm  of  the  whole  Bible  int(»  the  Schoids, 
unless  the  Ibuird  consist  eel  «‘xclusivelv  of  memlKTS  of  the  Kstahlished 
(  hurch  :  this  is  manifest  alstt  from  their  having  kept  aliM>f  from  the 
Bible  Sot  i<*ty  ever  since  its  establishment,  avowedly  because  it  ret*eives 
Dissenters  on  an  I'qual  baiting  with  memlK'rs  of  the  Kstablislmient. 
Thirdlif^  there  is  a  party  who  will  Ik*  siitisAed  with  n(»  system  of  edu- 
C)ith>n,  with  or  witlnuit  the  Scriptures,  which  comes  forth  under  the 
nuspices  of  the  prest*nt  Administration.  Tiiis  is  evident  from  their 
mingling  the  subject  of  education  with  that  of  reform,  of  tithes,  and 
other  subjoi'ts  which  have  no  connexion,  exce]^t  as  they  are  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  measures  of  the  present  ministry.  N(»thing,  I 
should  sup|>ose,  could  have  induevd  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high 
chanicter  to  submit  arguments  resjH*cting  the  JJible  and  Scriptural 
Kduration  to  assemblies  «>f  Orangemen,  amidst  a  display  of  party  AagSt 
and  an  accom|uiniment  of  party  tunes,  which  have  long  Unm  signals 
for  strife  and  bliHHlshed,  but  their  conceiving  that  they  were  making 
out  a  case  ag;iinst  the  luescnt  (:k>vernment.  Fourthlif^  Then'  is  a 
party  who  are  btimuiated  by  an  heri'ditary  antipathy  to  Homan  Catht»- 
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lie's,  aiul  ulio  an*  fiinijioil  Wyon^l  measure  to  sec  a  Homan  Catholic 
prelate  sittiiij;  as  a  n)eml>er  of  a  Hoard,  acting  under  the  directions  of 
(loveriuuent,  or  any  Komau  Catholic  aiding  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
j)ublic  funds.  fV/)/r/v,  There  is  a  large  party  who  do  not  think  for 
themselves,  but  who  have  lK*en  misled  by  the  exaggerated  and  dis- 
t<»rttHl  representati(Uis  of  these  four  parties  ;  a  gts»d  s{H*ciiiien  of  which 
vou  have  in  Mr.  (Jordon’s  speech.  These  will  decrease  as  the  truth 
in'cmnes  known.  Any  one  of  these*  causes  of  hostility  might  blind  the 
judgement  of  a  strong  man  ;  but  when  a  man  is  under  the  iiiHiience  of 
Siveral  of  them  at  the  same  moment,  y<»n  canii(»t  wonder  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  viideiice  and  extravagiinci*  which  se»me  have  manifest (*d.  Sivthlif, 
After  all  these  are  accounted  for,  there  is  a  remnant  of  highly  es¬ 
timable  j>ersoiis,  some  of  whom  decidi*dly  dissent  from  the  Govern- 
nient  plan,  others  of  whom  stand  in  doubt  alMoit  it ;  and  it  hasbi*enone 
of  the  severest  trials  of  stedfastness  to  principle  that  I  have  ever  un¬ 
dergone,  that  I  have  felt  myself  compelled  to  adopt,  and  to  persevere 
in,  a  course  which  such  persons  disapprove  of.  1  wtmld  not,  however, 
hv  any  means  Im*  niiderstiMul  us  intimating  that  I  stand  alone  among 
tlu»se  with  whom  I  have  lieen  accustomed  to  co-operate.  There  are 
many  eminently  pious  individuals  with  me,  bc»th  here  and  in  Hritaiu. 

1  trust  my  nuUives  are  simjde  and  scriptural.  If  they  be  otherwise, 

1  pray  that  (ftal  may  ojH*n  mine  eyes  tt»  my  error,  and  direct  me  to  a 
course  c>f  conduct  more  consonant  to  His  will.  I  have  no  interest  in 
continuing  with  the  Hoard,  but  duty  to  the  Government  of  the  ctmn- 
try,  in  lending  them  my  lK*st  assistance  in  prosecuting  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  not  only  a  lawful,  but  a  wise  and  just  measure,  and  the  hope 
of  promoting  the  jieace  and  well-la'ing  of  a  people  who  have  too  long 
been  subjected  to  a  treatment  which,  in  every  ]Munt,  has  outraged  the 
first  princijiles  of  Christianity.  At  a  time  when  the  legitimate  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  empire  are  liearded  and  threatened  by  two  opposite  fac¬ 
tions,  ecpially  unscrupulous  iu  their  measures,  and  equally  regardless 
of  bloodshed,  1  w'ould  not,  for  all  my  worldly  interests,  assume  an  at¬ 
titude  towards  them  that  might  be  construed  into  coldness  or  dis¬ 
respect.’  . 

‘  The  whole  of  I^Ir.  Gordon’s  reasonings  up(»u  the  number  of  Ho¬ 
man  Catludics  reading  the  Scriptures  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  founded 
u|Nui  the  most  pal])able  fallacies.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  have 
Iu>  hearers  and  readers  to  sup}H»se,  that  all  the  chihlren  attending  the 
Kildare-place  schools  read  the  Scriptures.  He  forgets  that  only  the 
upper  cla.ss  do  so ;  that  the  up)H*r  class  forms  but  a  small  proportitm 
of  any  sclund  ;  and  that  multitudes  of  Homan  Catholics  w  uo,  under 
various  influences,  are  entered  in  the.se  schools,  are  withdrawn  In'fore 
they  reach  the  upjwr  class ;  many  of  them,  1  believe,  purposely  to 
avoid  it.  He  argues  also,  that,  becjiuse  societies  supported  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  have  succeeded  in  inducing  Homan  Catholic  j»areiit8 
to  jHTmit  their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures,  the  same  societies, 
sup]K)rted  by  government  grants,  would  pro<luce  the  same  effects. 
Here,  again,  he  is  deceived.  If  any  one  of  the  wicieties  alluded  to  by 
him  were  to  receive  a  government  grant,  its  whole  character,  internal 
and  external,  w  ould  be  changed,  and  would  be  instantly  ex|)osed  to  the 
same  op|>ositioii  w  hich  the  Kildarc-placc  Society  met  with,  and  which. 
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with  n'j^anl  to  any  iKMU'ficial  ctfi'ct  jinxhiml  upon  Honiiin  Catholics, 
nMiHcrtMl  that  s«K'irty  a  total  failure.  Ilow,  then,  it  may  Ih'  nsketl,  do 
!  that  similar  opposition  will  not  Ih'  made  t<»  the  Ihmrds  ?  I 

an.^wer,  Jh*canse  Homan  Catholics,  hy  the  constitution  of  the  Ihiard, 
are  admitti'd  to  a  share  in  the  niana^ement  of  the  piddic  fuml  appro¬ 
priated  to  that  object  ;  and  when  they  are  thus  accosted,  in  a  fair  and 
lilH-ral  spirit,  I  doid»t  not  that  they  will  1m'  fonnd  t<»  co-operate  with 
Pn»testants  in  ditfnsino  the  liirht  even  of  reveale<l  truth  anmng  the 
ptNiple,  to  an  extent  far  Nwond  what  is  anticipated.* 


Aht.  IX.  I3TKUAKV  INTKIJ.KiKNCK. 

In  the  ]>ress,  and  nearly  reaily  for  pnldiration,  in  fi»iir  volumes, 
Hvo,  History  l*hiloM»phicallv  Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Hornuu 
Kinpire  to  the  Hcvolutitni  of  France.  Hy  (leorj^'  Miller,  1).I). 
M.H.I.A.,  h*rmer!v  Fellow  t>f 'rrinity  C'olhye,  Dnhlin.  The  n  o’-h  now 
])resentetl  to  the  public  is  a  condensed,  yet  much  improved  *n  of 

that  which  was  ]>nhlishetl  at  intervals  in  eii;ht  volumes,  8vo,  in  the 
sha|M'  of  la'ctnrcs,  as  originally  tlelivered  in  tlie  Cniversity  of  Dublin. 

Shortly  will  ap|H*ar,  a  St*cond  Kdition  of  the  Divarication  of  the 
New  Te>tament,  considerably  enlarged  in  the  DiK’trinal  Department; 
and  with  a  (\dourcd  Diagram,  which  fully  illustrates  those  important 
ideas,  'rime  and  Kternity,  and  demonstrates  the  Immortality  of  the 
Sad.  ami  a  Future  .State,  to  the  ])lainest  capacity.  Hy  Tlioinan 
M  ir^man,  Ksq.  'I'lie  question  of  the  mutilation  of  Scripture,  which 
now  agitates  the  religious  world,  is  here  tinally  settled,  by  the  inijdicit 
adopt ii»n  id  tlie  entire  l^  ord  vf  Gixi. 

Tr^  the  press,  the  M’cstcrii  (larland,  a  Cidlcetlon  Original  ]VIel«»- 
d:.  Miposcd  ami  arr.inm'd  for  the  Piam»  Forte,  by  the  leading  Pri»- 
ii  .v.»  V I  the  W  cst  »»f  Seed  land.  The  wtwds  bv  the  Author  of  “  'I’lie 
('hainelciUi  ;  ”  in  a  beaut ifulls  ijot  up  quarli»  volume. 

Nearly  remly  for  Ihddication.  in  small  Mri  .vNui:,  in  French 

and  Kuiilish,  in  Prose  ami  \’crse,  bv  Marin  de  la  \*ove. 

*  •  • 

Karly  in  May  will  be  ])uhlished  (ihslicated  by  ]>ermission  to  Her 
iMa|esly>,  1  he  ^lessiah  ;  a  P«H*m  in  .Six  Iksiks  Hv  the  Author  of 
*  ri»e  i )mnl presence  id  the  Deity,’  »S:c.  \c. 

An  ('fferinix  of  Sympathy  to  P.irents  bereaved  of  their  Children, 

^  •  4  • 

and  toothers  t;mbT  Atllietion,  from  Manuscripts  not  la^fore  pid)lished; 
with  an  .VtqHunlix  of  Selections  from  the  writiuj^'.  id*  Dr.  Wardhiw,  Dr. 
H.'.lfour.  Dr.  Harnes.  \c.  i>  I'eprinlinj;  from  the  American  Kdition, 
and  will  apjvar  .iln-ut  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Karly  in  Aj'ril.  will  Ih*  ]nd»li‘.heil,  Klemcnts  of  ^lechanics,  compre¬ 
hending  the  1  heory  id  Kijuilibrium  and  of  Motion,  and  the  first  Prin- 
ei|des  id  Plnsiciii  Astronomy  ;  itv'j'cther  with  a  variety  of  Statical  and 
Dynamical  i*roblems.  Hv  .1.  H.  Youn^. 


is  i fe rary  / n  tellifrcncc.  3G7 

In  tlio  press,  i\n<l  will  Ih'  puhlishetl  in  May,  in  One  Vulumo.  Jto, 
(iWiaittnl  h\  ivnnissien  to  llis  (Jnuv  the  Duke  of  Northun»lK*rluiul,) 
Pxriis  IMalus  Ilrentfonliensis,  a  DesiTiptive  i'atulojrue  of  the  most 
valuakk'  Sorts  of  Ap]»les.  Hy  Hugh  Honalds.  With  a  Coloured  Fijjurc 
to  each.  To  which  are  added,  appropriate  Lists  of  ditferent  situations 
in  which  Apple-Trees  are  usually  planted 

Spivdily  will  he  published,  the  two  coiichulinjj  Wdumes  of  the 
Tour  of  a  (iorman  Prince,  with  a  Portrait.  Coutainiiij;  his  route 
throuirh  (xermany  and  Holland,  his  descriptions  of  the  external  a»- 
jx*ct  ot  Kniiland,  and  his  Observations  on  tae  Society  and  ^Manners  <»f 
the  Metropolis,  and  of  other  jdaces  of  fashionable  resort. 

Lady  .'^andford  t»f  (ihisgow  has  in  the  press,  “  Stories  from  the 
IliNtorv  of  Koine,”  addressed  to  a  little  boy. 


In  tin*  j>rcss,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  in  two  closely  printed 
volumes,  tleiny  Kvo,  the  (xm'k  Testament,  accompanied  with  Kii^lish 
Notes.  Critical,  Philoloj;ical,  and  Kxeiretieal,  by  the  Kev.  S.  T. 
llKMHutield,  K.S.A.  Vicar  of  Hishnatke  ;  Author  of  the  “  Ke- 

ceiisio  Syiioptica  Annotationis  Sacra*”,  and  alsti  of  the  new  translation 
ami  the  new  edition  of  Thucydides  with  Notes.  Of  this  edition  the 
Text  has  been  most  carefully  and  critically  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
last  edition  of  K.  Stephens  (adopted  by  IMill),  which  differs  very 
sli<:htlv  fnun,  but  is  preferable  to,  the  common  Text.  Frtuu  this 
there  ha^  Ih'cii  no  deviation,  excejit  on  the  most  ])re]M>nderatin^  evi¬ 
dence  ;  such  alterations  only  haviiii;  l)een  intnHluced,  as  rest  on  the 
united  autlmrity  of  MSS.,  ancient  Versions  and  Fathers,  and  the  early 

firinled  editions,  (es])ecially  the  invaluable  Kditio  Priiicej>s,)  and  have 
K‘en  adopted  in  one  or  more  of  tha  critical  editions  of  Wetstein,  tirlt*N- 
luch,  Mattluei,  and  Scholz.  The  divi.sion  of  the  Text  is  not  into 
verse>,  (which,  however,  are  expressed  in  the  inner  marjrin,)  but  into 
piraiiraphs,  distributed,  according  to  the  subjects,  on  the  authority  of 
the  most  eminent  Editors.  "I'he  ])unctuatioii  has  lH*en  throimhout 
most  carefully  corrected  and  adjusted,  from  a  comparison  of  all  the 
best  editions,  from  the  Kditio  Princeps  to  that  of  Scholz.  To  each 
verse  is  sub‘n>iiied,  in  the  outer  margin,  a  select  IxkIv  of  the  most  ap- 
jxisite  j)arallel  references.  Under  the  Text,  in  cloM‘ly  printed  co- 
luiiins,  an*  copious  English  Notes,  comprising  whatever  res|H*ct8  the 
interpretation,  and  tends  to  the  establishment  of  the  grammatical 
sense,  the  connexion,  and  scojk*  of  the  writer;  and  in  which,  together 
with  the  gri'atest  comprehensiveness,  the  utmost  compression  has  Ijcen 
adopted,  consistent  W'ith  ]>erspicuity ;  so  as  to  form  an  epitome  of  exe- 
gotical  and  philoh»gical  annotation. 

In  the  course  of  April  will  be  published,  in  one  volume  8vo,  the  Life 
and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  By  Sir  Roger  Greisley, 
Bart.  F.A.S. 

In  the  press.  Instructions  for  preparing  Abstracts  of  Titles,  after 
the  most  improved  system  of  eminent  Conveyancers;  shewing,  1.  The 
Points  to  be  observed  in  deducing  Titles  to  Freehold,  &c.;  11.  The 
Title  of  the  Abstract,  and  the  Method  of  abstracting  ordinary  Deeds; 
and  111.  The  Form  of  an  Abstract  containing  every  sjMxies  of  Assur¬ 
ance.  In  one  volume  12mo. 


3G8  \VoTk$  recently  published. 

In  the  prcRS,  a  General  Anulvlical  Index  to  the  Edinburj^  Review, 
from  Vol.  XXI.  to  L. ;  coinprelieiidinjr  in  one  alphalM.'tical  di!»- 

tinct  References  to  all  the  Names  of  Authors  reviewed.  Titles  of 
Books  reviewed.  Authorities  cited  or  quoted,  Public  Questions  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  all  incidental  matter  ;  with  a  separate  Index  of  Books  re¬ 
vie  »%ed,  and  another  of  Authors  reviewed. 

In  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  the  Prejwration  of  Printing  Ink,  Ijoth 
Black  and  Coloured.  By  William  Savage,  Author  of  “  Practical 
Hints  on  Decorative  Printing."  In  8vo. 

Shortly  will  lie  published,  the  Juvenile  Philosopher,  by  T,  Key- 
worth,  exhibiting,  in  a  familiar  manner,  the  Principles  of  the  Steam- 
Kngine,  Orrer)’,  and  Tellurian,  with  illustrative  Wood-cuts ;  adapted 
for  schools  and  young  persons. 

Mr.  Baliliage  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  work  on  the  “  Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures."  It  is  intended  t<»  comprise,  in  a 
small  volume,  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  various  mechanical 
procevst's  used  in  the  arts ;  and  als<i  to  explain  the  domestic  ecoiiomv 
of  the  interior  of  tmr  great  manufactories,  by  which  the  cheapness  of 
their  pnalucts  is  insuriHl.  The  latter  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  the 
political  economy  of  manufactures ;  and  the  principles  will  be  deli¬ 
vered  in  a  form  rendered  |H>pular  by  a  continual  reference  to  practical 
illustrations. 

The  Rev.  ("harles  Eyre  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  an  Illustra¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  inclusive  of  an  entirely  new  and  indejH'nd- 
ent  Translation. 

Eiirlv  this  month  will  Ik*  published,  E'lisal)cth,  ou  les  Exil^  do  Si- 
iM'rie,  c(e  Madame  de  C'ottin.  Arranged  for  students  commencing  the 
French  language,  with  an  Analytical  Translation  in  the  order  of  the 
text ;  the  pronunciation  indicated  according  to  the  iK'st  French  autho¬ 
rities  ;  explanatory  Notes;  and  an  alphabetical  Reference  to  all  the 
words  maue  use  of.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  by  S.  B.  P.  L. 


Akt.  X.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PI  BLISIIEI). 


r^ll.ITICAL  XroHOMT. 

On  Political  Economy,  in  Connection 
with  the  Moral  State  ami  Moral  Prospects 
of  Society.  Hy  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Theoh^uy  in  the  Unifersity  of 
Kilinbur^h.  Hvo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  the  Visitation  of  Colleges  in  SctiUand. 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  8vo.  Ss. 

THEOLOCT. 

An  Antklote  to  Sudden  Foari  or  the 
Calmness  in  which  Christiaos  may  contem¬ 
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